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BEAUTIES 


SPECTATORS, TATLERS, c. 


ABSENCE in Corverſation. 


| My Friend Will Honeycombe is one of thoſe Sort of 


Men who are very often abſent in Converſation, and 
what the French call a Ræveur and a Diftrait. A little 


before our Club-time laſt Night, we were walking to- 


mph in Szene, Garden, where Will had picked up a 


* {mall Pebble of ſo odd a Make, that he ſaid he would 


preſent it to a Friend of his, an eminent Firmfo. After 


we had walked ſome Time, I made a full Stop, with 
my Face towards the Welt, which Vill knowing to be 
my uſual Method of aſking what's o'Clock in an Afﬀ- 


ternoon, immediately pulled out his Watch, and told 


5 me we had ſeven Minutes good. We took a Turn or 


two more, when, to my great Surpriſe, I ſaw him 


* ſquirt away his Watch a Snkid Way into the 


Thames, and with great Sedateneſs in his Looks, put 
up the Pebble, he had hefore found, in his Fob. As 


+ 1 have naturally an Averfion to much $ Speaking, and 


do nut love to be the NMeiſenger of ill News, eſpecially 
when it comes too late to be uſeful, I left him to be 


convinced of his Miſtake in due Tine, and continued 
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my Walk, reflecting on theſe little Abſences and Diſ- 


tractions in Mankind. 
Monſieur Brayere has given us the Character of an 
Abjent Man. Menalcas comes down in a Morning, 
opens his Door to go out, but ſhuts it again, becauſe 
he perceives that he has his Night-cap on; and exa- 
mining himſelf tarther, finds that he is but half ſhaved, 


that he has ſtuck his Sword on his right Side, that 
his Stockings are about his Heels, and that his Shirt 1s 


over his Breeches. When he is dreſſed, he goes to 
Court, comes into the Drawing · room, and walking 
upright, under a Branch of Candleſticks, his Wig is 
caught up by one of them, and hangs dangling in the 
Air: All the Courtiers fall a laughing; but Meralcas 
laughs louder than any of them, and looks about for 
the Perſon that is the Jeſt of the Company. Coming 
down to the Count-gate, he finds a Coach, which tak- 

| ing for his own, he _ into it; and the Coachman 
urives off, not doubting but he carries his Maſter. As 
ſoon as he ſtops, Menalcas throws himſelf out of the 
Coach, croſſes the Court, aſcends the Stair-caſe, and 
runs through all the Chambers with the greateſt Fami- 
Harity, repoſes himſelf on a Couch, and fancies him- 
ſelf at home, The Maiter of the Houſe at lat comes 
in; Menalcas riſes to receive him, and defires him to 
fir down ; he talks, muſes, and then talks again. The 
Gentleman of the Houſe is tired and amazed; Menalcas 
is no leſs ſo, but is every Moment in hopes that his 
impertinent Gueſt will at laſt end his tedious Viſit. 
_ comes on, when Menalcas is hardly undeceived. 
hen he is playing at Backgammon, he calls for a 


full Glaſs of Wine and Water; tis his turn to throw; 


he has the Box in one Hand, and his Glaſs in the 
other ; and being extremely dry, and unwilling to loſe 
Tune, he ſwallows down 5 the Dice, and at the 
fame Time throws his Wine into the Tables. He 
writes a Letter, and 1 the Sand into the Ink- 

bortle ; he writes a ſecond, and miſtakes the Super- 


ſcription; A Nobleman receives one of them, and up- 
on opening it, reads as follows: I wwou'd have you, Ho- 
14 i ac K , immediately upon the Receipt of this, take in 


Hay 
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Hay enongh to ſerve me the I inter: His Farmer receives 
the other, and is amazed to ſee in it, My Lord, I re- 


ceived your Grace's Commands, with an entire Submiſſion 


If / he is at an Entertainment, you may ſee the 


Pieces of Bread continually multiply ing round his Plate. 
Tis true; the reſt of the Company want it, as well as 


their Knives and Forks, which Mexc/cas does not let 
them keep long. Sometimes in a Morning, he puts 
his whole Family in a Hurry, and at laſt goes out 
without being able to ſtay for his Coach or Dinner ; 
and for that Day you may ſee him in every Part of the 
Town, except the very Place where he had appointed 


to be upon a Buſineſs of Importance. You would often 
take him for every Thing that he is not; for a Fellow 
quite ſtupid, for he hears nothing; for a Fool, for he 


talks to himſelf, and has a hundred Grimaces and Mo- 
tions with his Head, which are altogether involuntary ; 
for a proud Man, for he looks full upon you, and 
takes no Notice of your ſaluting him. The Truth of 
it 1s, his Eyes are open, but he makes no Uſe of them, 
and neither fees you, nor any Man, nor any Thing 
elſe. He came once from his own Houſe, and his own 
Footmen undertook to rob him, and ſucceeded : They 
held a Flambeau to his Throat, and bid him deliver 


his Purſe; he did fo, and coming home, told his 


friends he had been robbed ; they defire to know the 


Particulars: / my ſervauts, ſays Menalcas » for they 


vere with me. 


Theſe Blemiſhes proceed from a certain Vivaci 


and Fickleneſs in a Man's Temper, which, while it 


raiſes up infinite Numbers of Ideas in the Mind, is con- 


_ tinually puſhing it on, without allowing it to reſt on 


any particular Image, and helps to keep up the Repu- 
tation of that Latin Troverb which Mr. Dryden has 
tranſlated in the following Lines: 


Great Wit to Madneſs ſure is near ally d: 
And thin Pariitions da their Bounds divide. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 77. X. 
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ABSENCE of Lovers. 
Mr. SyECTATOR, 


'T roucn you have conſidered virtuous Love in 
moit of its Diſtreſſes, I do not remember that you 
| have given us any Diſſertation upon the Abſence of 
Lovers, or laid down any Method how they ſhould 
ſupport themſelves under thoſe long Separations which 
they are forced ſometimes to undergo. I am at preſent 
under this unhappy Circumſtance, 24 parted with 
the beſt of Huſbands, who is abroad in the Service of 
his Country, and may not p_ return for ſome 


Years. His warm and generous Affection while we 


were together, with the Tenderneſs which he ex- 


preſſed to me at parting, makes his Abſence almoſt in- 


ſupportable: I think of him every moment of the Day, 
and meet him every Night in my Dreams. Every 
thing I fee, puts me in mind of him: I apply myſelf 


with more than ordinary Diligence to the care of his 


Family and his Eſtate; but this, inſtead of relieving 
me, gives me but ſo many Occaſions of wiſhing for 
his Return. I frequent the Room where I uſed to 
converſe with him, and not meeting him there, fit 


down in his Chair, and fall a weeping. I love to read 


the Books he delighted in, and to converſe with the 
Perſons whom he eſteemed. I viſit his Picture a hun- 
dred times a Day, and place myſelf over-againſt it 
whole Hours together. I paſs a great Part of my 
Time in the Walks where I uſed to lean upon his Arm, 
and recollect in my Mind the Diſcourſes which have 
paſſed there between us. I look over the ſeveral Proſ- 
pects and Points of View which we uſed to ſurvey to- 
gether, fix my Eyes _ the Objects which he has 
- made me take notice of, and call to mind a thouſand 
agrecable Remarks which he has made on thoſe Occa- 
tions: [ write to him by every Conveyance, and, con- 
wary to other People, am always in Good-humour 
when an Eaſt Wind blows, becauſe it ſeldom fails of 
bring- 
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bringing me a Letter from him. Let me intreat you, 
Sir, to give me your Advice upon this Occaſion, and 
to let me know how I may relieve myſelt in this my 
Widowhood. | 1 8 

| I am yours, &c. As TERIA. 


Abſence is what the Poets call Death in Love, and 
has given Occaſion to abundance of beautiful Com- 
plaints in thoſe Authors who have treated of this Paſ- 
ſion in Verſe: Owid's Epiſtles are full of them ; Ounay s 
 Aloninia talks very tenderly upon this ſubject. 5 


| Ii avas nt kind 
To leave me like a Turtle here aloe, 
To droeþ and mourn the Abſcnce of my Mate. 
When thou art from me, ci Place is deſert ; 
And I, methinks, am ſavoge and fortorne 
Thy Preſence only lis can mate m: b,. 
| Heal my unquiet Mind, and tune my Soul, 


The Conſolations of Lovers on theſe Occaſions are 
very extraordinary; beſides thoſe mentioned by Aferia, 
there are many other Motives of Comfort : I ſhall take 
notice of one which Ihave known two Perſons practiſe, 
who joined Religion to that Elegance of Sentiments with 
- which the Paſſion of Love generally inſpires its Votaries. 
This was, at the Return of ſuch an Hour, to offer up 
a a certain Prayer for each other, which they had agreed 
upon before their Parting. The Huſband, who makes 
a Figure in the polite World, as well as in his own 
Family, has often told me, that he could not have ſup- 
— an Abſence of three Years without this Ex e- 

ent. N 


Srrcrarox, Vol. III. No. 241. C. 


ABSTINENCE. 


Tim Preſervation of Health is Temperance, which 
bas thoſe particular Advantages above all other Means 
to attain it, that it may be N by all Ranks and 


Con- 


— 


— 
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Conditions, at any Seaſon, or in any Place. It is 2 
Kind of Regimen, into which every Man may put 
himſelf without Interruption to Buſineſs, Expence of 
Money, er Loſs of Time. If Exercife throws off all 
the Superfluitics, Temperance prevents them: If Ex- 
erciſe clears the Veſſels, Temperance neither ſatiates 
nor overſtrains them: If Exerciſe raiſes proper Fer- 
ments in the Flumours, and promotes the Circulation of 
the Blood, "Temperance gives Nature her full Play, and 
enables her to exert herſelf in all her Force and Vigour: 
if Exerciſe diſſipates a growing Dittemper, Temperance 
ſtarves it. | 
Nature delights in the moſt plain and fimple Diet: 
Every Animal but Man keeps to one Diſh. Herbs are 
the Food of this Species, Fiſh of that, and Fleſh of the 
third: Man falls upon every "Thing that comes in his 
Way; not the ſmalleſt Fruit or Excreſcence of the Earth, 
ſcarce a Berry or a Mufhroom, can eſcape him. I 
would copy the following Rules of a very eminent Phy- 
ſic ian. Make your whole Repaſt out of one Diſh; if you 
indulge in a ſecond, avoid drinking any thing ſtrang till yan 
Have finiſhed your Meal : At the ſame Time abſtain from 
all Sauces, at leaff ſuch as are not the met plain and fimple. 
And in the Article of Drinking, obſerve Sir William 
Temple Method, wiz. The firft Glaſs f myſelf, the 
| fecand for my Friend, the third fir Cood-humour, and the 
feurth for mine Enemies. - 
It 1s obferved by two or three ancient Authors, that 
Socrates, notwithſtandi ng he lived in A:hens during the 
great Plague, which has made ſo much Noiſe through- 
out all Ages, and has been celebrated at different Times 
dy ſuch eminent Hands, notwithſtanding he lived in 
the Time of this devouring Peſtilence, never caught 


the leaſt Infection; which theſe Writers unanimouſly 


afcribe to that uninterrupted Temperance which he al- 
ways obſerved, N 
SrECtAToR, Vol. III. No. 195. 
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AccounNrTs. 


W x a Man happens to break in Holland, they 
ſay of him, that he has not kept truce Accounts. This 
Phraſe perhaps, among us, would appear a ſoft or 
humorous way of ſpeaking; but with that exact Na- 
tion, it bears the higheſt Reproach; for a Man to be 
miſtaken in the Calculation of his Expence, in his Abi- 
lity to anſwer future Demands, or to be imperti- 
nently ſanguine in putting his Credit to too great Ad- 
venture, are all Inftances of as much Infamy, as with 
gayer Nations to be failing in Courage or common Ho- 


Numbers are ſo much the Meaſure of every 
t at is valuable, that it is not poſſible to demonſtrate 
the Succeſs of any Action, or the Prudence of any 
Undertaking withour them. When a Merchant re- 
ceives his Returns from abroad, he can tell to a Shil- 
ling, by the Help of Numbers, the Profit or Loſs of 
his Adventure: he oughtalſo to ſhew that he had Rea- 
ſon to make it. either from his own Experience, or 
that of other People, or from a reaſonable Preſymption 
that his Returns will be ſufficient to anſwer his Ex- 
pence and Hazard; and this is never to be done with- 
out the Skill of Numbers. For Inſtance, if he trades 
to Turkey, he ought beforehand to know the Demand of 
our Manufactures there, as well as of their Silks in 
Ergland, and the cuſtomary” Prices that are given for 
both in each Country. He ought to have a clear 
Knowledge of theſe Matters beforehand, that he may 
preſume upon ſufficient Returns to anſwer the Cha 
of the Cargo he had fitted out, the Freight and Aſſu- 
rance out and home, the Cuſtoms to the King, and the 
Intereſt of his own Money; and beſides all theſe Ex- 
pences, a reaſonable Profit to himſelf. Now where is 
the Scandal of this Skill? The Merchant throws down 
no Man's Incloſutes, and tramples upon no Man's 
Corn; he takes nothing from the induſtrious Labourer, 
he pays the poor Man for his Work, he communicates 
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his Profit with Mankind; by the Preparation of his 
Cargo, and the Manufacture of his Returns, he tur- 
niſhes Employment and Subſiſtence to greater Numbers 
than the richeſt Nobleman; and even the Nobleman 
is obliged to him for finding out foreign Markets for 
the Produce of his Eſtate, and for making a great Ad- 
dition to his Rents; and yet it is certain that none of 
all theſe Lhings could be done by him without the Ex- 
erciſe of his Skill in Numbers. 

8 Sracraron, Vol. III. No. 174. T. 


AcT1IoNs 


'T nos: who have ſcarched into human Nature ob- 
ſerve, that nothing more ſhews the Nobleneſs of the 
Soul, than that its Felicity conſiſts in Action. Every 
Man has ſuch an active Principle in him, that he will 
md out fomething to employ himſelf upon, in what- 
ever State of Life he is potted. I have heard of a 
Gentleman who was under clofe Confinement in the 
Baftille ſ:ven Years; during which Time he amuſed 
himſelf in ſcattering Pins about his Chamber, gather- 
ing them up again, and placing them in different Fi- 
gures in the Arm of a great Chair. He often told his 
Friends afterwards, that unleſs he had found out this 
Piece of Exerciſe, he verily believed he ſhould have loft 
his Senſes _——Srtcraror, Vol. II. No. 116. F. 
We ſhould caſt all our actions under the Diviſion of 
ſuch as are in themſelves good, bad, or indifferent; and 
to direct them in ſuch a Manner, that every Thing we 
do, may turn to Account at that great Day when every 
Thing we have done will be ſet before us. 
A good Intention, joined to a good Action, gives it 
| Its proper Force and Efficacy; joined to an evil Action, 
extenuates its Malignity, and in ſome Cafes may take 
it wholly away; and joined to an indifferent Action, 
turns it to a Virtue, and makes it meritorious, as far as 
human Actions can be fo, 5 
In the next Place, to conſider in the ſame Manner 
the Influence of an evil Intention upon our Actions. An 
evil 
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evil Intention perverts the beſt of Actions, and makes 
them in realit; what the Fathers have termed the Vir- 
tues of the Heathen World, to many fining Sins. It 
deſtroys the Innocence of an indifferent Action; and 
gives an evil Action all poſſible Blackneſs and Horror, 
or, in the emphatical Language of Holy Writ, makes 
Sin exceeding ſiu ful. 

It is then of unſpeakable Advantage to poſſeſs our 
Minds with an habitual good Intention, and to aim all 
our Thoughts, Words, and Actions at ſ-me laudable 
End, whether it be the Glory of oui Maker, the Good 
of Mankind, or the Benefit of our own Sculs. ha 

This is a Sort of "i'hrift or good Huſbandry in moral 
Life, which does not throw away an) fingle Action, 
but makes every one go as far as it can; it multiplies 
the Means of Salvation, increafes the Number of our 
Virtucs, and diminiſhnes that of our Vices. | 

It is this excelient Frame of Mind, this holy Of- 
fictouſneſs, which is recommended to us by the Apoſtle 
in that uncommon Precept, wherein he directs us to 
pgs to ourſelves the Glory of cur Creator in all our 
moſt indifferent Actions, whether we eat, or drink, or 
avhatſeever we do. | 5 

A Perſon therefore who is poſſeſſed with ſuch an ha- 
bitual good Intention, as that which I have been here 
ſpeaking of, enters upon no ſingle Circumſtance of 
Life wizhout conſidering it, as well pleaſing to the great 
Author of his Being, conformable to the Dictates of 
| Reaſon, ſuitable to human Nature in general, or to 
that particular Station in which Providence has placed 
him. Helives in a perpetual Senſe of the divine Pre- 
ſence, regards himſelf as acting in the whole Courſe of 
his Exiſtence under the obſervation and Inſpection of 
that Being who 1s privy to all his Motions and all his 
Thoughts, who knows his Down-fitting and his Uprif- 
ing, wha is about his path, and about his Bed, and ſpieth 

out all his Ways. In a word, he remembereth that 
the Eye of his Judge is always upon him; and in every 
Action he reflects, that he is doing what is com- 
manded or allowed by him who will hereafter re- 
ward or puniſh it: This was the Character of thoſe 
 F holy 
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holy Men of old, who in that beautiful Phraſe in Scrip- 
ture are ſaid to have walked with God, 
There is an excellent Speech of Socrates : This great 
Philoſopher, on the Day of his Execution, a little be- 
fore the Draught of Poiſon was brought to him, en- 
tertaining his Friends with a Diſcourſe on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, has theſe Words: hether or no 
God will approve of my Actiant, I know not ; but this [ 
am ſure of, that I have at all Times made it my Endeavour 
to pleaſe him, and I bave a good Hope that this my Endea- 
our will be accepted by him. We find in theſe Words 
of that great Man, the habitual good Intention which 
J would here inculcate, and with which that divine 
Philoſopher always ated. I fhall only add, that 
Eraſmus, who was an unbigoted Roman-Catholick, 
was ſo much tranſported with this Paſſage of Socrates, 
that he could ſcarce forbear looking upon him as a 
Saint, and deſiring him to pray for him, or as that in- 
genious and learned Writer has expreſſed himſelf in a 
much more hvely Manner : When I refle& on ſuch a 
Speech pronounced by ſuch a Perſon, I can hadly for- 
bear crying out, Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis: O holy 
Socrates, pray for us. = : 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 213. L. 
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T urs is nothing which we receive with ſo much 
ReluRance as Advice. We look upon the Man who 
gives it us, as offering an Affront to our Underſtand- 
ing, and treating us like Children or Idiots. There is 
nothing fo difficult as the Art of making Advice agree- 
able: The Pens of the Ancients and Moderns — 
exerciſed upon this Occaſion. How many Devices 
have been made uſe of to render this bitter Potion pa- 
latable! Some convey their Inſtruction to us in the beſt 
choſen Words, others in the moſt harmonious Num- 
bers 15 ſome in Points of Wit, and others in ſhort Pro- 
verbs. | 
But among all the different Ways of giving Coney, 
| at 
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that which pleaſes the moſt univerſally, is Fable; it 
excels all others, becauſe it is the leaſt ſhocking, and 
therefore the moſt delicate. This will appear, if we re- 
flect, that upon the reading of a Fable, we are made to 
believe we adviſe ourſelves: We peruſe the Author for 
the Sake of the Story, and conſider the Precepts rather 
as our own Concluſions than his Inſtructions. This is 
confirmed by the Examples of the wife Men of old, 
who choſe to give Counſel to their Princes in this Me- 
thod; an Inſtance of which we have in a Turkif Tale, 
which informs us, that the Sultan Mahamond, by his. 
perpetual Wars abroad, and his Tyranny at home, had 
filled his Dominions with Ruin and Deſolation, and 
half unpeopled the Perſia n Empire. The Viſier to this 
great Sultan pretended to have learned of a certain Der- 
vile, to underſtand the Language of Birds, fo that there 
Vas not a Bird that could open his Mouth, but the 
Vifier knew what it was it ſaid. As he was one Even- 
ing with the Emperor, in their Return from Hunting, 
they ſaw a Couple of Owls upon a 'Tree that grew near 
an old Wall out of a Heap of Rubbiſh. 7 wazld fair 
tuxw, ſays the Sultan, what theſe two Owls are ſaying to 
one auother; liſten to their Diſcourſe, and give me an A.- 
cnt of it, The Viſier approached the Tree, pretend- 
ing to be very attentive to the two Owls. Upon his 
Return to the Sultan, Sir, ſays he, I have heard Part 
of their Converſation, but dare nat tell you what it ir. The 
Sultan would not be ſatisfied with ſuch an Anſwer, but 
forced him to repeat, Word for Word, every Thing 
the Owls had ſaid. You muſt know then, ſaid the Viſier, 
that ane of theſe Oxul: has a Son, and the other a Daugh- 
ter, belaueen whom they are now up:n a Treaty of Mar- 
riage. The Father of the Son ſaid to the Father of the 
Danghter, in my hearing, Brather, I conſent to this Mar- 
riage, provided you will ſettle upon your Daughter ffiy 
ruined Villages for her Portim. To which the Father of 
the Daughter replied, Inſtead f fifty, I will give her frue 
Hundred, if you pleaſe. God grant a bug Life to Sultan 
Mahamoud; ut he reigns aver ns, xv? ſhall never want 
ruiued Villages, 0 | 
B 6 | The 
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The Story ſays, the Sultan was fo touched with the 
Fable, that he rebuilt the Towns and Villages which 
had been deſtroyed, and from that Time forward con- 
ſalted the Good of his People. 

S SyECTaToR, Vol. VII. No. 5 12. O. 


Abvzxs IT. 


Pr gro expreſſes his Abhorrence of ſome Fables of 
the Poets, which ſeem to reflect on the Gods as the 
Authors of Injuſtice; and lays it down as a Principle, 
That whatever is permitted to befall a juſt Man, whe- 
ther Poverty, Sickneſs, or any of thoſe Things which 
ſeem to be Evils, ſhall either in Life or Death conduce 
to his Good. My Reader will obſerve how agreeable 
this Maxim is to what we find delivered by a greater 
Authority. Seneca has written a Diſcourſe purpoſely 
on this Subject, in which he takes pains, after the 
Doctrine of the Stoicls, to ſhew that Adverſity is not 
in itſelf an Evil; and mentions a noble Saying of De- 
metrius, That nothing would be mare unhappy than a Man 
_ who had never known Afflidtion : He compares Proſpe- 
rity to the Indulgence of a fond Mother to a Child, 
which often proves its Ruin; but the Affection of the 
divine Being, to that of a wiſe Father, who would 
have his Sons exerciſed with hard Labour, Diſappoint- 
ment, and Pain, that they may gather Strength and 
improve their Fortitude. On this Occafion, the Phi- 
loſopher riſes into that celebrated Sentiment, That 
there is not on Earth a Spectacle more worthy the Re- 
— of a Creator intent on his Works, than a brave 
ſuperior to his Sufferings; to which he adds, that 
it muſt be a Pleaſure to Jupiter himſelf, to look down 
from Heaven, and ſee Cam amidſt the Ruins of His 
Country preſcrving his Integrity, 
| SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 237. 


When 
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When the Mind has been perplexed with anxious 
Cares and Paſſions, the beſt Method of bringing it to 
its uſual State of Tranquillity, is, as much as we poſ- 
| fibly can, to turn our Thoughts to the Adverſities of 
Perſons of higher Conſideration in Virtue and Merit 
than ourſelves. By this Means, all the little Incidents 
of our own Lives, if they are unfortunate, ſeem to be 
the Effect of Juſtice upon our Faults and Indiſcretions. 
When thoſe whom we know to be excellent, and de- 
ſerving of a better Fate, are wretched, we cannot but re- 
| ſign ourſelves, whom moſt of us know to merit a much 
worſe Fate than that we are placed in. For ſuch, and 
many other Occaſions, there is one admirable Relation 
which one might recommend for certain Periods of 
one's Life, to touch, comfort, and improve the Heart 
of Man. Tally ſays ſomewhere, the Pleaſures of a 
Huſbandman are next to thoſe of a Philoſopher. In 
like Manner, one may ſay, the Pleaſures of Humanity 
are next to thoſe of Devotion. In both theſe latter 
Satis factions, there is a certain Humiliation which ex- 
alts the Soul above its ordinary State; at the ſame 
Time that it leſſens the Value of ourſelves, it enlarges 
our Eſtimation of others. | | 
| TaTLER, Vol. IV. No. 233. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For the Good of the Public. 


W ran two Doors of the Maſquerade Houſe 
lives an eminent Italian Chirurgion, arrived from the 
Carnival of Venice, of great Experience in private 
Cures. Accommodations are provided, and Perſons 
admitted in their Maſquing Habits. 
He has cured ſince his coming hither, in leſs than a 
Fortnight, four Scaramouches, a Mountebank Doc- 
tor, two Turki/s Baſſa's, three Nuns, and a Morris- 


Venienti occurrite Morbo, 


N. B. Any 
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N. B. Any Perſon miy agree by the great, and be 
kept in Repair by the Year. The Doctor draws Tecth 
without pulling off your Maſk. _ TE, 

| SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 22. T. 


To prevent all Miſtakes that may happen among 
Gentlemen of the other End of the lown, who come 
but once a Week to St. James's Coffee-houſe, either 
by miſcalling the ſervants, or requiring ſuch Things 
of them as are not properly within their reſpective Pro- 
vinces, this is to give Notice, that K duey, Keeper of 
the Book-debts of the out- lying Cuſtomers, and Obſer- 
ver of thoſe who go off without paving, having re- 
figned that Employment, is ſucceeded by John Sw- 
don; to whoſe Place of Enterer of Meſſages, and firit 
Coffee-grinder, William Bird is promoted; and Samucl 
Burdick comes as Shoe- cleaner in the room of the ſaid 
Bird. | 
SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 24. R. 


A Widow Gen:ilewoman, well born both by Father 
and Mother's Side, being the Daughter of Thomas 
Prater, once an eminent Practitioner in the Law, and 
of Letitia Tattte, a Family well known in all Parts of 
this 88 having been reduced by Vhsfortunes to 
wait on ſeveral great Perſons, and for ſome 'Vime to 

be Teacher at a Boarding-ſchool of young Ladies, 
giveth Notice to the Public, that ſhe hath lately taken 
a Houſe near B/,-n/b:rry-/quare, commodiouſly ſituated 
next the Fields, in a good Air, where ſhe tt aches all 
Sorts of Birds of the loquacious Kinds, as Parrots, 
Starlings, Magpies, and others, to imitate human 
Voices in greater Perfection than ever yet was practiſed. 


L They are not only in{trutted to pronounce Words diſ- 


tinctly, and in a proper Tone and Accent, but to 
ſpeak the Language with great Purity and Volubility 
of Tongue; together with all the faſhionable Phraſes 
and Compliments now in Uſe either at 'Tea-tables or 
Viſiting-Days. I hoſe that have good Voices, may be 


taught 
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Jy to ſing the neweſt Opera Airs, and, if required, 
to ſpeak either Italian or French, paying ſomething 
above the common rates : They whoſe friends are not 
able to pay the full Prices, may be taken as Half-board- 
ers. She teaches ſuch as are deſigned for the Diverſion 
of the Public, and to act in enchanted Woods on the 
Theatres, by the great. As ſhe has often obſerved 
with much Concern how indecent an Education is uſu- 
ally given theſe innocent Creatures, which, in ſome 
Meaſure, is owing to their being placed in open Rooms 
next the Street, where, to the great Offence of chaſte 
and tender Ears, they learn Ribaldry, obſcene Songs, 
and immodeſt Expreſſions, from Paſſengers and idle 
People; as alſo to cry Fiſh and Card-Matches, with 
other uſeleſs Parts of Learning, to Birds who have rich 
Friends ; ſhe has fitted up proper and neat Apartments 
for them in the back Part of her ſaid Houſe, where ſhe 
ſuffers none to approach them but herſelf, and a Servant 
Maid, who is deaf and dumb, and whom ſhe pro- 
vided on purpoſe to 2 their Food and cleanſe 
their Cages; having found, by long Experience, how 
hard a Thang it 1s for thoſe to keep Silence who have 
the Uſe of Speech, and the Dangers her Scholars are 
expoſed to by the ſtrong Impreſſions that are made by 
harſh Sounds and vulgar Dialefts. In ſhort, if they 
are Birds of any Parts or Capacity, ſhe will undertake 
to render them ſo 1 in the an of a 
Twelvemonth, that t be fit Converſation for 
ſuch Ladies as love to chooſe their Friends and Com- 
panions out of this Species. 
x 1 Vol. I. No. 36. R. 


A # dry 8 _ nineteen Years of 
ge ( in the Family of a Perſon of Quality lately 
_ deceaſed), who paints the fineſt Fl: — wants a 
Place, and is to be heard of at the Houſe of Mynbeer 
Groteſque, a Dutch Painter in Barbican. 

VN. B. She is alſo well {killed in the Drapery 8 
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and puts on Hoods, and mixes Ribbons ſo as to ſuit 
the Colours of the Face, with great Art and Succeſs. 
| SP ECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 41. R. 


| WW urns Mr. Bickerflaff, by a Letter, has re- 
ceived Inforthation, that there are about the Royal Ex- 
change a Sort of People commonly known by the Name 
of Whetters, who drink themici ces into an intermediate 
State of being neither drunk nor ſober, before the 
Hours of 6, Frans or Buſineſs; and in that Condi- 
tion buy and fell Stocks, diſcount Nctes, and do inany 
other Acts of well-diſpoſed Citizens: This is to give 
Notice, that from this Day forward, 20 VI better ſhall 
be able to give or indorſe any Note, or execute any 
other Point of Commerce, after the third Halt Pint 
before the Hour of One; and whoever ſhall tranſact 
any Matter or Matters with a Wherter (not being him- 
ſelf of that Order) ſhall be conducted to Mocrfrlds, 
upon the firſt Application of his next akin. Ces 
VN. B. No lavern near the Exchange ſhall deliver 


Wine to ſuch as drink at the Bar ſtanding, except the 


ſame ſhall be three Parts of the bei Cyder; and the 
Maſter of the Houſe ſhall produce a Certificate of the 
ſame from Mr. Tixtaret, or ſome other credible Wine- 
Painter. _ 


W tres the Model of the intended Bedlum is 
now finiſhed, avd the Edifice itſelf will be very ſud- 
denly begun, it is deſired that all ſuch as have Rela- 
tions whom they would recommend to our Care, would 
bring in their Proofs with ! Speed; none being to be 
admitted of Courſe but Lovers, who are put into an 
immediate Regime x. Young Politicans alſo are re- 
ceived without Fees or Examination. : 
RT Ian, Vol, III. No. 138. 


THE 
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Tas Cenſor having obſerved, that there are fine- 
wrought Ladies Shoes and Slippers put out to view at 
_ great Shoemaker's Shop towards St. Fames's, which 


create irregular Thoughts and Deſires in the Youth of 


this Town; the ſaid Shop-keeper is required to take in 
thoſe Eye-ſores, or ſhew Cauſe, the next Court-Day, 
why he continues to expoſe the ſame; and he is re- 
quired to be prepared particularly to anſwer to the 
dlippers with green Lace and blue Heels. 

Mn 'TaTLER, Vol. III. No. 143. 


Y Y HEREAS the ſeveral Church-Wardens of moſt 
of the Pariſhes within the Bills of Mortality have, in 
an earneſt Manner, applied themſclves by way of Pe- 
tition, and have alſo made a Preſentment of the vain 
and looſe Deportment, during divine Service, of Per- 
ſons of too great figure in all their faid Pariſhes for 
their Reproof: And whereas it is therein ſet forth, that 
by Salutations given each other, Hints, Shrugs, Ogles, 
playing of Fans, fooling with Canes at their Mouths, 
F other wanton Geſticulations, their whole _ 
gation appears rather a theatrical Audience than a 
of Devotion: It is hereby ordered, that all Canes, 
Cravats, Boſom Laces, Muffs, Fans, Snuff-Boxes, and 
all other Inſtruments made uſe of to give Perſous un- 
becoming Airs, ſhall be immediately forfeited and ſold; 
and of the Sum ariſing from the Sale thereof, a ninth 
Part ſhall he paid to the Poor, and the reft to the Over- 


Tarrzx, Vol. III. No. 166. 


For the Benefit of my Female Readers, 


Tin ſerves to inform them, that the Gilt Chariot, 
the Diamond Ring, the Gold Snuff-Box, and Brocade 
 Fword-Knot, are no eſſential Part of a fine os + 
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but may be uſed by him, provided he caſts his Eyes 
upon them but once a Day. 


 Gvuarpiax, Vol. I. No. 34. 


ADULTERERS. 


A purTeress m the firſt Ages of the Church 

were excommunicated for ever, and unqualified all 
their Lives from bearing a Part in Chriſtian Aſſem- 

blies; notwithſtanding they might ſeek it with Tears, 

and all Appearance of the moſt unfeigned Repentance. 

| SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 579. 


ArFECTATION, 


A Late rr which 1 fell * gave me an 
Opportunity of obſerving a great deal o uty in 2 
very handſome Woman, * as much Wit in an inge- 
nious Man, turned into Deformity in the one, and Ab- 
ſurdity in the other, by the mere force of Affectation. 
The Fair one had ſomething in her Perſon, upon which 
her Thoughts were fixed, that ſhe attempted to ſhew 
to Advantage in every Look, Word, and Geſture, 
The Gentleman was as diligent todo Juſtice to his fine 
Parts, as the Lady to her beauteous Form. You mig! 
ſee his Imagination on the Stretch to find out ſomething 
uncommon, and what they call bright, to entertain her, 
while ſhe writhed herſelf into as many different Poſtures 
to engage him. When ſhe laughed, her Lips were to 
ſever at a greater Diſtance than ordinary, to ſhew her 
Teeth; her Fan was to point toſomewhat at a Diſtance, 
that in the Reach ſhe may diſcover the Roundneſs of her 
Arm; then ſne is utterly miſtaken in what ſhe ſaw, falls 
back, ſmiles at her own Folly, and is ſo wholly dif. 
compoſed, that her Tucker is to be adjuſted, her Bo- 
ſom expoſed, and the whole Woman put into new Airs 
and Graces. While ſhe was doing all this, the Gal- 
lant had Time to think of ſomething very pleaſant to 


lay 
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ay next to her, or make ſome unkind Obſervation on 
ſome other Lady, to feed her Vanity. Theſe unhappy 
Effects of Affectation naturally lead to that ſtrange 
State of Mind, which ſo generally diſcolours the Beha- 
viour of moſt People we meet with. f | 
But this apparent Affectation, ariſing from an ill-go- 
verned Conlciouſneß, is not ſo much to be wondered 
at in ſuch looſe and trivial Minds as theſe; but when 
you ſee it in Characters of Worth and Diſtinction, it is 
what you cannot but lament; it creeps into the Heart 
of the wiſe Man as well as that of the Coxcomb. The 
beſt Way to get clear of ſuch a light Fondneſs for Ap- 
plauſe, is to take all poſſible Care to throw off the Love 
of it upon Occaſions that are not in themſelves laudable; 
of this Nature are all Graces in Men's Perſons, Dreſs, 
and bodily Deportment, which will be naturally win- 
ning and attractive, if we think not of them, but loſe 
their Force in Proportion to our Endeavour to make 
them ſuch. 5 | | 5 
It is only from a thorough Diſregard to himſelf in 
ſuch Particulars, that a Man can act with a laudable 
 Sufficiency ; his Heart is fixed upon one Point in View, 
and he commits no Errors, becauſe he thinks nothing 
an Error but what deviates from that Intention. 
ITbe wild Havock Affectation makes in that Part of 
the World which ſhould be moſt polite, is viſible: It 
ſhes Men not only into Impertinences in Converſation, 
t alſo in their premeditated Speeches; at the Bar it 
torments the Bench, and often aſcends the Pulpit it- 
ſelf; and the Declaimer is frequently ſo impertinently 
witty, ſpeaks of the laſt Day with ſo many quaint Phra- 
ſes, that there is no Man who underſtands Raillery, 
but muſt reſolve to fin no more; nay, you may behold 
him ſometimes in Prayer, for a proper Delivery of the 
great Truths he is to utter, humble himſelf with ſo well- 
turned a Phraſe, and mention his own Unworthineſs 
in a Way ſo very becoming, that the Air of the pretty 
Gentleman is preſerved under the Lowlineſs of the 
| — ſhall end this with a ſhort Letter I wrote 
the other to a very witty Man, over-run with the 
Fault L am 2 a 4 5 2 


Dear 
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| Dear Sir, 


I Spent ſome Time with you the other Day, and 
muſt take the Liberty of a Friend to tell you of the 
unſufferable Affectation you are guilty cf in all you 
ſay and do. When I gave youa Hint of it, you aiked 


me whether a Man is to be cold to what his Friends 


think of him? No; but Praiſe is not to be the Enter- 
tainment of every Moment: He that hopes for it muſt 
be able to ſuſpend the Poiſeſſion of it, till proper Peri- 
ods of Liſe, or Death itſelf; if you would not rather 
be commended than be praiſe-worthy, contemn little 
Merits, and allow no Man to be fo free with you as to 


praiſe you to your Face. Your Vanity by this Means 


will want its Food. At the ſame Time your Paſſion 


for Eſteem will be more fully gratified, Men will praiſe 
you in their Actions; where you now receive one Com- 
pliment, you will then receive twenty Civilities ; till 
then you will never have of either farther than, Sir, 
ER Your humble Servant. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 38. K 


The great Misfortune of AﬀeQation is, that Men 


not only loſe a good Quality, put alſo contract a bad 


one. They not only are unfit for what they were de- 


ſigned, but they aſſign themſelves to what they are un- 


fit for; and, inſtead of making a very good Figure one 
Way, make a very ridiculous one another. It Semar- 
the would have been ſatisfied with her natural Com- 
— ſhe might ſtill have been celebrated by the 


ame of the Olive- Beauty; but S-manthe has taken up 


an AﬀeRation to White and Red, and is now diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Character of the Lady that paints well. 


In a Word, could the World be reformed to the Obe- 


dience of that famed Dictate, Folloxrv Nature, which 


the Oracle of D-{phos pronounced to Cicero, when he 


conſulted what Courſe of Studies he ſhould purſue, 
we ſhould ſee almoſt every Man as eminent in his pro- 


per Sphere, as Tz//z was in his; and ſhould in a very 


ſhort 
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ſhort Time find Impertinence and Affectation baniſhed 
from among the Women, and Coxcombs and falſe 
Characters from among the Men. For my Part, I 
could never conſider this prepoſterous Repugnancy to 
Nature any otherwiſe, than not only as the greateſt 
Folly, but alſo one of the moſt heinous Crimes, ſince 
it is a direct Oppoſition to the Diſpoſition of Providence, 
and (as Tally expreſſes it) like the Sin of the Giants, an 
actual Rebellion againſt Heaven. 5 

. Srxrrcra rox, Vol. VI. No. 404. 


AFFECTIONS. 


W HEN Labour was pronounced to be the Portion 
of Men, that Doom reached the Affection of his Mind 
as well as his Perſon; the Matter on which he was to 
feed, and all the Animal and Vegetable World about him. 
There is therefore an aſſiduous Care and Cultivation 
to be beſtowed upon our Paſſions and Affections; for 
they are the Excreſcences of our Souls, like our Hair 
and Beards, look horrid or becoming, as we cut or let 
them grow. This may be accounted for in the Beha- 
viour of Duumwvir, the Huſband and Keeper. Ten 
thouſand Follies had this unhappy Man eſcaped, had 
he made a Compact with himſelf to be upon his Guard, 
and not permitted his vagrant Eye to let in ſo many 
different Inclinations upon him, as all his Days he has 
been perplexed with; but indeed, at preſent, he has 
brought himſelf to be confined only to one prevailing 
Miſtreſs, between whom and his Wife, Duum vir paſſes 
his Hours in all the Viciffitudes which attend Paſſion 
and Affection, without the Intervention of Reaſon. — 
Laura his Wife, and Phillis his Miſtreſs, are all with 
whom he has had, for ſome Months, the leaſt amorous 
Commerce. Duumvir has paſſed the Noon of Life, 
but cannot withdraw from thoſe Entertainments which 
are pardonable only before that Stage of our Being, 
and which ofter that Seaſon are rather Puniſhments 
than Satisfac tions; for a palled Appetite is humouroys, 
and muſt be grarified with Sauces rather than Food. 


For 
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For which End Duzmvir is provided with a haughty g 


ous, expenſive, and fantaſtic Miſtreſs ; to whom 
7 —— from the Converſation of an affable, humble, 


diſcreet, and affectionate Wife. Laura receives kin. 


after Abſence, with an eaſy and unaffected Compla- 
cency ; but that he calls infipid ; Phillis rates him for 
his Abſence, and bids him return from whence he 
came: This he calls Spirit and Fire. Lauras Gentle- 
neſs is thought mean, Phill;'s Inſolence ſprightly. 
Were you to ſee him at his own Home, and his Miſ- 
treſs's Lodgings ; to Phillis he * an obſequious 
er. 


Lover, to Laura an imperious 


Nay, ſo unjuſt is the Taſte of Daamvir, that he owns 
Laura has no ill Quality, but that ſhe is his Wife; 
Phillis no good one, but that ſhe is his Miſtreſs : And 
he himſelf has often ſaid, were he married to any one 
elſe, he would rather keep Laura than any Woman 
— yet allows at the ſame Time, that Ph:l/is, were 

oman of Honour, would have been the moſt 
inſipid Animal breathing. In a Word, the affectionate 
Part of his Heart being corrupted, and his true Taſte 
that Way wholly loſt, © * has contracted a Prejudice to 
all the Behaviour of Laura, and a general Partiality in 
Favour of PB. There is ſomething too melancholy 
in this Circumſtance to be the Subje& of Raillery. 


TR Vol. II. No. 54. 


AFFLICTION. 


; uy Affliction labours to be inviſible ; it is a 


r to Ceremony, and bears in its own Nature a 


Dignity much above the little Circumſtances which are 
affected under the Notion of Decency. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 95. L. 


It would be endleſs to enumerate the many fantaſti- 
cal Afflictions that diſturb Mankind; but as a Miſery 
is not to be meaſured from the -Nature of the Evil, bot 
from the Temper of the Sufferer, I ſhall preſent my 
Readers, who are unhappy either in Reality or Imagi- 
3 pation, 
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nation, with an Allegory which Homer has ſuggeſted to 
me. 
When Jupiter took into his Hands the Government 
of the World, the ſeveral Parts of Nature, wuth the 
refiding Deities, did Homage to him ; one preſented 
kim with a Mountain of Winds, another with a Ma- 
azine of Hail, and a third with a Pile of Thunder- 
— The Stars offered up their Influences, the Ocean 
ve in his Trident, the Earth her Fruits, and the Sun 
fs Seaſons. Among the ſeveral Deities who came to 
make their Court on this Occaſion, the Deſtinies ad- 
vanced with two t Tuns carried before them, one 
of which they 2 the Right Hand of Jupiter, as he 
ſat upon his Throne, and the other on his left; the 
firſt was filled with all the Bleſſings, and the other with 
all the Calamities of human Life. Jupiter, in the Be- 
ginning of his Reign, finding the World much more 
innocent than it is in this Iron Age, poured very plen- 
tifully out of the Tun that ſtood a his Right Hand; 
but, as Mankind degenerated, and became unworthy 
of his Bleſſings, he ſet abroach the other Veſſel, that 
filled the World with Pain and Poverty, Battles and 
Diſtempers, Jealouſy and Falſehood, intoxicating Plea- 
ſures and untimely Deaths, | 
He was at length ſo very much incenſed at the 
great Depravations of Human Nature, and the repeat- 
ed Provocations which he received from all Parts of the 
Earth, that having reſolved to deſtroy the whole Spe- 
cies, except Deucalion and Pyrrha, he commanded the 
Deftinies to gather up the Bleſſings which he had thrown 
away upon the Sons of Men, and lay them up until the 
World ſhould be inhabited by a more virtuous and de- 
ſerving Race of Mortals. | | 


The three Siſters immediately repaired to the Earth, 
in ſearch of the ſeveral Bleſſings that had been ſcattered 
on it, but found the Taſk which was enjoined them to be 

much more difficult than they imagined. The firſt Places 
they reſorted to, as the moſt likely to ſucceed in, were 
Cities, Palaces, and Courts; but inſtead of meeting 
with what they looked for here, they found nothing 
but Envy, Repining, and the like bitter W 
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of the Left-hand Veſſel : Whereas, to their great Sur- 
riſe, they diſcovered Content, Chearfulneſs, Health, 
nnocence, and other the moſt ſubſtantial Bleſſings of 
Life, ia Cottages, Shades, and Solitudes. 
| There was another Circumſtance no leſs unexpected 
than the former, and which gave them very great Per- 


plexity in the Diſcharge of the Truſt which Jupiter had 


committed to them. They obſerved that ſeveral Bleſ- 
had degenerated into Calamities, and that ſeveral 


Calamities had improved into Bleffings, according as 


they fell into the Poſſeſſion of wiſe or fooliſh Men. 
They often found Power with ſo much Infolence and 
Impatience cleaving to it, that it became a Misfortune 
to the Perſon on whom it was conferred ; Youth had 
often Diſtempers growing about it, worſe than the In- 
firmities of Old Age; Wealth was often united to ſuch a 
ſordid Avarice, as made it the moſt uncomfortable 
and painful Kind of Poverty. On the contrary, they 


often found Pain made glorious by Fortitude, Poverty 


loſt in Content, Deformity beautified by Virtue. In a 
Word, the Bleſſings were often like good Fruits planted 
in a bad Soil, that by fall off from their na- 
tural Reliſh, into Taſtes altogether inſipid or unwhole- 
ſome; and the Calamities, like harſh Fruits, culti- 


vated in a good Soil, and enriched by proper Grafts 


and Inoculations, till they ſwell with generous and de- 
| Iightful Juices. 805 | 4: 
There was ſtill a third Circumſtance, which occa- 
ſioned as great a Surpriſe to the three Siſters as either 
of the foregoing, when they diſcovered ſeveral Cala- 
mities which had never been in either of the Tuns that 


ſtood by the Throne of Jupiter, and were nevertheleſs 
as great Occaſions of Happineſs or Miſery as any there. 
Theſe were that ſpurious Crop of Bleſſings and Cala- 
mities which were never ſown by the Hand of the 


Deity, but grew of themſelves out of the Fancies and 


Diſpoſitions of human Creatures; ſuch are Dreſs, Ti- 
tles, Place, Equipage, falſe Shame, and groundlefs 


Fear, with the like vain Imaginations that ſhoot up in 
trifling, weak, and irrefolute Minds. The Deftinie:, 
finding themſelves in ſo great a Perplexity, concluded 


that | 
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that it would be impoſſible for them to execute the 
Commands that had been given them, according to 
their firſt Intention; for which Reaſon they agreed to 
throw all the Bleſſings and Calamities together into 
one large Veſſel, and in that Manner offer them up at 
the Feet of Jupiter. This was performed accordingly, 

the eldeſt Siſter preſenting herſelf before the Veſſel, and 
introducing it with an Apology for what they had 
done. CFE, 

O jupiter, (/ays ſhe), we have gathered together all 
the o'T and £27 the Comforts 2 Diftreſſes, of hu- 
man Life, which we thus preſent before thee in one pro- 

miſcuous Heap. We beſeech thee, that thou thyſelf ⁊uill 
fort them out for the future, as in thy Wi/dom thou Halt 
think fit; for <ve acknowledge that there is none befides 
thee that can judge what will occafion Grief or Foy in 
the Heart of a Human Creature, and what wil prove 
a Bleſſing or a Calamity to the Perſon on whom it is be- 
| - Tr Ex, Vol. III. No. 146. 


AGE. 


Or all the ln > ways Deal a which we hear ex- 
preſſed in Converſation, there is not one more unwor- 
| thy a Gentleman, or a Man of liberal Education, than 
that of wiſhing one's ſelf younger. It is a certain 
| Sign of a fooliſh or a diſſolute Mind, if we want our 
Vouth again only for the Strength of Bones and Sinews 
which we once were Maſters o* ; it is as abſurd in an 
old Man to wiſh for the Strength of a Youth, as it 
would be in a young Man to with for the Strength of 
a Bull or a Horſe. Theſe wiſhes are both equally out 
of Nature, which ſhould direct in all Things that are 
not contradictory to Juſtice, Law, and Reaſon. 
Age in a virtuous Perſon of either Sex carries in it 
| an Authority, which makes it preferable to all the Plea- 
| ſures of Youth ; if to be ſaluted, attended, and con- 


fulted, with Deference, are Inſtances of Pleaſure, they 


are ſuch as never fail a virtuous Old-age, In the Enu- 
Ver. . meration 
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meration of the Iinperfections and Adrantages of the 
younger and later Years of Man, they are fo near in 
their Condition, that methinks it ſhould be incredible 
ue ſee ſo little Commerce of Kindneſs betwcen them. 
If we conſider Youth and Age with Ty, regarding 
the Affinity to Death, Youth has many more Chances 
to be nearer it than Age; what Youth can ſay more 
than an old Man, He ſhall live till Night?“ Youth 
catches Diſtempers more eafily, its Sickneſs is more 
violent, and its Recovery more doubtful. The Youth, 
indeed, hopes for many more Days; ſo cannot the old 
Man. The Youth's Hopes are ill-grounded ; for what 
is more fooliſh than to place any Confidence upon an 
"Uncertainty ? But the old Man has not Room fo much 
as for Hope; he is ſtill happier than the Youth ; he 
has already enjoyed what the other does but hope for : 
one wiſhes to live long, the other has lived long. But, 
alas, is there any thing in human Life, the Duration 
of which can be called long? There is nothing, which 
muſt end, to be valued for its Continuance. If Hours, 
Days, Months, and Vears, paſs away, it is no matter 
what Hour, what Day, what Month, or what Vear 
we die. The Applauſe of a good Actor is due to him 
at whatever Scene of the Play he makes his Exi7, It 
is thus in the Life of a Man of Senſe; a ſhort Life is 
ſufficient to manifeſt himſelf a Man of Honour and 
Virtue; when he ceaſes to be ſuch, he has lived too 
long; and, while he is ſuch, it is of no conſequence 
to him how long he ſhall be ſo, provided he is fo to 
his Life's End, 

N SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 153. T. 


Ac r BAL Max. 


Tu E Deſire of pleaſing makes a Man agreeable or 
unwelcome to thoſe with whom he converſes, accord- 
ing to the Motive from which that Inclination appears 
to flow. If your Concern for pleaſing others ariſes 
from innate Benevolence, it never fails of Succeſs; if 
from a Vanity to excel, its Diſappointment is no leſs 

certain. 
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certain. What we call an agreeable Man, is he who 
is endowed with the natural Bent to do acceptable 


Things, from a Delight he takes in them merely a 


ſuch; and the Affectation of that Character is what 
conſtitutes a Fop. Under theſe Leaders one may draw 
up all thoſe who make any manner of Figure, except 
in dumb Show. A rational and fele& Converſation is 
compoſed of Perſons who have the Talent of pleaſing 


with Delicacy of Sentiments, flowing from habituat 


Chaſtity of Thought. Now and then you meet with 
a Man ſo exactly formed for pleaſing, that will make 
him gain upon every body who hears or beholds him. 
This Felicity 1s not the Gift of Nature only, but muft 
be attended with happy Circumſtances, which add a 
Dignity to the familiar Behaviour which diſtinguiſhes 
him whom we call the agreeable Man. It is from this 
that every body loves and eſteems P-lycarpus. He is 
in the Vigour of his Age, and the Gaiety of his Life; 
but has paſſed through very conſpicuous Scenes in it: 
Though no Soldier, he has ſhared the Danger, and 
ated with great Gallantry and Generoſity, in a deciſive 
Day of Battle. To have thoſe Qualities which only 
make other Men conſpicuous in the World, as it were 
ſupernumerary to him, is a Circumſtance which gives 


Weight to his moſt indifterent Actions; for as a knywn 


Credit is ready Caſh to a Trader, fo {5 acknowikdued 
Merit immediate Diſtinction, and ſerves in the Elace 


of Equipage to a Gentleman. This renders Polycarpus 
graceful in Mirth, important in Bufinefs, and regarded 
with Love in every ordinary Occurrence, 


SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 280. T. 


AGREEABLE in Company. 


| Tr I true Art of being agrecabſe in Company {but 


there can be no ſuch Thing as Art in it) is to appear 
well pleaſed with thoſe you are engaged with, and 


rather to ſ-em well entertained, than to bring Enter- 


tainment to others. A Man thus diſpoſed, is not in- 


] cd what we ordinarily call a good Companion, but 


*« elicn- 
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eſſentially is ſuch, and in all Parts of his Converſation 
has ſomething friendly in his Behaviour, which con- 
ciliates Men's Minds more than the higheſt Sallies of 

Wit or Starts of Humour can poſſibly do. I he Feeble- 
neſs of Age in a Man of this Turn, has ſomething 
which ſhoull be treated with Reſpect even in a Man 


no otherwiſe venerable. The Forwardneſs of Youth, 


when it proceeds from Alacrity, and not Inſolence, has 
alſo its Allowances. 'I he Companion who is formed 
for ſuch by Nature, gives to every Character in Life its 
due Regard, and is ready to account for their Imper- 
fections, and receive their Accompliſhments, as if they 
were his own. It muſt appear that you receive Law 


from, and not give it to, your Company, to make 


you agreeable, 


ALLEGORIES. 


Aurcomss, when well chokes. are like fe 


many Tracks of Light in a Diſcourſe, that make every 
I hing about them ſeem clear and beautiful. A noble 
Metaphor, when it is placed to advantage, caſts a Kind 
of Glory round it, and darts a Luſtre through a whole 
Sentence. Theſe different Kinds of Alluſion are but 
ſo many different Manners of Similitude; and that they 
may pleaſe the Imagination, the Likeneſs ought to be 
very exact, or very agreeable; as we love to Le a Pic- 
ture where the Reſemblance is juſt, or the Poſture and 
Air graceful: But we find eminent Writers very faulty 
in this Reſpect. Great Scholars are apt to fetch Com- 
pariſons and Alluſions from the Sciences in which they 
are moſt converſant; ſo that a Man may ſee the Com- 
paſs of their Learning in a Treatiſe on the moſt indif- 
terent Subject. I have read a Diſcourſe upon Love, 
which none but a profound Chymiſt could underſtand. 


On the contrary, your Men of Buſineſs uſually have Re- 


courſe to ſuch Inſtances, as are too mean and familiar ; 
they are for drawing the Reader into a Game of Cheſs 
or Tennis, or for leading him from Shop to Shop in 


SrEcTATOR, Vol. V. No. 386. T. 


of it. 


tigues that accompany it. 
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the Cant of particular Trades and Employments. It 
is certain there may be found an infinite Variety of 
very agreeable Alluſions in both theſe Kinds; but, for 
the Generality, the moſt entertaining ones he in the 
Works of Nature, which are obvious to all Capacities, 
and more delightful than what is to be found in Arts 
and Sciences. 5 | 
They ſet off all Writings in general, and are the 
very Life and higheſt Perfection of Poetry, where it 


mines in an eminent Degiee. It has preſerved ſeveral 
Poems, for many Ages, that have — elſe to re- 


commend them; and where all the other Beauties are 


preſent, the Work appears dry and inſipid if this ſingle 


one be wanting. It has ſomething in it like Creation; 
it beſtows a Kind of Exiſtence, and draws up to the 
Reader's View ſeveral Objects which are not to be found 


In Being. It makes Additions to Nature, and gives 


greater Variety to God's Works. In a Word, it is 
able to beautify and adorn the moſt illuſtrious Scenes 
in the Univerſe, or to fill the Mind with more glorious 
Shows and Apparitions than can be found in any Part 


SeECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 421. O. 
An Allegory is like the Health we get by hunting; 


as we are engaged in an agreeable Purſuit that draws 


us on with Pleaſure, and makes us inſenſible of the Fa- 
TarrEx, Vol. III. No. 147. 
As ſome of the ſineſt Compoſitions among the An- 


cients are in Allegory, I have endeavoured in ſeveral 
of my Papers to revive that Way of Writing, and 


| hope I have not been unſucceſsful in it; for I find there 
1s always a great Demand for thoſe particular Papers, 


and cannot but obſerve that ſeveral Authors have en- 
deavoured of late to excel in Works of this Nature. 
Among theſe I do not know any one who has ſucceeded 
better than a very ingenious Gentleman, to whom I am 
indebted for the following Piece. 


C 3 How 
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How are wc tortured with the Abſence of what we 
ch et to poueſa, when it appears to he loſt to us! What 
Excurtio..s does the Soul make in Imagination after it! 
And how does it turn into itſelf again more fooliſhly 
fond, and dejected at the Diſappointment ? Our Griet, 
inſtead of having Recourſe to Reaſon, whick might re- 
ſtrain it, ſearches to find a further Nouriſhment; it 
Calls upon Memory to relate the ſeveral Paſſages and 
Circumſtances of Satisfaction which we formerly en- 
joyed; the Pleaſures we purchaſed by thoſe Riches that 
are taken from us, or the Power and Splendour of our 
departed Honour: ; or the Voice, the Words, the 
Looks, the Tem, cr, and Affections, of our Friends 
that are deceaſed. It needs muſt happen from hence, 
that the Paſſion ſhould often ſwell to ſuch a Size as 


ſhoull burſt the Heart which contains it, if Time did 


not make theſe Circumſtances leſs ſtrong and lively; 
to tl at Reaſon ſhould become a more equal Match for 
the Paſſions; or if another Defire, which becomes 
nere preſent, did not overpower them with a hvelicr 
Repreſentation, Theſe are Thoughts which I had, 
when I fell into a Kind of Viſion upon this Subject, 
and may therefore ſtand for a proper Introducton to 2 

Relation of it. | — = 
I found my ſelf upon a naked Shore, with Company 
whoſe afiited Countenances witneſſed their Conditions. 
Before us flowed a Water, deep, filent, and called the 
River of Tears, which, iſſuing from two Fountains on 
an upper Ground, encompaſſed an Iſland that lay be- 
fore us. The Beat which plied in it was old and ſhat- 
tered, ha ing been ſometimes ov erſet by the Impatience 
and Haſte of ſingle Paſſengers to arrive at the other Side. 
This was immediately brought to us by Mi frtu ne, 
who ſteers it; and we were all preparing to take our 
Places, when there appeared a Woman of a mild and 
compoſed Bebaviour, who began to deter us from it, 
by repreſeating the Danger that would attend cur. 
Voyage, Hereupon ſome, who knew her for Pa- ence, 
and ſome of thoſe too who till then cried the loudeſt, 
were perſuaded by her, and returned back. The ret 
of us went in. and ſic {whoſe Gen-nature world not 
| Ager 
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{uffer her to forſake Perſons in I'rouble) defired Leave 
to accompany us, that ſhe might at leaſt adminiſter 
ſome ſmall Comfort or Advice while we failed. We 
were no ſooner embarked, but the Boat was puſhed off, 
the Sheet was ſpread, and, being filled with Sighe, 
which are the Winds of thar Country, we made a Pal- 
ſage to the farther Bank through teveral Difficulties, 
of which moſt of us ſeemed utterly regardleſs. 

When we landed, we perceive the Iſland to be 
ſtrangely overcait with Fogs, wiich no Brightneſs 
could pierce; ſo that a Kind of a gloomy Horror fat al- 
ways brooding over it. This had ſomething in it 

very ſhocking to eaſy 'Tempers; inſomuch that ſome 
others, whom Patience had by this Time gained over, 
left es here, andprivily conver ed themſelves round the 
Verge of the Iſland, to find a Ford, by which ſhe told 
them they might eſcape. 1 . 

For my Part, I ſtill went along with thoſe who were 
for piercing into the Centre of the Viace; and, join- 
ing ourſelves to others whom we found upon the ſame 
Journey, we marched ſolemnly, as at a Funeral, through 

bordering Hedges of Roſemary, and through a Grove 
of Yew- Trees, which love to overſhadow Tombs, 
and flouriſh in Church-Yards. Here we heard on every | 

Side the Wailings and Complaints of the Inhabitants, 
who had caſt themſelves diſconſolately at the Feet of 
Trees; and, as we chanced to approach any of theſe, 
we might perceive them wringing their Hands, beating 
their Breaſts, tearing their Hair, or after ſome other 
Manner vifibly agitated with Vexation. Our Sorrows 
were heightened by the Influence of what we ſaw and 
heard; and one of our Number was wrought up to 
ſuch a Pitch of Wildneſs, as to talk of hanging him- 
ſelf upon a Bough which ſhot temptingly acroſs the 
Path we travelled in; but he was reſtrained from it by 
the kind Endeavours of our above-mentioned Com- 
panion. | | 5 
Me had now gotten into the moſt duſky, filent 
Part of the Iſland; and, by the redoubled Sounds of 
Sighs which made a doleful Whiſtling in the Branches, 
the Thickneſs of the Air which occaſioned faintiſh 
| C 4 Reſpiration, 
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Reſpiration, and the violent Throbbings of Heart 
which more and more affected us, we found that we 
approached the Grotto of Grief. It wasa wide, hollow, 
and melancholy Cave, ſunk deep into a Dale, and 
watered by Rivulets that had a Colour betwecn red 
and black. Theſe crept flow and half congealed 


amongſt its Windings, and mixed their heavy Mur- 


murs with the Echo of Groans, that rolled through 


all their Paſſages. In the moſt retired Part fat the 


d:leful Being herſelf; the Path to ber was ſtrewed with 
 Goads, Stings, and 'Thorns; and her Throne on which 

ſhe ſat was broken into a Rock, with ragged Pieces 
pointing upwards for her to lean upon. A heavy 
Miſt hung above her; her Head oppreſſed with it, re- 
clined upon her Arm: 'Thus did ſhe reign over her 
diſconſolate Subjects, full of herſelf to Stupidity, in 
eternal Penſiveneſs, and the profoundeſt Silence. On 
one Side of her ſtood Deje&ien, juſt dropping into a 


Swoon; and Paleneſs, waiting to a Skeleton; On the 


other Side were Care, inwardly tormented with Ima- 

nations; and 4rguifs, ſuffering outward Troubles to 
ack the Blood from her Heart, in the Shape of Y/- 
turer. The whole Vault had a genuine Diſmalneſs in 
it: which a few ſcattered Lamps, whoſe bluiſh Flames 
aroſe and ſunk in their Urns, diſcovered to our Eyes 
with Increaſe. Some of us fell down, overcome and 
ſpent with what they ſuffered in the Way, and were 
given over to theſe Tormentors that ſtood on either 

| Hand of the Preſence; others, galled and mortified 
with Pain, recovered the Entrance, where Patience, 
whom we had left behind, was ftill waiting to receive 


With her (whoſe Company was now become more 
gratetul to us, by the Want we had found of her) we 
winded round the Grotto, and aſcended at the Back of 
it out of the mournful Dale in whoſe Bottom it lay. 


On this Eminence we halted, by her Advice, to pant 


for Breath; and, lifting our Eyes, which till then 
were fixed downwards, felt a ſullen Sort of Satisfac - 
tion, in obterving through the Shades what Numbers 
had entered the Iland. This Satisfaction, which ap- 


pears 
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pears to have ill Nature in it, was excuſable, becauſe 
it happened at a Time when we were too much taken 
up with our own Concern, to have Reſpect to that ot 
others; and therefore we did not conſider them as ſuf- 
fering, but ourſelves as not ſuffering in the molt forlorn 
Eſtate. It had alſo the Ground-work of Humanity 
and Compaſſion in it, though the Mind was then too 
dark and too deeply engaged to perceive it: But, as 
we proceeded onwards, it began to diſcover itſelf; and, 
from obſerving that others were unhappy, we came to 
queſtion one another when it was that we met, and 
what were the ſad Occahons that brought us together? 
Then we heard our Stories, we compared them, we 
mutually gave and received Pity, and ſo by Degrees be- 
came tolerable Company. g h 
A conſiderable Part of the troubleſome Road was 
thus deceived: At length, the Openings of the Trees 
grew larger, the Air ſeemed thinner, it lay with leſs 
Oppreſſion upon us, and we could now and then diſ- 
cern TraRs in it of a lighter Greyneſs, like the Break- 
ings of Day, ſhort in Duration, much enlivening, and 
called in that country Gleams of Amuſement. Within a 
ſhort Time theſe Gleams began to appear more frequent, 
and then brighter, and of a longer Continuance. The 
Sighe, that hitherto filled the Air with ſo much Dole - 
fulgels, altered to the Sound of common Breezes, and 
in general the Horrors of the Iſland were abated. _ 
When we had arrived, at laſt, at the Ford by which 
we were to paſs out, we met with theſe faſhionable 
Mourners, who had been ferried over along with us, 
and who, being unwilling to go as far as we, had coaſted 
b; the Shore to find the Place, where they waited our 
coming; that, by ſhowing themſelves to the World 
only at the Time we did, they might ſeem alſo to have 
been among the Troubles of the Grotto. Here the 
Waters that rolled on the other dide ſo deep and filent, 
were much dried up; and it was a. eaſy Matter for 
us to wade over. - 
The River being croſſed, we were received upon 
the farther Bank by our Fricn's an Acquaintance, 
im C far. bad brouglit out to cngratulate our Ap- 
| | C 5 pearaace 
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pearance in the World again. Some of theſe blamed us 
or ſtaying ſo long away from them; others adviſed us 
againſt all Temptations of going back * every one 
was cautious not to renew our I rouble, by aſking any 
Particulars of the Journey; and all concluded, in a 
Caſe of ſo much Melancholy and Affliction, we could 
not have made Choice of a better Companion than Pa- 
riencr. Here Patience, appearing ſerene at her Praiſes, 
delivered us over to Comfort. Comfort ſmiled at his 
receiving the Charge; immediately the Sky purpled on 
that Side to which he turned, and double Day at once 
broke in upon me. 
 _ SPECTaToR, Vol. VII. No. 501. O. 


When Hercules was in that Part of his Youth, in 
which it was natural for him to conſider what Courſe 


of Life he ought to purſue, he one Day retired into a 
Deſert, where the Silence and Solitude of the Place 
very much contributed to his Meditations. As he was 
muſing on his preſent Condition, and very much per- 
plexed in himſelf on the State of Lite he ſhould chooſe, 
he faw two Women, of a larger Stature than ordinary, 
approaching towards him. One of them had a very no- 
ble Air, and graceful wg am Her Beauty was 
natural and eaſy, her Perſon clean and unſpotted, her 
Eyes caſt towards the Ground with an agreeable Reſerve, 
her Motion and Behaviour full of Modeſty, and her 
Raiment as white as Snow. The other had a great 
deal of Health and Floridneſs in her Countenance, 
which ſhe had helped with an artificial White and Red; 
and endeavoured to appear more graceful than ordinary 
in her Mien, by a Mixture of Affectation in all her 
Geſtures. She had a wonderful Confidence and Aſlu- 
rance in her Looks, and all the Variety of Colours in 
ber Dreſs that ſhe thought were the moſt proper to 
ſhow ner Complexion to an Advantage. She catt her 
Eyes upon herſelf, then turned them on thoſe that 
were preſent to fee how they liked her, and often 
looked on the Figure ſhe made in her own Shadow. 
Upon ker nearer Approach to Herculis, ſhe ſtepped be- 
tore the other I ady (who came forward with a regular 
com- 
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compoſed Carriage), and, running up to him, accoſted 
him after the following Manner : 1 
My dear Hercules (ſays ſhe), I find you are very 
much divided in your own Thoughts upon the Way of 
Life you ought to chooſe: Be my Friend, and follow 
me; T'll lead you into the Poſſeſſion of Pleaſure, and 
out of the Reach of Pain, and remove you from all 
the Noiſe and Diſquietude of Buſineſs. The Affairs 
of War and Peace ſhall have no Power to diſturb you; 
your whole Employment ſhall be to make your Life 
eaſy, and to entertain every Senſe with its proper Gra- 
tifications. Sumptuous Tables, Beds of Roſes, Clouds 
of Perfumes, Concerts cf Muſick. Crowds of Beau- 
ties, are all in Readineſs to receive you. Come along 
with me into this Region of Delights, this World al 
Pleaſure, and bid farewell for ever to Care, to Pain, 
to Buſineſs.— 3 5 
Hercules, hearing the Lady tall: after this Manner, 
deſired to know her Name; to which ſhe anſwered, 
My Friends, and thoſe who are well acquainted. with 
me, call me Happineſs; but my nemies, and thoſe 
who would injure my Reputation, call me Pleaſure. 
By this Time the other Lady was come up, who 
addreſſed herſelf to the young Hero in a very — 
Manner. | 3 
Hercules (ſays ſhe), J offer myſelf to you, becauſe 1 
know you are deſcended from the Gods, and give 
Proofs of that Deſcent by your Love ta Virtue, and 
Application to the Studies _ for your Age. This 
makes me hope you will gain both for yourſelf and me 
an immortal Reputation. But, before I invite you 
into my Society and Friendſhip, I will be open and 
ſincere with you, and muſt lay down this as an eſtab- 
liſhed Truth; That there is nothing truly valuable 
which can be purchaſed without Pains and Labour. 
The Gods hare ſet a Price upon every real and noble 
Pleature. If you would gain the Favour of the Deity, 
py muſt be at the Pains of worſhipping him; if the 
riendſhip of good Men, you mutt ſtudy to oblige 
them: If you would be honoured by your Country, 
you muſt take care to ſerve it; if you would be emi- 
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nent in War or Peace, you muſt become Maſter of all 
_ tte 1 that can make you ſo. Theſe are 
the only Terms and Conditions upon which I can pro- 
ſe Happineſs. The Goddeſs of Pleaſure here broke 
in upon her Difcourſe: You ſee (ſays ſhe), Hercules, 
by her own Confeſſion, the Way to her Pleaſure is 
long and difficult; whereas that which I propoſe 1s 
| ſhort and eaſy. Alas! ſaid the other Lady, whoſe 
Viſage glowed with a Paſſion made up of Scorn and 
Pity, what are the Pleaſures you propoſe? To eat be- 
fore you are hungry, drink before you are athirſt, 
ſleep | you are tired; to gratify Appetites before 
they are raiſed, and raife ſuch Appetites as Nature 
never planted. You never heard the moſt delicious 
Muſic, which is the Praiſe of one's ſelf; nor ſaw the 
moſt beautiful Object, which is the Work of one's own 
_ Hands: Your Votaries paſs away their Youth in a 
Dream of miſtaken Pleaſures, while they are hoarding 
up Anguiſh, Torment, and Remorſe, Pr Old- age. 
As for me, I am the Friend of Gods and of good 
Men, an agreeable Companion to the Artwan, and 
Houſchold Guardian to the Father of Families; a Pa- 
tron and Protector of Servants, an Aſſociate in all true 
and generous Friendſhips. The Banquets of my Vo- 
earies are never coſtly, , always delicious; for none 
eat or drink at them, who are not invited by Hunger 
and Thirſt. Their Slumbers are found, and their 
Wakings are cheerful. My young Men have the Plea- 
ſure of * themſelves praiſed by thoſe who are in 
years; and thoſe in years, of being honoured by thoſe 
who are young. In a Word, my Followers are fa- 
voured by the Gods, beloved by their Acquaintance, 
_ eſteemed by their Country, and (after the Cloſe of their 
Labours) honoured by Poſterity. = 
We know by the Life of this memorable Hero, that 
he gave up his Heart to the Goddeſs of Yirmze; and I 
believe every one who reads this, will do him the ]uſ- 
tice to approve his Choice. CT 
TATLER, Vol. I. No. 97. 


AL Ex- 
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ALEXANDER. 


? Ir is recorded of Alexander the Great, that in his 
Indian Expedition he buried ſeveral Suits of Armour, 
which by his Directions were made much too big for 
his Soldiers, in order to give Poſterity an extraordi- 
' nary Idea of him, and make them believe that he 
commanded an Army of Giants. > ; 
or SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 127. C. 


There is ſtill extant an Epiſtle of Alexander the Great 
to his Tutor Ariſtotle, upon that Philoſopher's publiſn- 
ing ſome Part of his Writings; in which the Prince 
complains of his having made known to all the World, 
thoſe Secrets in Learning which he had before commu- 
nicated to him in private Lectures; concluding, ha? 
he had rather excel the reſt of Mankind in Knowledge than 
iu Power. . 


| Sezcraron. Vol. V. No. 379. 


The Character of this Prince indeed was, that he 
was unequal, and given to intemperance; but in his 
ſober Moments, when he had the Precepts of his great 
Inſtructor warm in his Imagination, he was a Pattern 

of generous Thoughts and Pifpokrions, in Oppoſition 
to the ſtrongeſt Deſires, which are incident to a Youth 
ON TaTLER, Vol. IV. No. 191. 


A noble Painter, who has the Ambition to draw an 
Hiſtory-piece, has defired me to give him a Subje& on 
which he may ſhow the utmoſt Force of his Art and 
Genius. For this Purpoſe J have pitched upon that re- 
markable Incident between Al-xarder and his Phyſician. 
This Prince, in the Midſt of his Conqueſts in Pera, 
was ſeized with a violent Fever; and, according to 
the Account we have of his va/# Mind, his "Thoughts 
were more employed about his Recovery, as it regarded 
the War, than as it concerned his own Life. He pro- 
feſſed a flow Method was worſe than Death to him, 
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becauſe it was what he more dreaded, an Interruption 
to his Glory; he deſired a dangerous, ſo it might be 
a ſpeedy Remedy. During this Impatience ot the 
King, it is well known that Darius had offered an im- 
nenſe Sum to any one who ſhould take away his Life. 
But Philippus, the moſt eſteemed and moſt knowing of 
his Phyſicians, promiſed, that within three Days Time 
he would prepare a Medicine for him, which ſhould re. 
ſtore him more expeditiouſly than could be imagined. . 
Immediately after this Engagement, Alexander receives 
a Letter from the moſt conſiderable of his Captains, 
with Intelligence, that Darius had bribed Philippus to 
poiſon him. Every Circumſtance imaginable favoured 
this Suſpicion; but this Monarch, who did nothing 
but in an extraordinary Manner, concealed the Letter; 
and, while the Medicine was preparing, ſpent all his 
Thoughts upon his Behaviour in this important Incident. 
From this long Soliloquy, he came to this Reſolution ; 
Al. xander mult net lie here alive ts be oppreſſed by his 
Furmy: I avill wit believe my Phyſician guiliy; or I will 
rather periſh by Guilt, than my own Diffdence. 

At the appointed Hour Phi/ippns enters with the Po- 
tion. One cannot but form to one's felf, on this Oc- 
cation, the Encounter of their Eyes; the Reſolution 
in thoſe of the Patient, and the Benevolence in the 
Countenaace of the Phy ſician. "The Hero raiſed him- 
ſelf in his Bed. and, holding the Letter in one Haad, 
and the Potion in the other, drank the Medicine. It 
will exerciſe my Friend's Pencil and Brain, to place 
this Action in its proper Beauty. A Prince obſerving 
the Features of a ſuſpected Traitor, after having drunk 
the Poiſon he offered lim, is a Circumſtance fo tull 
of Paſſion, that it will require the higheſt Strength of 
his Imagination to conceive it, much more to expreſs 
it: Put, as Painting is Eloquence and Poetry in Me- 
chaniſm, I ſhall raiſe his Ideas, by reading with him 
the fineſt Draughts of the Paſſions concerned in this 
Circumtft ande, from the moſt excellent Poets and Ora- 
tors. The Cenddence which A: rard:r allumes, from 
te Air of Php puc's Face, as he is reading his Accu- 
ſation, and the generous Diſd un which is to riſe in 
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the Features of a falſely accuſed Man, are principally 
to be regarded. In this Particular he muſt heighten 
his Thoughts by reflecting, that he is not drawing 
only an innocent Man traduced, but a Man zealouſly 
affected to his Perſon and Safety, full of Reſentment 
for being thought falſe. How ſhall we contrive to ex- 
=_ the higheſt Admiration mingled with Diſdain? 


ow ſhall we, in Strokes of a Pencil, ſay, what Phi- 


lippus did to his Prince on this Occaſion ? Sir, my Life 
never depended on yours, more than it does now: M ithaut 
knowing the Secret, I prepared the Potion, which you have 
taken, as what concerned Philippus na leſs than Alex- 
ander; and there is nothing new in this Adventure, but 
that it makes me ſtill mare admire the I and Con- 
fidence of my Maſter. Alexander took him by the Hand, 
and ſaid, Philippus, I am confident you had rather I had 


any ther Way ta have manifeſted the Faith I have in you, 


than in a Caſe which ſo nearly concerns me : And, in Gra- 
tiinde, I now aſſure you, I am anxious for the Effect of 
your Medicine, more for your Sake than my own. 


TaTLER, Vol. IV. No. 209. 


ALLUSIONS. 


| B Y Allufrons, a Truth in the Underſtanding is, as it 
were, reflected by the Imagination. We are able to ſee 
ſomething like Colour and Shape in a Notion, and to 
_ diſcover a Scheme of Thoughts traced out upon Mat- 
ter. And here the Mind receives a great deal of Satis- 
faction, and has two of its Faculties gratified at the 
ſame 'Time, while the Fancy is buſy in copying after 
the Underſtanding, and tranſcribing Ideas out of the 
intelletual World into the material. le: 
The great Art of a Writer ſhews itſelf in the Choice 
of — Alluſions, which are generally to be taken 
from the great or beautiful Works of Art or Nature: 
For though whatever is new or uncommon is apt to de- 
light the Imagination, the chief Deſign of an Alluſion 
being to explain or illuſtrate the Paſſages of an Author, 
it ſhould be always borrowed from what is more — 
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and common, than the Paſſages which are to be ex- 
plained. 5 ND 7 
|  SrEcTaToOR, Vol. VI. No. 421. 


 ALC1BIADES. 


A :crp14vss was a Man of great Spirit, ex- 
tremely addicted to Pleaſure, but at the ſame Time 
very capable, and, upon Occaſion, very attentive to Bu- 
ſineſs. He was by Nature endued with all the Ac- 
compliſhments ſhe could beſtow : He had Beauty, Wit, 
Courage, and a great Underſtanding ; but, in the firſt 

Bloom of his Lite, was arrogantly affected with the 
Advantages he had over others. That Temper is 
pretty viſible in an Expreſſion of his, when it was pro- 
poſed to him to learn to play upon a muſical Inſtru- 
ment; he anſwered, It is not for me to give, but to re- 
_ ceive Delight. However, the Converſation of Socrates = 
tempered a ſtrong Inclination to Licentiouſneſs, into 
Reflections of Philoſophy; and, if it had not the Force 
to make a Man of his Genius and Fortune wholly regu- 
lar, it gave him ſome cool Moments; and this follow- - 
ing Soliloquy 1s ſuppoſed by the Learned to have been 
thrown together before ſome expected Engagement, 
and ſeems to be very much the Picture of the Man.— 
I am now wholly alone; my Ears are not enter- 
«* tained with Muſic, my Eyes with Beauty, nor any 
« of my ſenſes fo forcibly affected, as to divert the 
% Courſe of my inward Thoughts: Methinks there is 
_ ** ſomething ſacred in myſelf, now I am alone. What 
„is this Being of mine? I came into it without my 
Choice; and yet Szcrates ſays it is to be imputed to 
«© me. In this Repoſe of my Senſes, wherein they 
communicate nothing ſtrongly to myſelf, I taite me- 
thinks a Being diſtinct from their Operation. Why 
«« may not then my Soul exiſt, when ſhe is wholly 
«« gone out of theſe Organs? I can perceive my Fa- 
* culties grow ſtronger, the leſs I admit the Pleaſures 
aof Senſe; and the nearer I piace myſolf to a bare Ex- 
* iſtence, the more worthy, the more noble, the more 
« ccleſlial 
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m celeſtial does that Exiſtence appear to me. If my 


Soul is weakened rather than improved by all that 
the Body adminiſters to her, ſhe may reaſonably be 
«© ſuppoſed to be deſigned for a Manſion more ſuitable 
„ than this, wherein what delights her, diminiſhes 
«© her Excellence, and that which affects her, adds to 


her Perfection. There is an Hereafter; and I will 


„ not fear to be immortal, for the Sake of Athens.” 
This Scliloquy is but the firſt Dawnings of Thought 
in the Mind of a mite Man given up to Senſuality. 
DR GVUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 81. 


| | AuBITION. 3 
'T xx Ambition of Princes is many Times as hurt- 


ful to themſelves as to their People: This cannot be 
_ doubted of ſuch as prove unfortunate in their Wars, 


: but is often too true of thoſe who are celebrated for 


their Succeſſes. If a ſevere View were to be taken of 


| their Conduct, if the Profit and Loſs by their Wars 


could be juſtly balanced, it would be rarely found that 


the Conqueſt is ſufficient to repay the Cott. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 200. 


 'There are but few Men who are not ambitious of 
_ diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the Nation or Country 
where they live, and of growing conſiderable amo 
thoſe with whom they converſe. There is a Kind o 
Grandeur and Reſpect which the meaneſt and moſt in- 
ſignificant Part of Mankind endeavour to procure in 
the little Circle of their Friends and Acquaintance. 
The pooreſt Mechanic, the Man who lives upon 
common Alms, gets him his Set of Admirers, and de- 
lights in that Superiority which he enjoys over thoſe 
who are in ſome Reſpect beneath him. This Ambition, 
which is natural to the Soul of Man, might methinks 
receive a very happy Turn; and, if it were rightly di- 
rected, contribute as much to a Perſon's Advantage, 
as it generally does to his Uneaſineſs and Diſquiet. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. as, 
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If we look abroad upon the great Multitude of Man- 


kind, and endeavour to trace out the Principles of Ac- 

tion in every Individual, it will, I think, f. 

probable, that Ambition runs through the whole Spe- 
cies, and that every Man, in proportion to the Vigour 


of his Complexion, is more or leſs actuated by it. It 


is indeed no uncommon thing to meet with Men, who 
by the natural Bent of their Inclinations, and without 
the Diſcipline of Philoſophy, aſpire not to the Heights 
of Power and Grandeur; who never ſet their Hearts 
upon a numerous Train of Clients and Dependencies, 
nor other gay Appendages of Greatneſs; who are con- 
tented with a Competency, and will not moleſt their 

Tranquillity to gain an Abundance: But it is not there- 
fore to be concluded, that ſuch a Man is not ambi- 
tious : His Defires may cut out another Channel, and 
determine him to other Purſuits; the Motive may be, 
however, {till the fame; and in thoſe Caſes, likewiſe, 


the Man may be equally puſhed on with the Defire of | 
_ Diſtinction, 5 
Though the pure Conſciouſneſs of worthy Actions, 


abſtracted from the Views of popular Applauſe, be to 
_ a generous Mind an ample Reward, yet the Deſire of 
Diſtinction was doubtles 
Ms Paton, like al others, is fre 
I dis Paſſion, like all others, is frequently perverted 
to evil and ignoble Purpoſes; ſo that we may account 


for many of the Excellencies and Follies of Life upon 


the fame innate Principles; to wit, the Defire of being 
remarkable: For this, as it has been differently culti- 
vated by Education, Study, and Converſe, will bring 
forth ſuitable Effects, as it falls in with an ingenious 


Companion, or a corrupt Mind: It does alſo expreſs 


itſelf in Acts of Magnanimity or ſelfiſh Cunning, as it 
meets with a good or Weak Underſtanding. As it has 
been employed in embelliſhing the Mind, or adorning 
the Outſide, it renders the Man eminently praiſe- wor- 

thy or ridiculous, Ambition therefore is not to be con- 


fined | 


em highly | 


is implanted in our Natures as 3 
an additional Incentive to exert ourſelves in virtuous | 


« 
{ 
| 


4 
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fined only to one Paſſion or Purſuit; for as the ſame 
lumours in Conſtitutions otherwiſe different affect the 
Body atter different Manners, ſo the ſame aſpiring Prin- 
ciple within us ſometimes breaks forth upon one Object, 
ſometimes upon another, . 

It cannot be doubted, but that there is as great a 
Deſire of Glory in a Ring of Wreſtlers or Cudgel- 
players, as in any other more refined Competition for 
Supericrity. No Man, that could avoid it, would 
ever ſuffer his Head to be broken, but out of a Prin- 


cCiple of Honour, 3 
his is the ſecret Spring that puſhes them forward; 


and the Superiority which they gain above the undiſtin- 
guiſhed many, does more than repair thoſe Wounds 
they have received in the Combat. Tis Mr. Waller's 


br gow That Julius Cæſar, had he not been Maſter 
0 


the Roman Empire, would in all Probability have 


made an excellent Wreſtler. 


Great Julius, on the Meuntains bred, 
A Flock perhaps or Herd bad led; 
He that the World ſubdued, had been 
But the beft Wrefiler on the Green. 


That he ſubdued the World, was owing to the Ac- 


| cidents of Art and Knowledge; had he not met with 
| thoſe Advantages, the ſame Sparks of Emulation would 
| have kindled within him, and prompted him to diſtin- 


uiſh himſelf in ſome Enterpriſe of a lower Nature. 
1nce therefore no Man's Lot is ſo unalterably fixed in 
this Life, but that a thouſand Accidents may either 
forward or diſappoint his Advancement, it is, methinks, 


a pleaſant and inoffenſive Speculation, to conſider a 


yu Man as diveſted of all the adventitious Circum- 
tances of Fortune, and to bring him down in one's 
Imagination to that low Station of Life the Nature of 


| which bears ſome diſtant Reſemblance to that high one 
be is at preſent poſſeſſed of. Thus one may view him 


exerciſing in Miniature thoſe Talents of Nature, which, 
being drawn out by Education to their full Length, 
enable him for the Diſcharge of ſome important Em- 
ploy ment. On the other hand, one may raiſe unedu- 
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cated Merit to ſuch a Pitch of Greatneſs, as may ſeem 
equal to the poſſible Extent of his improved Capacity. 

Thus Nature furniſhes a Man with a general Appe- 
tite for Glory, Education determines it to this or that 
particular Object. The Defire of Diſtinction is not, 

I think, in any Inſtance more obſervable than in the 
Variety of Outſides and new Appearances wiich the 
modiſh part of the World are obliged to provide, in 
order to make themſelves remarkable; for any ching 
glaring and particular, either in Behaviour or Apparel, 
is known to have this good Effect, that it catckes the 
Eye, and will not ſuffer you to paſs over the Perſon ſo 
adorned, without due Notice and Obſervation. It 

has likewiſe, upon this Account, been frequently re- 
| ſented as a very great Slight, to leave any Gentleman 

out of a Lampoon or a Satire, who has as much Right 


to be there as his Neighbour, becauſe it ſuppoſes a 


Perſon not eminent enough to be taken notice of, To 
this paſſionate Fondneſs for Diſtinction, are owing va- 
rious frolickſome and irregular Practices; as ſallying 


out into nocturnal Exploits, breaking of Windows, 5 1 


ſinging of Catches, beating the Watch, getting drunk 
twice a day, killing a great Number of Horſes, with 
many other Enterpriſes of the like fiery Nature; for 
certainly many a Man is more rakiſh and extravagant 
than he would willingly be, were there not others to 
look on and give their Approbation. | 
One very common, and at the ſame Time the moſt 
abſurd Ambition that ever ſhowed itſelf in human Na- 
ture, 1s that which comes upon a Man with Experience 
and Old-age, the Seaſon when it might be expected he 
ſhould be wiſeſt; and therefore it cannot receive any 
of thoſe leſſening Circumſtances which do in ſome mea- 


ſure excuſe the diſorderly Ferments of youthful Blood : | 


I mean the Paſſion for getting Money, excluſive of 
the Character of the provident Father, the affectionate 
Huſband, or the generous Friend. It may be remarked, 
for the Comfort of honeſt Poverty, that this Defire 
reigns moſt in thoſe who have but few good Qualities - 
to recommend them. I his is a Weed that will grow 
in a barren Soil. Humanity, Guod-nature, and the 
Advantages of a liberal Education, are incompatible 

| with 
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with Avarice. Tis ſtrange to ſee how ſuddenly this 
abje& Paſſion kills all the noble Sentiments and gene- 
rous Ambitions that adorn human Nature; it renders 
the Man who is over-run with it, a peeviſh and cruel 
Maſter, a ſevere Parent, an unſociable Huſband, a di- 


ſtant and miſtruſtful Friend. But it is more to the 


preſent Purpoſe, to conſider it as an abſurd Paſſion of 
the Heart, rather than as a vicious Affection of the 

Mind. As there are frequent Inſtances to be met with 
of a proud Humility, ſo this Paſſion, contrary to all 
others, affects Applauſe, by avoiding all Show and Ap- 
pearance. For this Reaſon it will not ſometimes en- 
dure even the common Decencies of Apparel. A covet-. 
ous Man will call himſelf poor, that you may ſoath his Va- 
nity by contradifting him. Love, and the Deſire of 
Glory, as they are the moſt natural, ſo they are capa- 
ble of being refined into the molt delicate and rational 
| Paſſions. Tis true, the wiſe man who ſtrikes out of 
the ſecret Paths of a private Life for Honour and Dig- 
nity, allured by the Splendor of a Court, and the un- 
felt Weight of public Employment, whether he ſuc- 
eeceds in his Attempts or no, uſually comes near enough 
to this painted Greatneſs to diſcern the Daubing : He 
is then deſirous of extricating himſelf out of the Hurry 
of Life, that he may paſs away the Remainder of his 
Days in Tranquillity and Retirement. It may be 
thought then but common Prudence in a Man not to 
change a better State for a worſe, nor ever to quit that 
which he knows he ſhall take up again with Pleaſure: 
And yet if human Life be not a little moved with the 
= 2 Gales of Hopes and Fears, there may be ſome 
ger of its ſtagnating in an unmanly Indolence and 

Security. 1 

It is a known Story of Domitian, that after he had 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the Raman Empire, his Deſires 
turned upon catching Flies. Active and maſculine 
Spirits, in the Vigour of Youth, neither can nor ought 
to remain at reſt; If they debar themſelves from aim- 
ing at a noble Object, their Deſires will move dow n- 
wards, and they will feel themſelves actuated by ſome 
low and abject Paſſion, Thus if vou cut off the top 
| Branches 
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Branches of a Tree, and will not ſuffer it to grow 
higher, it will not therefore ceaſe to grow, but will 
quickly ſhoot out at the Bottom. The Man indeed 
who goes into the World only with the narrow Views 
of Selt. intereſt, who catches at the Applauſe of an idle 
M.ultitude, as he can find no ſolid Contentment at the 
End of his Journey, ſo he deſerves to meet with Diſap- 
pointments in his Way: But he who is actuated by a 
noble Principle, whoſe Mind is ſo far enlarged as to 
take in the Proſpect of his Country's Good, who is 
enamoured with that Praiſe which is one of the fair 
Attendants of Virtue, and values not thoſe Acclama- 
tions which are not ſeconded by the impartial Teſti- 


mony of his own Mind; who repines not at the low 


Station which Providence has at preſent allotted him, 


but yet would willingly advance himſelf by juſtifiable 


Means to a more riſing and advantageous Ground; 


ſuch a Man is warmed with a generous Emulation; it 
is a virtuous Movement in him to wiſh, and co endea- 


_ your, that his Power of doing Good may be equal to 


his Will. The Man who is fitted out by Nature, and 


ſent into the World with great Abilities, is capable of 
doing great Good or Miſchief in it. It onght there- 
fore to be the Care of Education, to infuſe into the un- 
tamed Youth early Notions of Juſtice and Honour, 
that ſo the poſſible Advantages of good Parts may uot 
take a bad Turn, nor be perverted to baſe and unwor- 
thy Purpoſes. It is the Buſineſs of Religion and Phi- 
loſophy not ſo much to extinguiſh our Paſſions, as to 
regulate and direct them to valuable, well-choſen Ob- 
jects. When theſe have pointed out to us which {/ourte 


we may lav/fully ſteer, it is no Harm to ſer out all our 
Sail: If the Storms and 'Tempetts of Adverſity ſhould 
riſe upon us, and not ſuffer us to make the Haren 


where we would be, it will however prove no ſmall 
Conſolation to us in theſe Circumſtances, that we 
have neither miſtaken our Courſe, nor fallen into Cala- 


mit ies of our own procuring. 


Religion, therefore, were we to conſider it no farther 


than as it interpoſes in the Añairs of this Lite, i: highly 
valuable and worthy of great Veneration, 1 it fort]. + 
| 1 | the 
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the various Pretenſions, and otherwiſe interfering In- 
tereſts of mortal Men, and thereby conſults the Har- 
mony and Order of the great Community; as it gives 


2 Man room to play his Part and exert his Abilities ; as 


it animates to Actions truly laudable in themſelves, in 
their Effects beneficial to Society; as it inſpires ratio- 
nal Ambition, correct Love, and elegant Defire, —— 
SpECTAToOR, Vol. III. No. 224. 5 
Ambition raiſes a ſecret Tumult in the Soul; it in- 
flames the Mind, and puts it into a violent Hurry of 
Thought. Iris {till reaching after an empty — 
Good, that has not in it the Power to abate or ſatisfy 


it. Moſt other Things we long for can allay the Cra- 


vings of their proper Senſe, and for a while ſet the Ap- 
petite at reſt: But Fame is a Good ſo wholly foreign 
to our Nature, that we have no Faculty in the Soul 
aaapted to it, nor any Organ in the Body to reliſh it; 
an Object of Deſire placed out of the Poſſibility of 
Fruition,—SPECTaToOR, Vol. IV. No. 256. C. 
There is ſcarce a Man living, who is not actuated 
by Ambition. When this Principle meets with an ho- 
n2it Mind and great Ahilities, it does infinite Service 
to the World; on the contrary, when a Man only 
thinks of diſtinguiſhing himſelf, without being thus 
qualified for it, he becomes a very pernicious or a very 
ridiculous Creature ——SezscTaror, Vol, VIII. 
No. 570. | e i | 


AMITY between the twa Sexes dangerius. 


I. ſhould, methinks, preſerve Modeſty, and its In- 
tereſts in the World, that the Tranſgreſſion of it always 
creates Offence ; and the very Purpoſes of Wantonneſs 
are defeated by a Carriage which has in it ſo much 
Boldneſs, as to intimate that Fear and ReluRance are 
quite extinguiſhed in an Object which would be other- 
wiſe deſirable. It was ſaid of a Wit ia the laſt Age, 


Sidney 
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Which can with a reſiſtleſs Charm impart 
T he locſeſt Wiſhes to the chaſteſt Heart; 
Raiſe ſuch a Conflict, kindle ſuch a Fire, 
| Between declining Virtue and Deſire, | 
That the poor vanguiſb d Maid diſſol ves away 
In Dreams all Night, in Sighs aud Tears all Day. 


Sidney has that prevailing 3 Art, g = 1 


This prevailing gentle Art was made up of Com- 
laiſance, Courtthip, and artful Conformity to the 
Modeſty of a Woman's Manners. Ruſticity, broad Ex- 
preſſion, and forward Obtrugon offend thoſe of Educa- 
tion, and make the Tranſgreſſors odious to all who 
have Merit enough to attract Regard. It is in this 


Taſte that the Scenery is ſo beautifully ordered in the | 
Deſcription which Anthony makes, in the Dialogue be- 


tween him and Dolabella, of Cleopatra in her Barge. 
Her Galley derwn the Silver Cidnos row'd, 


The Tackling Silk, the Streamers wav'd with Gold: 


The gentle Winds were lodg d in purple Sails; 
Her 2 „ like Nereids, round her Couch ærere 
| cd, | | | 

Where ſhe, anither Sea-born Venus, lay; 

She lay, and lean'd her Cheek upon her Hand, 

And caſt a Look fo languiſhingly fevect, 

| As if}, ſecure of all Beolders Hearts, 


Negle&ing ſhe could take them. Hays, ike Cupids, 


Stood fanning, with their painted Wings, the Wind. 
That play d about her Face; but if ſhe fail d, 

A darting Glory ſcem d to blaze abroad, 

That Men's defiring Eyes were never arent, 

But hung pon the Ob ect. To ſoft Flutes 

T be Silver Oars kept Time; and while thiy l d. 
The Hearing gave new Pleaſure 10 the Sigh, 

Aud both to T bc. e 


Here the Imagination is warmed with all the Objetts | 
preſented; and yet there is nothing that is luſcicus, or 
what raiſes any Idea more looſe than that of a beautiful 


Woman {et off to Advantage, Ihe like, or a more 
delicate 
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delicate and careful Spirit of Moleſty, appears in the 
following Pailage in one of Mr. Philips's Paſtorals. 


Breathe ff ', re Winds; ye Waters, gently flow ; 
Shield her, ye Trees; y Flow'rs, around her grow ; 
J Sxwains, I beg yon, paſs in Silence by 
My Lye in youder Vale afleep does lie. 


Deſire is corrected when there is a Tenderneſs or 
Admiration expreſſed which partakes the Paſſion: 


Ucentious Language has ſomething brutal in it, 
which diſgraces Humanity, and leaves us in the 


Condition of the Savages in the Field. But it may 
be aſked, To what good Uſe can tend a Diſcourſe of 
this kind at all? It is to alarm chaſte Ears againſt 


| fuch as have what is above called the prevailing gentle 
Art. Maſters of that Talent are capable of clothing 
their Thoughts in ſo ſoft a Dreſs, and ſomething ſo 


diſtant from the ſecret Purpoſe of their Heart, that 
the Imagination of the unguarded 1s touched with a 
Fondneſs which grows too inſenſibly to be reſiſted. 
Much Care and Concern for the Lady's Welfare, to 
ſeem afraid leſt ſhe ſhould be annoyed by the very 
Air which ſurrounds her, ard this uttered rather 
an Ah, or an Oh, at ſome little Hazard in moving or 
making a Step, than in any direct Profeſſion of Love, 
are the Methods of ſkilful Admicers: They are 
honeſt Arts when their Purpoſe is ſuch, but infa- 
mous when miſapplied. It is certain that many a 


15 Looks, and expreſſed by an Interjection, 


young Woman in this Town has had her Heart irre- 
coverably won, by Men who have not made one Ad- 
I  vance which ties their Admirers, though the Females 
| languiſh with the utmoſt Anxiety. I have often, by 


Way of Admonition to my Female Readers, given 
them Warning againſt agreeable Company of the 


| other Sex, except they are well acquainted with 


their Characters. Women may diſguiſe it if they 


| think fit; and, the more to do it, they may be angry 
u me for ſaying it; but I ſay it is natural to them, 
that they have no * of Approbation of Men 


Vor, I. without 
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without ſome Degree of Love, For this Reaſon, he 
15 dangerous to be entertained as a Friend or Viſitant, 
who is capable of gaining an eminent gilrem or Ub. 
ſervation, though it by ever fo remote, froin Preten- 
ſions as a Lover. If a Man's Heart has not the Ab. 
horrence of any treacherous Deſign, he may ecaſily 
improve Approbation into 1unda-fs, and Kindneſs 
into Paſſion. I here poihbly may be no manner of 
Love between them in the Eves of all their Acquaint- 
ance ; no, it is all Frienditip ; and vet they may be 
as fond as Shepherd and She pherdefs' in a Paſtoral; but 
ſtill the Nymph and the Swain may be to each other, 
no other, I warrant you, than Nzlates and Or/or. 


When Lucy decks cue F!.avers her fo. ing Brcaſt, 
Ard 2 her Elboxn leans, diſembling Reſt; | 
Unable to refrain my madidins Mind, 


Nor Sheep nor Paſture wvorth . my Care 1 fad. 


Once Delia Ag. ; 0: eaſy Is reclin'd, 

Her lowely Limb; half bare, "and rnde te Wind ; 
4d [moeth'd _ C oats, and fecte a fient R;; 
Condenin me, S'epherds, if {did 47455. 


Such good Offices as theſe, and ſuch fri :endly 
Thoughts and Concerns for one another, are what 
makes up the Amity, as they call it, between Man 
and Woman. 
It is the Permiſſion of ſuch Interccurſe, that makes 
a young Woman come to the Arms of her Hufband, 
after the Diſappointment of four or five Paſſions, 
which ſhe has ſucceſſixely bad for different len, 
before ſhe 18 prudentiallz given to bim, for * hom 
ſhe has neither Love ner Friendſhip. For what 
ſhouli a poor Creature do thit has loft all her 
Friends? There's Marizet the Agreeahle, has, to 
my Know: x\ge, had a Frieniſhip for Lord W«1f5r2, 
which had Ike to break her Heart: Ihen ſhe had 
ſo great a Friendſhip for Colonel Hardy, that ſhe 
could not endure any Woman elſe ſhould do any 
thing but rail at bim. Many and fail h have been 
Diſaiters 
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| Diſafters between Friends who have fallen out; and 


theſe Reſentments are more keen than ever thoſe of 
other Men can poſlibly be: But in this it happens 
unfortunately, that as there ought to be nothing con- 
cealed from one Friend to another, the Friends of 
different Sexcs very often find fatal Effects from their 
Unanimity, | | 5 
For my Part, who ſtudy to paſs Life in as much 
lunocence and Tranquillity as I can, I ſhun the Com- 
pany of agreeable Women as much as poſſible ; and 
mutt confeſs that I have, though a tolerable good Pa1- 
loſopher, but a low Opinion of Platonick Love; for 
which Reaſon I thought it neceſſary to give my fair 
Readers a Caution againſt it, having, to my great 
Concern, obſerved the Waiſt of a Platoniſt lately 
ſwell to a Roundneſs which is inconfiſtent with that 


Srecrxrok, Vol. VI. No. 400. T. 


AxXACREO Ns Iuſtrucman to a Painter t9 Paint bis 


| Miſtreſs. 


BES T aud happicfi Artizan, 
Beſ? of Painters, if you can 

W:th your many colour'd Art 

Paint the g of my Heart ; 


Deſcribe the Charms you hear from me. 


3 


(Her Charms you could not 2 and je) 7 

Aud make the alſeat Nymph appear, | 

As if her lovely ſelf was here. — 2 

Firſt, draxv her eaſy flowing Hair | . 

As ſoft and black as ſbe is fair; 77 
Aud if your Art can rije ſo big, 8 

Let breathing Odours round her fly. 

Beneath the Shade of flowing Fet, 

The 1:*r; Forehead ſmoothly ſet ; 2 


With Care the ſable Brows extend, 

And in two Arches nicely ben.. f 

That the fair Space <vhich lies tui 

De melting Shade, may ſcarce l fen. 

The Eve muſt be uncommon Fire ; 

Spore, languilh, and dd. fire; 
) 2 7 
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The Flames muten muſt vet be felt, 

Lite Pallas 4d, like Venus meite 

The roſy Cheets niuf? teem t0 P 8 

Aula the White of netu ſull'u Snow, 

Let her Lips P.r/uaſton ex, 

Ii filence e'egan''y i; 

As if the blafhing Rivals grote, 

Breathing and inviting Lowe < 

Beleev her Chin be ſure to dock 

IF:th ev'ry Grace her polijh'd Net; 

While all that's pretty, ſoft and ject, 

I. the ferollizg Boſom. mect : 

The reſt in purple Garments we!l, 
Her Body, not her Shape conceal : 

Enough —The lowely Work ts done; 

Tye breat! is Paint vill ſpeak anon. 


Granvian, Vol. II. No. 168. 
Axa TOMY. 


| Tuosz who were filled in Anatomy among 


the Antients, concluded from the outward and in- 


u ard Make of a human Body, that it was the Work 
of a Being tranſcendently wife and powerful. As 
the World grew more enlightened in this Art, their 
Diſcoveries gave them freſh opportunities of admiring 
the Conduct of Providence in the Formation cf a hu— 
man Body. Galen was, converted by his Diſſections, 
and could not but own a ſupreme Being, upon a Sur- 
vey of this his Handy-work. here were indeed 


many Parts, of which the old Anatomiſts did not 


know the certain Uſe; but as they ſa that moſt cf 
thoſe which they examined, were adapted with ad- 
mirable Art to their ſeveral Functions, they did not 
queſtion but thoſe, whoſe Uſes they could not deter- 
mine, were contrived with the ſame Wilder for their 
reſpective Ends and Purpoſes. Since the Circula- 
tion of the Blood has been found out, and many 
other great Diſcoveries have been made by our mo- 


dern Anatomiſts, we fee new Wonders in the hu- 
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man Frame, and diſcern ſeveral important Uſes for 
thoſs Parts which the Antients knew nothing of. 
In ſhort, the Body of Man is ſuch a Subject, as 
ſtands the utmoſt Teſt of Examination. "Though 
it appears formed with the niceſt Wiſdom, upon 
the moit ſuperticial Survey of it, it ſtill mends 
upon the Search, and produces our Surpriſe and 
Amazemert in proportion as we pry into it. What 


I have here fail of a human Body, may be applicd 


to the Body of every Animal, which has been the 
Subject of anatomical Obſervations. | 

ihe Body of an Animal is an object adequate 
to our Senſes; it is a particular Syſtem of Pro- 
vidence that lies in a narrow Compaſs: The Eye 
is able to command it, and, by ſucceſſive Enquirics, 
can ſearch into all its Parts. Could the Body of 
the Whole Earth, or indeed the whole Univerſe, 


be thus ſubmitted to the Examination of cur 


Seaſes, were it not too big and diſproportioned 
to our Enquiries, too unwieldy for the Management 
of the Eye and Hand, there is no queſtioa but it 
would appear to us as curious and well contrived a 
Frame, as that of a human Body. We ſhould ſee 
the ſame Concatenation and Subferviency, the ſame 
Beauty and Harmony in all and every of its Parts, as 
we diſcover in the Body of every ſingle Animal. 
Ihe more extended cur Reaſon is, and the more 
able to grapple with immenſe objects, the greater ſtill 
are thoſe Diſcoveries which it makes of Wiſdom and 
Providence in the Works of the Creation. A Sir 
Iſaac Newtin, who ſtands up as the Miracle of the 
preſent Age, can look through a whole planetary 

dyſtem ; conſider it in its Weight, bas. and 


Meaſure ; and draw from it as many Demonſtrations 


of infinite Power and Wiſdom, as a more confined 
Underſtanding is able to deduce from the ſyſtem of a 
human Body. 

But to return to our Speculations on Anatomy, 1 
mall here confider the Fabrick and Texture of the 
Eodies of Ammals in one particular View; which, 


w my Opinion, ſhows the Hand of a _— 


3 
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and all-wife Being, in their Formation, with the 
Evidence of a thoufnd Demontrations. 1 think 
we may lay this down as an inconteſted Principle, 
that Chance never zcts in a perpetual Uniformity 
and Confiilence with itſelf. It one ſhould always 
tling the ſame Number with ten thouſand Dice, or 
ſee every i nrow juſt five Times less, or five Jimes 
more in Number than the Throw which immedi- 
ately precc ded it, who would not imagine there 


uns ſome invibl Power which directed the Cal? 


Illis is the Proceeding wilch we find in the Opera- 
- * 7 o 4 - * — = . Y ; 
tions o Nature: FEvrerv Kind of Animal is diver- 


fed by dilferent Magnitudes, each of which gives 


rii: to a different Species. It a Man trace che Dog 
or Lion kind, and he will obſerve how many of the 
Works of Nature are publiſhed, if I may uſe the Ex- 
preikon, in a variety of Editions, If we look into 
the reptile Worll, or into thoſe different Kinds of 


Animals that fill che Element of Water, we meet with 


the ſame Repetitions among ſeveral Species, that dif- 
ier very little from one another but in Size and Bulk, 


You find the ſame Creature that is drawn at large, 


copied out in ſeveral Propoctions, and ending in 
Miniature. It would be tedious to produce In- 


ſtances of this regular Conduct in Providence, 28 


it would be ſuperiluous to thoſe who are verſed in 
the natural Hiſtory of Animals. Ihe magnificent 
Harmony is ſuch, that we may obſerve innumerable 
Dic:/t5ns running upon the ſame GH. I might 
allo extend this Speculation to the dead Barts of Na- 
ture, in which we find Matter diſpoſed into many /#- 
ier Syſtems, as well in cur Survey of Stars and 
tlinets, as of Stones, Vegetables, and other ſublu— 
nary Parts os the Creation. In a word, Providence 


has ſhown the Richneſs of its Goodneſs and Wiſdom, 


not only in the Production of many original Species, 
but in the \ultipli-ity of Deſcants which it has made 
on every original Species in particular. 

But to purſue this Thought ſtill farther : Every 
living Creature, confidered in itſelf, has many very 
complicated Parts, that are exact Copies of ſome 
BY | other 
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other Parts which it pofleſſes, and which are com- 
plicated in the fame Manner. One Eye would have 
been ſaſftcienc for the &ibfitence and Prefers ation of 
an Animal; but in order to better bis Condition, 
wo fre another placed with a mathematical Exactnets 
in the ſame moſt advantageous Situation, and in 
every Particular of the fame Size and texture. Is 
it poſſible for Chance to be thus delicate and uniform 
in her Operations? Should a Mallion of Dice turn 
up twice together the fame Number, the Wonder 
wauld be nothing, compared to this; but when we 
fee this Stinilftude and Retemblance in the Arm, the 
Hand, the Fingers; when we fee one halt of the 
Body entirely correſpond with the other in all thoſe 
minute Strokes, without winch a man might bave 
Part rertate ! a Eundied Himes in the fame Body, 
notenblan ing it confiits of tie work intricate weas - 
ing (f numberleſs Fibres, and theſe Parts diftering;. 
fill in Magnitude, as the Convenience of their par- 
ticular Situation requires; ſure a Man muſt have a 
ſtrange Caſt of Underſtanding, who does not diſcover 
the Finger of God in ſo wonderful a Work. Theſe 
Duplicates in thoſe Parts of the Body, without which 
a Man might bare very well ſubſiſted, though not ſo 
well as uith them, are a plain Demonſtration of an 
all-wife Contriver; as thoſe more numerous Copy- 
125, Wi are feund among the Veſſels of the fame 
Dody, are evident Demonſtrations that they could 
not be the Work of Chance. This Argument re- 
cerves additional Strength, if we apply it to every 
Animal and Inſect within our Knowledge, as well as 
to thoſe namberleſs living Creatures that are Objects 
to minute for a human Eye: And if we conſider 
how the ſeveral Species in this whole World of Life 
re.emvble one another in very many Particulars, fo 
far as it is conyenient for their reſpective States of 
Exiſterce 3 It 1s much more probable that an hundred 
Mulions of Nice ſhould he catually th own a hundred 
Millions ef Times in the ſame Numb, than that 
che Body of any ſingle Animal ſhould be produced by 
4 the 
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very weil ſub ted; nav, «hen we often fce a ung! 
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the fortuitous Concourſe of Matter. And that the 
like Chance ſhould ariſe in innumerable Inſtances, re- 
quires a Degree of Credulity that is not under the Di- 
rection of common Senſe, We may carry this Con- 
4ileration yet farther, if we reflect on the two Sexes 
in -\ery living Species, with ut! cir Rejemblances to 
each other, and thoſe particular Diſtinctions that 
vw Cre neccilary tor Kcepung 7) titts gat World of 
Lite, | 

There are many more Demonſtratiors of a ſupreme 
Being, and of his tranſcendent Ve 36m, Vower, and 
Goodneſs, in the Formation of the Body of a Fving 
Creature, for which I refer my Reader to oiher 
Writings, particularly to the Sixth Book of the 
Poem entitled Creatin, where the Anatomy of the 
human Body is deſcribed with great Perſpicuity and 
Elegance. I have been particular on the "Thought 


which runs through this Speculation, b:cauſe I have 


not ſeen it enlarged upon by others, | 
1 5 SPECTATOR, Vol, VII. No. 543. O. 


ANCESTRY. 


Hoa, Juvenal, Bail au, and indeed the 
greateſt Writers in almoſt every Age, have expoſed, 
with Wit and good Senſe, the Vanity of a Man's 


valuing himfelf upon his Anceſtors, and endcavoured _. 


to ſhow that true Nobility conſiſts in Virtue, not in 
Birth. With Submiſſion however to ſuch very great 
Authorities, I think they have puſhed this Matter 2 
little too far. We ouvht, in Gratitude, to honour 
the Poſterity of thoſe vw 10 have raited either the In- 
tereſt or Reputation of their Country, and by wheie 
Labours we ourſelves are more happy, wiſe, or vir- 
tuous, than we ſhoul have been without them. Pe- 


ſides, naturally ſpraking, a Man bids fairer for 
Greatneſs of Soul, who is the Peſcendant cf wor- 


thy Anceſtors, and has good Blood in his Veins, 
than one who is come of ignoble and obſcur: Paren- 
tage. For theſe Reaſons, I think a Man of Merit, 


who is derived from an illuſtrious Line, is very jultlx 
| — 
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to be regarded more than a Man of equal Merit who 
has no Claim to hereditary Honours : Nay, I think 
thoſe who are indiFerent in themſelves, and have no- 
thing elſe to diſtinguiſh them but the Virtues of 
their Forefathers, are to be looked upon with a Degree 
of Veneration even upon that Account, and to Fe 
more reſpected than the common Run of Men HO 
are of low and vulgar Extraction. OR 

After having thus aſcribed due Honovrs to Birth 
and Farentage, I muſt however take Notice of thoſe 
who arrogate to themſelves more Honours than are 
due to them on this Account. The firſt are ſuch 
who are not enough ſenſible that Vice and Ignorance 


| taint the Llzod, and that an unworthy Behaviour de- 


grades and diſennobles a Man in the Eye of the 
World, as muck as Birth and Family aggrandize and 
exalt him. | | 2 

lde ſecond are thoſe who believe a nezw Man of 
an elevated Merit, is not more to be honoured than 
an infignificant and worthleſs Man, who is deſcended 
from a long Line of Patriots and Heroes; or, in other 
Words, beheld with Contempt a Perſon who is ſuch a 
Man as the firit Founder of their Family was, upon 
viſe Reputation they value themſ Ives. 

Zur I hall chiefly apply my ſelf to thoſe whoſe. 
Quality fits uppermoſt in all their Diſcourſes and 
Behaviour. An empty Man of a great Family, is 
a Creature that is ſcarce converſable. You read his 
Anceſtry in his Smile, m his Air, in his Eyebrow. 
He has indeed nothing but his Nobility to give Em- 
ploym-nt to his Thoughts. Rank and Precedenc 
are the important Points which he is always diſcut- 
ſing within himſelf. A Gentleman of this Turn be- 
gan a Speech in one of King Charles's Parliaments: 
Sir, I Hal Hhutur ta be biru ot a Time-———upon | 
which a rough honeſt Gentleman took him up ſhort, 
grund fain Bui avhai that Gentleman means ; Is 
thore avy an in the Hoſe that has nt had the Honor ta 
be boru as e as himſelf'? 'The good Sonſe which 
reigus in cur Nation, has pretty well deſtroyed this 
llacched Bekaviour among Men who have ſcen the 
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World, and know that every Gentleman will be 
treated upon a Footing of Equality. Put there 
are many who have had their Education among 
Women, Dependants or Flatterers, that loſe all the 
Reſpect which would otherwiſe be paid them, by 
being too aſſiduous in procuring it. 
My Lord Feth has been fo educated in Functilio, 
that he governs himſelf by a Ceremonial in all the 
ordinary "Occurrences of Lite, He meaſures out his. 
Bow to the Degree of the Perſon he converſes with. 
J baie feen him in every Inclination of the Body, 
fram the familiar Nod, to the low Stoop in the Salu— 
ation.—l remember five of us, who were acquainted 
with one another, met one Morning at his Lodgings, 
when a Wag of. the Company was ſay ing, it would be 
worth while to obſerve how he would diliir gurſh us at 
his firſt Entrance. Accordingly „be no founer came 
into the Room, but catting his Eve about, II Cord 
Such-a-me, ſays he, yrur meſi humble Servant ; Sir 
Richard, ru humble Servant; Torr Servant, Mr. 
Tronſide ; "Mr. Os Hoco 3 n di? Ilahb ! Frank, 
are you there ? 
There 1s nothing more eaſy than to diſcover a 
Man whoſe Heart is full of his Family. Weak 


Minds that have imbibed a ſtrong Tincture of the 


Nurſery, younger Brothers that have been brought 
up to nothing, ſuperannuated Retainers to a great 


Houſe, have generally their 3 taken up with 


litt! 4c elie. 


J had ſome Years ago an | Aunt of my own, by 
Name, Vits. Martha [ronfide, who wou!d never 


marry beneath herſelf, and was ſuppoſed to have 


died a Maid in the eightieth Year of her Age. She 
was the Chronicle of our Family, and paſt away the 
greateſt Part of the laſt forty Vears- of her Life, in 
recounting the Antiquity, * Exploits and 
Alliances of the [ranfides. Mrs. Martha converſed 
generally with a Knot of old Virgins, who were like— 

wie of good Famihies, and had been very cruel all 


he Beginning of the laſt Century. "they were every. 


one of dem as proud as Lucifer, but ſaid their Prayers 
twice 
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twice a Day, and in all other ReſpeAs were the belt 
Nomen in the World. If they * 4 fine Petticcat at 
Churc!, oy immediately took to pieces the Pedigree 
of ber thar wore it, and would lift up their Eres to 
lezten at the Confidence of the auc Minx, when 
id ſhe was 4 Tradeſm ns Daughter. It is 


t! 6 en 

im-ofihle to deferine N ptous In ignation that 
* culd aciſe in them t the 783 it of 2 Man who livel 
pert fly. on an Eiftate of his Own getting. They 


re tra. af orted with Zeul berond Menſure, if they 
eas i of a you ng Woman's matching hericlt into a 
vas Famil upon Accgunt only of her Beauty, her 
Merit, or her Monev. In ſhort, there was not a 


Female within ten Niles of them, that was in poſſeſ⸗- 
ſon of. Cold Watch, a Pear! Neckhce, or a Piece 
Mei ace, bus nen examined her Title to it. 
My Au Are 47 OT 0 Cn! Wwe Me very frequently for | 
ot ſu neter ty valai ag my (elf. She would not eat a 
zit all Din crime, if at an Invitation ſhe found ſhe 


h. 15 5 oa 1H ted below nerf end would frown upon 
r an Flons together, if he ſa me give Place to 
any an er a Baronet, As I was once talking to 
her of a w.ialthy Citizen whom ſhe had refuſed in 
her Youth, "a declared to me with great Warmth, 
tat ſhe preferred a Man of Quality in his Shirt to 
the richett Man upon the Change in a Coach and Six. 
She preten led that our Family was ncarly related by 
the .v1::ther's Side to half a dozen Peers; but as none 
ot them knew any thing of the Matter, we always 
kept it a Secret among ourſelves. A little before her 
Dear h, ſhe was reciting to me the Hiſtory of my 
Torefathers; but dwelling a little longer than or- 
dinary vpcn the Actions of Sir Cilbere Iran ſde, who 
lad a Horſe ihet under him at E (vr hill Fight, I gave 

an unkortunate Pith, and ae, V bat is * this tn mes? 
Upon which ſhe retired to her Cloſet, and fell a ſcrib- 
biun ; for three Hours together; in whict Time, as I 
afterwards found, ſhe fruck me cut of her W ill, and 
leit all the had to my Siſter Margaret, a wh edling 
Baggage, that uſed to be aſking about her Grear 
Crandfacher from Morning to Night, She now lies 
buried 
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buried among the Family of the Tranſidis, with a 
Stone over her, a-quainting the Reader, that ſhe 
died at the Age of eighty Years, a Spinſter, and 
that ſhe was deſcended of the antient Family of the 
ſronſides; after which follows the Genealogy drawn 
up by her own Hand. : 
Oe Grar>1iax, Vol. II. No. 145, 
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Tis not only very common in the Mouths of 
Pedunts, and perhaps in their Hearts too, to declare, 
That all that is gead is borroxved from the Antients 5 but 
is often urged by Men of no great Learning, for 
| Reaſons very obvious. Now, Nature being ſtill the 
ſame, it is impoſſible for any modern Writer to paint 
her otherwiſe than the Antients have done. If, tor 
Example, I was to deſcribe the General's Horſe at 
the Battle of Blenheim as my Fancy repreſented ſuch a 
noble Beaſt, and that Deſcription ſhould reſemble 
what Virgil hath drawn for the Horſe of his Hero, 
it would be almoſt as ill-natured to urge that I had 
| ſtolen my Deſcription from Virgil, as to repreach the 
Duke of Mariboraugſh for fighting like Areas. All 
that the moſt exquiſite Judgement can perform, is. 
out of that Variety of Circumſtances wherein natural 
Objects may be conſidered, to ſelect the moſt beauti- 
ful ; and to place Images in ſuch a View as will affect 
"he Fancy after the moſt delightful Nlauner. But 
over and above a jut Painting of Nature, a learned 
Reader will find a new Beauty, ſuperadded in a happy 
Imitation of ſome famous Antient, as it revives in his 
Mind the Pleaſure he took in the firſt Reading of 
Tuch an Author. Such Copyings as theſe, give that 
kind of double Delight which we perceive when we 
look upon the C' Aren of a beautiful Couple; 
where the Eye is not more charmed with the Sym- 
meiry of the Parts, than th: Mind by obſerving the 
Reſemblance tranſmitted from Parents to their Off- 
ſpring, and the mingled Features of the Father and 
8 | NMotllsx. 
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Mother. The Phraſes in Holy Writ, and Alluſions to 
ſeveral Paſſages in the inſpired Writings, (though not 
produced as Proofs of Doctrine) add Majeſty and Au- 
thority to the nobleſt Diſcourſes of the Pulpit : In like 
Manner an Imitation of the Air of Homer and /irgil, 
raiſes the Dignity of modern Poetry, and makes it 
appear ſtately and venerable. 5 
EY Guardian, Vol. I. No. 12. 
. | 


ANIMALS. 


WE Friend Sir Roger is very often merry with me 

upon my pailing ſo much of my lime among his 
Poultry; he has caught me twice or thrice at a Bird's 
Neft, and ſeveral Times fitting an Hour or two to- 
gether near a Hen and Chickens. He tells me he be- 
lieves I am perſonally acquainted with every Fon! 
about his Houſe, calls ſuch a particular Cock my 
Favourite, and frequently complains that his Ducks 


and Geeſe have more of my Company thaa himſelf, 


I muſt confeſs I am infinitely dehghted with thoſe 
Speculations of Nature which are to be made in a 
Country Life: And as my Reading has lain pretty 
much among Books of natural Hiſtory, I cannot for- 
bear recollecting upon this Occaſion, the ſeveral Re- 
marks which I have met with in Authors, and com- 
paring them with what falls under my own Obſerva- 
tion; the Arguments for Providence drawn from the 
natural Hiſtory of Animals, being in my Opinion de- 
monſtrative. „ 

Ihe Make of every Kind of Animal, is different 

from that of every other Kind; and vet there is not 
the leaſt Turn in the Muſcles, or Twiſt inf the Fibres 
of any one, which does not render them more proper 
for that particular Animal's Way of Life, than any 
other Cait or Texture could have ben. | 

The moſt violent Appetites in all Creatures are, 
Luft and Hunger; the firſt is a perpetual Call upon 
them to propagate their Kind, the latter to preſerve 
themſclves, 


It 
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It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different Nogrecs of 


Care that d icend apr the _ 1t to the Lodag, o 


far as 1s abſolutely tary for the Leaviig a Poſ- 
terity. Some 8 Ci k their E945 as Chance 
directs them, and think of them no farth ier, as Iniwcts 
anch ſeveral Kinds of Fiu,: others, of a nicer Frame, 

tind out proper Beds to dep it them in, and there 
k tre them, a3 the * it, the Crocodile, and CI- 
ttich. Others hach their Eggs, and tend the Birth 
till it is able to Mitt for it! ſelt. 

What can we call the Principle winch directs every 
Kind of Bird to obHrve a particu lar Plan in the Strec- 


ture of its Newt, and directs all of the fame Species 


tu Vork after the fame Ylod1? It cannot be [iniintron g 
Ir though vou Eaten a Crow under a Hen, and never 
let it fee env of ns Works of its own Nind, the Neſt 
it Maes hall b > ſane, tO the © ati of a Stiæx, 
«ih all other Net of the fam e Specics, It cannot 
be Reuſen; for were An: 1 exuucd with iT to as 
great a Degree as Maa, tteir bukdiags „could be as 
.itorent as ours, according to the diferent Com ent- 
cus that they would propute to demfelies. 

Tt it not remarkable, that the fame Lemper of 
Weather witch raves this general Warmth in_\numals, 
would cover the Trees with Leaves, and ihe Fields 
with Grabs, for their Security and Concealment, and 


produce ſuch mivite Swarins of Inſcets, tor the Sul- 


tenance of their reſpective Brovds? 

Is it not wondertul that the Love of the Parent 
(Gould be fo violent while it Jails, and that it ſhould 
Ii no longer than is ce Yary tor the Preſervation of 
the Young ? ? 


The Violence of this natural Love is exemplifie d 


by a very raj ous Exper'i nent, which I thail quote 


at leagih, | find it in an excellent Author; and 


hope iny Wee s will parc. n che Mentioning ſuch an 
Inſtance of Cruel, becauſe there is nothing can fo 
effectuali;” ſno rhe tren th of that Principle i in Ani- 
mals of which Lan now ſpeaking. A Perſon who 
« was well Hillen in Diſſections, opered a Bitch, and 
and as mne lay in the moſt exquifite "Cortures, offer- 
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„ed her one of her young Puppies, which ſhe ip. 
* meat ately tell a leking; and tor the lime ſeemed 
„ jn{en{ible of her own Pain. On the Removal, ſhe 
« kept her Eve lixed on it, and began a wailing Sort 
« of Orv, nich ſeemed rather to proceed from tlic 
« os of her voung one, than lrom the denſe of ler 
„ Gn lorments. 

But notwuthitanding this natural Loy e in 3 is 
much more violent * intenſe than in rational Crea- 
tures, Providence has taken Care that it ſhould be no 


longer troubleſome to the Parent, than it is ufeful to 


the Young ; for ſo ſoon as the M ants cf the latter 
ceaſe, the "Mother withdraws her Fon inefs, an. leaves 
them to provide tor themielves: And what is a very 


particular Circumſtance in this Part of Intinct, we 


had that the Love of the Parent may be lengthened 
out beyond its uſual Time, it the Preſervation of the 
Species requires it; as we ſee in Birds that drive away 
their Young as ſoon as they are able to get their Lis e- 
lihood, but continue to feed them if they are tied to 
the Neſt, or conſined within a Cage, or by any other 
Means appear to be out of a Condition of Suppl; 'Vig 
their own Neceſſities. 

This natural Love is not obſerved in Animals to 
aſcend from the Young to the Parent, which 1s not 
at all neceſſary for the Continuance of the Species: 
Nor indeed in reaſonable Creatures does it rife in any 


| Proportion, as it ſpreads itſelf downwards; for in all 


Family Affection we find Protection granted, and Fa- 
vours beſtowed, are greater Motives to Love and 
Tenderneſs than Safety, Beneſits, or Life received. 
One would wonder to hear ſceptical Men diſputing 
for the Kan of Animals, and telling us it is only 
our Pride and Prejudices that will not allow them the 
Uſe of that Faculty. Reaſon ſhows ufelf in all Ce. 


currences of Lite ; whereas the Prute makes no Dif. 


covery of ſuch a Talent, but in what immediately 
regards his own Preſervation, or the Continuance of 
his Species. Animals in their Generation are wiſer 
than the Sons of Men; but their Wiſdom is confined 
to a few Particulars, and lies in a very narrow Com- 


pals, 
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paſt, Take a Brute out of his InftinR, and you find 
him wholly deprived of Underſtanding. To uſe an 
Inſtance that cores often under Obſer vation, 


Wich what Caution does the Hen provide herſelf a 
Neck in Places n1trequented, aad free from Noiſe and 


Ditturbance! When the has laid her Eggs in ſuch a 
Manner that ſhe can cher them, what Care does ſhe 


take in turning them frequently, that all Parts may 
periake of the vital Warmth ? When ſhe leaves them 


to provide for her neceſſary Sultenance, how punc— 


tually does ſhe return before they have Time to cool, 


and become incapable of producing an Animal? In 
Summer vou ſee her giving herſelf greater Freedoms, 


and quitting her Care for above two Hours together; 


but in Viater, when the Rigour of the Seaton would 
chill the Principles of Life, and defiroy the young 


one, mme grows more afuduous in ker Attendance, and 


ſtays away but half the lime. When the Birth ap- 
proaches, with how much Nicety and Attention docs 
| ſhe kelp the Chick to break its Priſon! Not to take 


notice of her covering it from the Injuries of the 


Weather, providing it proper Nouriſhmeat, and teach- 


ing it to help itſelf; nor to mention het forſaking the 


Net, if, after the uſual "Time of reckoning, the 
young one docs not make its Appearance, A chemical 
Operation could not be followed with greater Art or 
Diligence than is ſeen in the Hatciing of a Chick, 


though there are many other Birds that ſhow an inſi- 
nitely greater Sagacity in all the fore- mentioned Par- 


ticulars. | | Te 

But at the ſame Time, the Hen, that has all this 
ſeeming Ingenuity, {which is indeed abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for the Propagation of the Species) contidered in 


other Reſpects, is without the leaſt Glimmering of 


Thought or common Senſe, She miſtakes a Piece of 
Chalk for an Egg, and firs upon it in the fame Man- 
ner: She is inſenſible of any Increaſe or Diminution 
in the Number of thoſe ſhe lays: She does not diſ- 
tinguiſh between her on and thoſe of another Species; 
and hen the Pirth appears cf never ſo diiferent a 
Eird, ul cheriſh it fer her own, In all theſe Cir- 


cumkances, 
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eumſt ances, which do not carry an immediate Regard 
to the Suhſiſtence of herſelf ur her Species, ne is a 
very Idcot. | * 

Ih re is not, in my Opinion, any Thing more 
myſterious in Nature than chis Inftinft in Animals, 
which thus riſes above Reaſon, and falls infnitely 
ſort of it. It cannot be accounted for by any Pro- 
perties in Matter, and at tlie !ain2 Time work: alter 
ſo odd a Manner, that one cannot think it the Faculty 
of an intellectual Bein ng. r my own Part, I look 
| 8 way it as upon the Pic p. of Gravitation in B odics, 
winch is not to be cx; Hained by a my known (alities | 
inhorenc in the Bodics the: niclves, nor from any Las 
| of Mechaniſm'; but, according to the belt Notions of 
the greateit Philoſophers, is an immediate Iimprefiion 
from the firſt Mover, and the divine Energy activg in 
the Creatures, : 


SPECTATOR, \ Val. IL Ne, 120. 5 | 


Auvszuzxrs if Life. 
\ / E all of us complain of the Shortneſs of Time, 


ſaith Seneca, and yet have much more than we know 
what to do with. Our Lives, ſays he, are ſpent either 
in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the 
Purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we cught to do. 
We zre al vays complaining chat our Days are few, 
and acting as if there could be no End of them. | 
"That noble Philoſopher has doforibed our Loconfl- 
tency with ourſelves in this Particular, by ail thuſe 
various Turns of Expreſſion and Thought which are 
pecullar to his Writings. I often confer Mankind 
as W holly inconſiſtent with itſelf, in a Point that bears 
ſome Affinity to the former: "Though we ſeem grieved 
at the Shortneſs of Life in ventral, we are withing 
every Period of it at an End. The Minor ! longs 0 
be at Age, then to be a Man. of Buſineſs, then to 
make vp an Eftace, then to arrive at Honours, then 
to r-tire, Thus, though our whele Life is allowed by 
evcry one to be ſhort, the ſeveral Diviſions of it ap- 
bear 
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pear to be long and tedious. We are tor Ingti.enng 
our Span in general, but w ould contract the Parts 8 E-, 
which 1 3 3 The Uſurer would be very 
well ſiti-fie} to have all the Time annihilated that Is 
between tt e pre ent Moment and next (Qiarter- da. 
The Politician would be contented to lore three Years 


in his I iſe, ccubt he place "I hiags in the Poſture 


which he fies they will tand in aver fack a Revo- 
lution „f lime. Ihe Lover would be glad to ſtrile 
out of his Exiſtence all the Moments that are to paſs 
wan bebore the h: appy Meeting. Thus as fad as our 
Tune runs, we ſhonld be very glad, in mall Parts of 
our Lives, th: af it ran much falter than it does. Seve 
Tal Hours of the Da hang upon our Ilan 4 s; nay, WE 
wiſh av ov at Years, ad travel through inne as 
through. a Country filled u ich many wiki and empty 
Wa tes, which we would fain burry over, that we 
may arrive at thoſe ſeveral little Settlements or im agi- 
nary Points of Reſt which are diſperſed up and down 
in it. 

It we divide the Liſe of moſt Men into twenty 
Parts, we ſhall find that at I-alf nineteen of them ars 
mere Gaps and Chaſins, which are pelther filled with 
Pleaſure or Buſineſs. I do not ho ever include in 
this Calculation, the Lite of thoſe Men who are in a 
perpetual tiurry of Aﬀairs, but of thoſe only who are 
not always engaged in Scenes 01. AL on: And 1 hope 
I fall not do an un ad ceptable Piece -of Ser vice to thoſe 
Perſons, if I point out to thein gertain Methods for 
filling up their empty Spaccg of ile. The Methods 
I ſhall propoſe to - «hy are as ohe: 

The firſt is the Exerciſe of Virtue, in the moſt ge- 
neral Acceptation of the Word, "That parcicular 
Scheme which comprehends the social Virtues, may 
give Employment to the mot induſtrious Temper, 
and find a Man more Buſineſs than the mot re 
Station of Life. To alvife the Ignorant, relieve the 
Needy, comfort the ARlicted, are Duties that fall in 
our Way almo't every Day of our Lives. A Man has 
lrequent Opportunities of mitigating the Fierceneſs of 
2 Party, of doing Juſtice to the Character ol a deſerv- 
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ws Man, of ſoftening the En ions, qi nicting the An- 
gry, and recuiying tie Prejudiced; winch are ail of 
them Employ ments ſaired to a reaſonable ? Nature, and 
bring great Satisfaction to the Perſen „o can vuly 
kiatelt in them with D:fcre tion. 

J here is another Kind of Virtue that may End Em- 
plos ment for thoſe retired Hours in „lich we are 
altogether left to ourſels es, and deſtitute of Corn, Pan 7 
and Coaverfation ; I mean that Intercourte and Com- 
munication u kick every reaſunuble Creature cugnt to 
maintain wich the Supreme Peng. ite Nam who 
lives under an habitual Senfe of tue divine Preſence, 
bees up a perpetual Cheerfulneſs of 'i emper, and en- 
joys every Moment the Satisfaction of thinbing kim- 
ſelf in Comp any with his deareſt and his beſt of 
Friends. The 'I'ime never lies heavy upon him: It is 
impoſuble for hin to be alone. His Ihen hts and 
Patiions are the moſt buſied at ſuch Hours, when thoſe 
ct other Men are the moit unactive. He no ſooner 
ſteps out of the Werld but his Heart burns with De- 
votion ſwells with Hope, and triumphs in the Con- 
ſeioufreſs of that Preſence which every where ſur- 
rounds him; or, on the contrary, pours out its Fears,. 
its Sorrows, its Apprehentions, to the great Supporter 
of its Exittence. 

1 have here only conſidered the Neceflity of a Van's 
being virtugus, .t at he may have ſomething to do; 
but if = conkdor tarther that the Exerciſe of Virtue 
is not only an Amuſement for the Time it laſts, but 
that 1ts 105 zuende extends to thoſe Parts ef our Fxiſ- 
| tence which lie beyond the Grave, and that our whole 

ternity is to take its Colour from thoſe Hours which 
ue here employ in Virtue or in Vice, the Argume at 
recoubles upoi us for putting in Practice this Method. 
of paſſing away "Time. 

When a Nan has but a little Stock to iraprov e, and 
has Opportunities of turning it all to good Account, 
what ſhall we think of him, it he fuffers nineteen 
Parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs even the 
twentieth to his Ruin or Difadvantage? But b-cauſe 
the Mind cannot be always 1 in its Fervour, nor trained 


ep 
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up to a Pitch of Virtue, it is neceſſary to ſiad out 
proper F,mplovinenats for it in its Rel1zator 0. 

the —_ Niethod that L woutd propow to fill up 
tur 43; ne, ſhould be uſefel and innocent iiverſtons. 
mu conteſs I think ic is below re ae dle Creatures, 
to be altogether converſant in ich Diverſions as are 
M. rely | in! Wecenk, an 41 aye noth! f 23 ele to recommer ad | 
them, but that there is no Hurt: 18 them. Wetter 
an; Kind of Gaming has even thus much to ſay tor 
icfelf, 1 all not determine; but 1 think i is very 
wonderful to ſee Perſons of the veit Sente palin; away 
a dozen Hovrs together in muffling and dieiding * 
Pack of Cards, with no other Con- erſation but what 
is ninde up of a tee Game Phraſes, and no other Ideas 
bi toſe of red or black Spots ran aed fe gether in 
difterent 1 iZures. Would not a Ilan of Senn lauzh 
to heir ary one of this Spe eles coc plain kat Lite is 
ſhort ? 

The Sage might be made a perpetual 5 Geurce of the | 

mot noble and uſcful Entertainment, were it under 
proper Regulations. But the Mind never unbends it- 
felt ſo agreeably, as in the Converſation ci a well- 
choſen Friend. There is indeed no Blefling of Lite 
that is any Way comparable to the Enjoyment ot a 
diſcreet and virtuous Friend. It eaſcs and unloads 
the Mind, clears and unproves the Underſtanding, 
engenders Thou Zuts and Kn9: wledge, animates V1 irtue 
ad good Refolutions, ſooths and allays the Paſſions, 
an! finds Employment for mt of the \ acant lours 
oi Lite. 

Next to ſuch an Intimacy with a particular "0 
one would endeavour atter a more general Converſa- 
tion with ſuch as are able to entertain and improve 
thoſe with whom they converſe, which are Qualifica- 
tions which ſeldom go afunder. 

There are many other uſeful Amuſements of Life 
which one would endeavour to multiply, that one 
might on all Occaſiors have Recourſe to ſom. thing, 
rather than ſuffer the lind to he idle, or run adrift 
with any Paſſion that chances to riſe in it. 

A Man 
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A Man that has a Taſte for Muſic, Painting, or 
Architecture, is like one that has another Senſe, when 
compared with ſach as have no Reliſh for thote Arts. 
The Floriſt, the Planter, the Huſbandman, the Gar- 
dener, when they are only as Accompliſhments to the 
Man of Fortune, are great Reliefs to a Country Lite, 

and many Ways uſeful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of 
them. „ 5 5 
But of all the Diverſions of Life, there is none ſo 
proper to fill up its empty Spaces as the reading of 
uſeful and entertaining Authors: But this I ſhall only 
mention, becauſe it in ſome Meaſure interferes with 
the third Method, which I ſhall propoſe in another 
Paper, for the Employment of our dead, unactive 

Hours, and which I ſhall mention in general to be the 
Purſuit of knowledge, = 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 93. L. 


AN GTR. 


Axcrr is ſo uneaſy a Gueſt in the Heart, that 
he may be ſaid to be born unhappy who is of a rough 
and choleric Diſpoſition. The Moraliſts have defined 
it to be, a Dei of Revenge for ſome [njury offered. 
Men of hot and heady Tempers, are cagerly deſirous 
for Vengeance, the very Moment they apprehend 
_ themfeltes injured : Whereas the cool and ſedate watch 
proper Opportunities to return Grief for Grief to their 
Enemy. By this Means it often happens that the Cho- 
leric inflict diſproj ortioned Punifhmeuts, upon ſlight, 
and ſometimes imaginary, Offences; but the tempe- 
rately Revengeful have Leiſure to weigh the Merits of 
the Cauſe, and thereby either to ſmother their ſecret 
Reſentments, or to ſeek proper and adequate Repara- 
tion for the Damages they have ſuſtaines. Weak 
Minds are apt to ſpeak well of the Man of Fury, be- 
cauſe, when the Storm 1s over, he is full of Sorrow 
and Repentance : But the Truth is, he is apt to com- 
mit ſuch Ravages during his Madneſs, that when he 
comes to himſelf he becomes tame then, for the ſame 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon that he ran wild before, r te give his? 
Lee; and is a Friend only to himfelt in both Extre- 


| den Men of this unhappy Make, more frequently 
than any others, expect that their Friends ſhould bear 
5 ith their Inürmities: Their Friends ould in Return 
deſire them to correct their Infitmities. The common 
| Excules, that they cannot help it, that it was ſoon 
over, that they harbour no Malice 1a their Hearts, 
are Arguments for pardoning a Bull or a Maftiff, but 
(hall never reconcile me to an intellectual Savage. 
Why indeed ſnould any one imagine, that Perſons in— 
de pe -adent upon him, ihould venture into his Societe, 
ho hath not yet fo far ſubdued his boiling Blood, 


but that he is ready to do ſomething the next Vinute | 
which he can never repair, and hath nothing to plead. 


in his own Bek zal, but that he is apt to do Miſchief as 


faſt as he can? Such a Man may be teared, he may be 


6 pitied, but can never be loved. 


I would not here be underſtood, as if I meant to 
recommend flow and deliberate Malice ; I would only 


obſerve, that Men of Moderation are of a more ami- 
able Character than the raſh and inconſiderate; but it 
they do not huſband the Talent that Heaven has be- 
ſtowed on them, they are as much more odious than 
the Choleric, as the Devil is more horrible than a 
Brute: It is hard to fay which of the two, when in- 
jure l, is more troubleſome to himſelf, or hurtful to 


. | 
his Enemy: The one is boitterous and gentle by Fits, 


dividiag his Life between Guilt and R- Pomtance, now 
all Tempeſt, again all Snnſhine ; the other hath a 
ſmoother but more laiting Anguith, lying under a per- 
petual Gloom: The latter is a cow acdly Man, the 
tormer a generous Beaſt, If he may be held unfortu- 
nate who cannot be ſure but that he may do ſomething 
the next Minute which he ſhall lament during his 
Iäfe, what ſhall we think of him who hath a Soul ſo 
iafected, that he can never be happy till he hath made 
another miſerable? What Wars may we not imagine 
perpetually raging in his Breaſt ? What dark Strata- 
gems, unworthy | Detigns, inhuman Wishes, dreadtul 


keſolutions! A Snake curled in many intricate Mazes, 
ready 


— we Vo. Tux '" 
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ready to ſting a Traveller, and to hiſs him in the 
Pangs of Death, is no unit Emblem of ſuch an artful, 
u fearchable Projector. Were I to chooſe an Enemy, 
whether ſhoull I wiſh for one that would ſtab me im- 
medlately, or one tant would give me an [za/rau Poi- 
jon, ſubtil and lingering, yet as certainly fatal as the 
Stroke of a Stiletto, Let the Reader determine the 
Loubt in his oven Vind. 3 | 

There is yet a third Sort of Revenge, if it may be 
called a third, which is compounded of the other 
two; I mean the miſtaken Honour which hath too 
often a Place in generous Breaſtis. Men of good Edu- 
cation, though naturally cholcric, reitrain their Wrath 
ſo far as to ſeek convenient Times far Vengeance, 
The ſingle Combat ſeems ſo generous a Way of end- 
ing Controverſies, that, till we have ſtrict Laws, the 
Number of Widows and Orphans, and I with I could 
not ſay, of wretched Spirits, will be increaſed, Of 


all the Medals which have been ftruck in Honour of a 


neighbouring Monarch, there is not one which can 
give him ſo true a Renown, as that upon the Succeſs 
of his Edict-for abolijZing the impions Practice of Du- 
l Ang. . | | | 

What inclined me at preſent to write upon thy 
Subject, was the Sight of the following Letters, which 
I can aſſure the Reader are genuine. They concern 
two Noble Names among us; but the Crime of which 
the Gentlemen were guilty, bears too prevalently the 
Name of Honour, to need an Apology to their Rela- 
tions for reviving the Mention of their Duel. But the 
Dięenity of Wrath, and the cool and deliberate Prepa- 
ration (by paſling different Climes, and waiting con- 
venrtent Seaſons) for murdering each other, when we 
conſider them as moved ky a Senſe of Honour, muſt 


raiſe in the Reader as much Compaſſion as Horror. 


A N. freur, Monficur Sackville. 


that am in France hear how much you attribute 
to yourſelf in this Time, that I baye given the 
« World 
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you call in Memory, whereas I gave you my Hand 
lat, 1 told you I referved the [cart for a truce 
Reconciliation. Now, be that noble Gentleman 
my Love once ſpoke you, and come and do him 
R1ylit that could recite the 'Irials you owe your 
Birth aud Country, were I not confident your Ho- 
nour gives you the ſame Courage to do me Right, 


that it did to do me Wrong. Be Maſter of your 


own Weapons and Jime; the Place whereſoever, I 
will wait on you. By doing this, you ſhall ſhorten 
Revenge, and clear the idle Opinion the World 
hath ot both our Worth. Ed. Bruce. 


A Mozſicur, M. 1nfreur le Bar de Kinloſs. 


« As it hall be always far from me to ſeek a 


Quarrel, fo will I be always ready to meet with 
any that defire to make 'I'rial of my Valour, by fo 


fair a Courſe as you require. A Witneſs whereof 
yourſelf ſhall be, who within a Month ſhall receive 


a ſtrict Account of Time, Place, and Weapon, 


«cc 


where you ſhall find me realy diſpoſed to give you 


honourable Satisfaction by him that ſhall conduct 
you thither. In the mean Time, be as fecret of the 
Arpouninent as it ſeems you are deſirous of it. 


« Edwiyd Sackville.” 
A Ninfteur, M In freur le Baran de Kinloſs. 


] am ready at Tergeſs, a Town in Zealard, to 
give you that Satisfaction your Sword can render 


you, accompanied by a worthy Gentleman for my 
Second, in Degree a Knight: And for your com- 


ing, I will not limit you a peremptory Day, but 


defire you to make a detinite and ſpeedy Repair, 


for your own Honour and fear of Prevention ; un- 
til which Time you ſhall find me there. 


77%, the roth of AI, Ed. Sach wille. 
A Mar- 


1013,” 
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A Monfieur, Monficur Sack ville. 


„ have received your Letter by your Man, and 
„ acknowledge you have dealt nobly with me; and 
% now I come with all poſſible Haſte to meet you. 

Ed. Bruce.” 
GuARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 129. 


Ob ! fatal Love of Fame ! Oh ghrious Heat ! 
Only deſtructive to the Brave and Great. LE, 
; Abpisox's CAMPAIGN. 


The gallant Behaviour of the Combatants may 
ſerve to raiſe in our Minds a yet higher Deteſtation 
of that falſe Honour which robs our Country of 
Men ſo fitted to ſupport and adorn it. 


Sir Edward Sackville's Relation of the Fight between 
him and the Lord Bruce. | 


Worthy Sir, 


A: I am not ignorant, ſo ought I to be ſenſible 
of the falſe Aſperſions ſome authorlefs Longues have 
laid upon me, in the Report of the unſortunate Paſe 
ſage which lately happened between the Lord Bruce 
and myſelf, which as they are ſpread here, ſo I may 
zuily fear they reign alſo where you are. "There are 
but two Ways to reful.e Doubts of this Nature; by 
Oath, or by Sword: [he farit is due to Magiſtrates, 
communicable to his Friends ; the other to ſuch as 
malicioully flander and impudently defend their Aſ- 
ſertion. Your Love, not my Merit, aſſures me, you 
hold me your Friend, which Eſteem I am much de- 
| firous to retain. Do me therefore the Right to un- 
derſtand the "Truth of that, and in my Behalf inform 
others, who either are or may be infected with fi- 
niſter Rumours, much prejudicial to that fair Opinion 
I defire to hold among all worthy Perſons : and on 
the Faith cf a Gentleman, the Relation I Hall give is 
Vol. I. E RnNeither 
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neither more nor leſs than the bare Truth. The in- 
cloſed contains the firſt Citation, ſent me from Paris 
by a Scotch Gentleman, who delivered it to me in 
Derbyſhire, at my Father-in-law's Houſe. After it 
follows my then Anſwer, returned him by the ſame 
Bearer. he next is my Accompliſhment of my firſt 


Promiſe, being a particular Aſſignation of Place and 
Weapon, which I fent by a Servant of mine by Poſt 


from Rztterdam, as ſoon as I landed there. The Re- 
ceipt of which, joined with an Acknowledgement of 
my too fair Carriage to the deceaſed Lord, is teſtified 
by the laſt, which E the Buſineſs, till we met 
at Tergeſ in Zealand, it being the Place allotted for 
Rendezvous, where he, accompanied with one Mr. 


Craweford, an Engliſh Gentleman, for his Sec:nd, a 


Surgeon, and a Man, arrived with all the Speed he 
could: And there having rendered himſelf, I ad- 
dreſſed my Second, Sir Jahn Heidon, to let him un- 


derſtand, that now all following fhould be done by 


Conſent, as concerning the Terms whereon we ſhould 
fight, as alſo the Place. To our Sr we gare 
Power for their Appointments, who agreed we ſhould 
go to Antwerp, from thence to Berger-0p-Z;om, where, 
in the Midway, but a Village divides the Slater 
Territories from the Archduke'ss And there was the 
deſtined Stage, to the end, that having ended, he 
that could, might preſently exempt himſelf from the 
Juſtice of the Country, by retiring into the Do- 
minion not offended. It was further concluded, that 
in cafe any ſhould fall or flip, that then the Combat 
ſhould ceaſe ; and he whoſe Ill- Fortune had ſo ſub- 


jected him, was to acknowledge his Life to have 


been in the other's Hands: But in cafe one Party's 
Sword ſhould break, becauſe that could only chance 


by Hazard, it was agreed that the other ſhould take 


no Advantage, but either then be made Friends, or 
elſe upon even Terms go to it again. Thus theſe 
Conclufions being each of them related to his Party, 
was by us both approved and aſſented to. Accord- 
ingly we embarked for Artwerg. And by Reaſon my 
Lord, as I conceive, becauſe he could not hand- 

e ſomely, 


J 


not 
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fy: without Danger of Diſcovery, had not 
pai 


the Sword I ſent him to Paris; bringing one 
of the ſame Length, but twice as broad, my Second 


_ excepted againſt it, and adviſed me to match my own, 
and fend him the Choice, which I obeyed ; it bei 


you know, the Challenger's Privilege to elect his 
Weapon. At the Delivery of the Sword, which 


was performed by Sir John Heidou, it pleaſed the 


Lord Bruce to chooſe my own ; and then, paſt Ex- 
pectation, he told him, that he found himſelf fo far 
behind-hand, as a little of my Blood would not ſerve 


his Turn, and therefore he was now reſolved to have 


me alone, becauſe he knew (for I will uſe his own 
Words) That ſo worthy a Gentleman, and my friend, 
could nit endure to fland by, and ſee him do that which 
he muſt, to ſatisfy himſ-lf and his Honour. He 


Sir John Heidin replied, that ſuch Intentions were 


bloody aud butcherly, far unfitting ſo noble a Per- 
ſonage, who ſhould defire to bleed for Reputation, 
Dr Life; withal adding, he thought himſelf in- 
jured, being come thus far, now to be prohibited 
from executing thoſe honourable Offices he came for. 
The Lord, for Anſwer, only reiterated his former 
Reſolution ; whereupon Sir John leaving him the 
Sword he had elected, delivered me the other, with 
his Determinations : Ihe which, not for Matter but 
Manner, ſo moved me, as though to my Remem- 
brance, I had not of a long while eaten more libe- 
rally than at Dinner, and therefore unfit for ſuch 
an Action (ſeeing the Surgeon hold a Wound upon 
a full Stomach much more dangerous than otherwiſe). 
[I requeſted my Surgeon to certify him, I would 
* preſently decide the Difference, and therefore he 
* ſhould preſently meet me on Horſeback, only 
* waited on by our Surgeons, they being — 
Together we rode, but one beſore the other, ſome 
twelve Score; about two Exgliſß Miles; and then, 
Paſſion having ſo weak an Enemy to aſſail, as my 
Direction, eatily became Victor, and uſing his 
Power, made me obedient to his Commands. 1 
being verily mad with Anger, the Lord Bruce 
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coul third after my Life with a Kind of AL 


ſurednets, ſceing I had come fo far, and need- 


O 


I{olv, to give him Leave to regain his loſt Repy- 
tation, J bade him alight, which with all Wil- 
lingneſs he quickly granted ; - and there, in a Mea- 
dow, Ancle deep in Water at the leaſt, bidding 
farewel to our Doublets, in our Shirts began to 
charge each other; having afore commanded our 
Surgeons to w ithdraw themiclves a pretty Diſtance 
from us, conjuring them belides, as they expected 
our Favours or their own Safetics, not to ihr, but 


ſulfer us to execute our Pleaſures. We being full 


reſolved {God forgive us) to diſpatch each other 


© |: 
by what Mears we could, I made a 'i bruit at my 
Enemy, but was ſhort; and in drawing back my 
Arm, I received a great Wound thereon, which 1 
interpre ted as a Reward for my ſhort Shooting; but 
in Revenge I preit in to him, though I then muted 
him alfo; and then receiving a Wound in my right 


Pap, uhich paſted Ie: cl through my Body, and 


almoſt to ny Back; and there we wreitled tor the 


tuo grex'el an! dearelt Prizes we could ever ex- 
pect ria tor, Honour and Life, In which trug 
gling, my Hand, Living but an ordiiary Glove 
on it, loſt one of her Servants tl ough the man- 
eſt, wine! hung bz - a Skin, an! to Hight yet re- 
maineth as before; and J am put in Ho pe one Day 


to recover the wm of it again. But at laſt, breath- 


lots, vet Keeping our Holds, there pn Ted on both 
Sides t ropoſitions of quitting each other's Swords 
but win Amity was dead, Confidence could not 
live, and who thould quit firlt was the Queſtion; 
which on neither Part, either would perform; and 
reſtri wing again afreſh with a Kick and a Wrench to- 
ether, 1 freed my long-captivated W eapon, which 


continent y levelling at his 'T hroat, being Maſter 


ſtill of his, I demanded if he 1 aſk his Life 
or yield his Sword; both which, though in that 
immanent Danger, he brav ely denied to do. My- 


Kit being wounded, and feeling the Loſs of Blood. 
having 
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having three Conduits running on me, began to 
make me faint; and he courageouſly periitiing not 
to accord to either of my Propoſitions ; through 
Remembrance of his former bloody deſire, and 
feeling of my preſent Eſtate, I firuck at his Heart, 
but with his avoiding miſt my Aim, yet pale! 
through the Body, and drawing out my Sword, 
repait it again, through another Place; when he 
cried 05! I am ſlain! ſecondiug his Speech wit 
all the Force he had to cait me. But being too 
weak, aſter I had defended his Aſſault, I eaitly 
became Maiter of him, lay ing him upen hs 
Back; when being upon him, I relemanded ut 
he would requeſt his Life, but it {cemed he prized 
it not at fo dear a Rate to be bcholding tor it; 
bravely replying, he ſcorned i? ; which Anſwer of 
his was ſo noble and worthy, as I proteſt I coull 
not ſind ir. my Heart to offer him any more V1v- 
leace, only keeping him down, till at length his 
Surgeon, afar off, cried out, He would immediately 
die, if his Wounds were nit jt:pped. Whereupon 
I atked if he defired his Surg-on ſhould come, 
which he accepted of; and ſo being drawn away, 
I never offered to take his Sword, accounting it 
inhuman to rob a dead Man, for ſo I held him 
to be. Thus this ended! I retired to my Sur- 
geon, in waoſe Arms, after I had remained à while 
for want of Blood, I loſt my Sight, and withal, 
as [ then thought, my Life allo. But ſtrong Wa- 
ter and his Diligence quickly recovered me, when 
I eſcaped a great Danger: For my Lord's Surgeon, 
when nobody dreamt of it, came full at me with 
his Lord's Sword, and had not mine with my 
Sword mterpoſed himſelf, I had been flain by 

thoſe baſe Hands; although my Lord Bruce, 
weltering in his Blood, and patt all Expecta- 
tions of Lite, conformably to all his former Car- 
ringe, which was undoubtedly noble, cried out, 
Neal fad thy Hand. So may I proſper as I 
have dealt fincerely with you in this Relation, 


E 3 | « which 
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*« which I pray you, with the incloſed Letter, de- 
„liver to my Lord Chamberlain. And fo, Sc. | 


Tur, 
Loucain, 8th Sept. EDWAaRD SACKYILLE,” 


1613. Guardian, Vol. II. No. 123. 


ANnTIOCHUS. 


A NTIOCHUS, a Prince of great Hopes, fell paſ- 
fionately in Love with the young Queen S!ra/onice, 
who was his Mother-in-law, and had borne a Son 
to the old King Selexcas, his Father, The Prince 
finding it impotiible to extinguiſh his Paſnon, fell 
ſick, and refuſed all Manner of Nouriſhment, being 
determined to put an end to that Life which was 
become inſupportable. 

Eraſiſtratus, the Phyſician, foon found that Love 
was his Diſtemper ; and obſerving the Alteration in 
his Pulſe and Countenance, whenever S$ratomice made 
him a Viſit, was ſoon fatisfied that he was dying for 
his Mother- in-la w. Knowing the old King's Ten- 
derneſs for his Son, when he one Morning enquired 
of his Health, he told him, That the Prince's Diſ- 
temper was Love; but that it was incurable, becauſe 
it was impoſſible for him to poſſeſs the Perſon whom 
he loved. The King, ſurpriſed at this Account, de- 
fired to know how his Son's Paſſion could be in- 
curable; Why, Sir, replied Eraſiſtratus, becauſe he 
is in Love with the Perſon I am married to, 

The old King immediately conjured him by all 
his paſt Favours, to ſave the Life of his Son and 
Succeſſor. Sir, ſaid Erafftratus, would your Ma- 
jeſty but fancy yourſelt in my Place, you would 
ſee the Unreaſonableneſs of what your defire. Hea- 
ven is my Witneſs, ſaid Scleucut, I would refign 
even my Stratonice to ſave my Antiachut. At this 
the Tears. ran down his Cheeks, which when the 
_ Phyſician ſaw, taking him by the Hand, Sir, ſaid 
hu, if theſe are your real Sentiments, the Prince's 
Le is out of Danger: It is S:ratonice for whom he 

dies. 
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dies. Seleucus immediately gave Orders for ſolem- 
nizing the Marriage; and the young Queen, to ſhew 
her Obedience, very generoully exchanged the Fa- 
ther for the Son, 75 9 8 
TarLER, Vol. III. No. 183. 


ANTS. 


Ix my laſt Saturday's Paper, I ſuppoſed a Mole- 
Hill inhabited by Piſmires or Ants, to be a lively 
Imag: of the Earth peopled by human Creatures. 
This Suppoſition will not appear too forced or 
trained to thoſe who are acquainted with the na- 
tural Hiſtory of theſe little Inſects; in order to 
which, I ſhall preſent my Reader with the Extract 
of a Letter upon this curious Subject, as it was pub- 
liſhed by the Members of the French Academy, and 
| fince tranſlated into Exgliſß. I muſt confeſs I was 
never better entertained than with this Narrative, 
which is of undoubted Credit and Authority, 
„ In a Room next to mine, which had been 
empty for a long Time, there was upon a Window 
a Box full of Earth, two Feet deep, and fit to keep 
Flowers in. That Kind of Parterre had been 
uncultivated, and therefore it was covered with old 
Plaiſter and a great deal of Rubbiſh, that fell from 
the Top of the Houſe, and from the Walls, which, 
together with the Earth formerly imbibed with Wa- 
ter, made a kind of a dry and barren Soil, That 
Place lying to the South, and out of the Reach of the 
Wind and Rain, beſides the Neighbourhood of a 
Granary, was a moſt delightful Spot of Ground for 
Ants; therefore they had made three Neſts there, 
without doubt for the ſame Reaſon that Men build 
Cities in fruitful and convenient Places, near Springs 
and Rivers, 
Having a Mind to cultivate ſome Flowers, I took 
a View of that Place, and removed a Tulip out of 
the Garden into that Box: But caſting my Eyes 
upon the Ants, continually taken up with a. thou- 
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ſand Cares, very inconſiderable with reſpect to us, 


but of the greateſt Importance for them, they ap- 


ared to me more worthy of my Curichty than all 
the Flowers in the World, I quickly removed the 
Tulip, to be the Admirer and Keſtorer of that Lttle 
Commonwealth, This was the only Thing they 
Wanted; for their Policy, and the Order obterved 
among them, are more perfect than thoſe of the wile it 
Republicks; and therefore they have nothing to tear, 
unleſs a new Legillator ſhould attempt to change the 
Form of their Government, | | 

I made it my FPuftncfs to procure them all Sorts 
cf Conveniences; 1 took out of the Box every 
Thing that might be troubleſome to thei, and fra— 
quently viſited my Arts, and nudicd all their Actions, 
Being ufcd to go to bed very late, I went is tre them 
work in a Moon-ſhiny Night; and I did frequently 


get up in the Night to take a View of their Labours. 


I always found ſome going up and down, and very 
buſy. One would think that they never ii-ep. Every 
body knows that Ants come out of their | loles in the 
Day-time, and expoſe to the Sun the Corn whith they 
keep under Ground in the Night. What ſurpriſed me 


at firſt was, my Ants never brought out their Corn 


but in the Night, when the Mcon did ſhine, and 
kept it under Ground in the Day-time, which was 
contrary to what I had feen and ſaw ſtill practiſed by 
thoſe Inſects in other Places, I quickly found out 
the Reaſon of it. There was a Pigeon-houſe not far 
from thence : Pigeons and Birds would have eaten 
their Corn, if they had brought it ought in the Day- 


time. It is highly probable ws knew 1t by Expe- 


rience: And J frequently found Pigeons and Birds 
in that Place, when I went to it in a Morning : I 
quickly delivered them from thoſe Robbers; I fright- 
ed the Birds away with ſome Pieces of Paper tied to 
the End of a String over the Window: As for the 
Fizeons, I drove them away feveral Times; and 


when they perceived that the Place was more fre- 
ovented than before, they never came to it again, 


What is moſt admirable, and what I could hardly 
975 believe, 
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belicve, it 12 not know it by Experience, is, that 
thoſe Ant, knew ſome Days alter, that they had no- 
thing to fear, and egan to lay out their Corn in the 
Sun, Howerer, | verceived they were not fully con- 
vinced of being 908 of Danger, for they durſt not 
bring out their Proviſions all at once, but by De- 
greens, firit in a fall Quantity, and without any 

at Done, that they might quickly carry them 
away in caſe of any Alisfortune, watching and look- 
ing every Way : At laſt, being perſuaded they had 
nothing to fear, they brought out all their Corn, al- 
moit every Day, and in goud Order, and carried it 
in at Night. 

There is a ſtraight Hole in every Ant's Neſt, about 
half an Inch deep, and then it gocs down loping into 
a Place where they have Magazines, which 1 take to 
be a diiferent Place from that where they reſt — eat; 
for 1t 15 highly improbable that an Ant, which is a very 
cloanty Inſect, and throws out of her Nett all the ſmall 
* of the Corn on which the feeds, as I have ob- 
ſerved a thouſand Limes, would fill up her Magazine, 
and mix her Corn with Dirt and Ordure. 

The Corn chat is laid up by Ants would ſhoot un- 
der Loon it thoſe Inſects did not take Care to pre- 
vent it. They bite off all the Buds before they lay 
8 up; and therefore the Corn which has lain in their 
Nets, will produce nothing. Any one may eaſily 
make this Experiment, and even plainly ſee there is 
no Bud in their Corn: But though the Bud be bitten 
of, there remains another inconvenience ; that Corn 
mull needs ſwell and rot under Ground, and therefore 
it could be of no Uſe to the Nourifhment of Ants. 
Th: Inſects prevent that Inconvenience by their La- 
bour and Jnduitry, and contrive the Matter ſo, that 
Corn will Keep as dry in their Neſts as in our Gra- 
naries. 

They gather many ſmall Particles of dry Earth, 
which they bring every Day out of their Holes, and | 
place them round to heat them in the Sun: Eve 
Ant brings a ſmall Particle of that Earth in her — 

cers, Jays it by the I'ole, and then goes and fetches 
| E 5 another: 
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another: Thus, in leſs than a Quarter of an Hour, 
one may fee a vaſt Number of ſuch ſmall Particles of 
dry E Earth, bay, ws up round the Hole: They lay their 


Corn” under Ground upon that Earth, and cover it 
with the ſame. They perform this Work almoſt 
every Day, during the | Heat of the Sun; and though 
the Sun went from the Window about three or four 

o'Clock in the Afternoon, they did not remove their 
Corn and Particles of Earth, becauſe the Ground Was 
very hot, till the Heat was over. 

If any one ſhould think that thoſe Animals ſhould 
uſe Sand, or ſmall Particles of Brick or Stone, rather 
than to take ſo much Pains about dry Earth, I an- 

fwer, that upon ſuch an Occaſion, nothing can be 
more proper than Earth heated in the Sun. Cora 
does not keep upon Sand; beſides a Grain of Corn 
that is cut, being deprived of its Bud, would be 
filled with ſmall ſandy Particles that could not eaſily 
come out. To which I add, that Sand conſiſts of 
ſuch ſmall Particles, that an Ant could not take 

them up one after another; and therefore theſe In- 
ſeects are to be ſeldom found near Rivers, or in a very 
ſandy Ground. 

As for the ſmall Particles of Brick and Stone, 
the leaſt Moiſtneſs would join them together, and 
turn them into a Kind of Maſtick, which thoſe In- 

| ſects could not divide: Thoſe Particles ſticking to- 
gether, could not come out of an Ant's Neſt, and 
would ſpoil its Symmetry. 

When Ants have brought out thoſe Particles of 
Earth, they bring out * Corn after the ſame 
Manner, and place it round the Earth: Thus one 
may fee two Heaps ſurrcunding their Hole, one of 
—1 Earth, and the other of Corn; and then they 
fetch out a Remainder of dry Earth, cn which, 
doubtleſs, their Corn was laid up. 

Thoſe Inſects never go about this Work but when 
the Weather is clear, and the Sun very hot. I ob- 
ſerved, that thoſe little Animals having one Day 
brought up their Corn at cleven o'Clock in the 
Forcucon, removed it, a talt their aſual "befor 

efore 
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before one in the Afternoon: The Sun being very 


hot, and the Sky very clear, I could perceive no 
Reaſon for it; but half an Hour after, the Sky be- 
gan to overcaſt, and there fell a ſmall Rain, which 
the Ants foreſaw; whereas the Milan Almanack had 
foretold there would be no Rain that Day. 

I have ſoid before, that thoſe Ants which I did 
ſo particularly conlider, fetched their Corn out of 
a Garret. I wert very frequently into that Garret : 
There was ſum- eld Corn in it; and becauſe eve 
Grain was nut . ohſerved that they choſe the beſt, 

I know, by ccral Lxperiments, that thoſe little 
Animals take g chte to provide themſelves with 
Wheat when din, gan find it, and alvays pick out 
the leſt ; but ney can make ſift without it. When 
they can get n) Wheat, they take Rye, Oats, Millet, 


and even Crumbs of Bread, but eidom any Barley, 


ualeſs it be in a Time of a great Scarcity, and when 
nothing elſe can be had. ES | N 
being willing to be informed more particularly of 
their Forecaſt and Induſtry, I put a imail Heap of 
Wheat in a Corner of the Room where they kept; 
and to prevent their fetching Corn out of the Garret, 
I ſhut up the Window, and ſtopped all the Holes. 
Thuugh Ants are very Knowing, I do not take 
them to be Conjurers, and therefore they could not 
gueſs that I -had put ſome Corn in that Room. I 
perceived for ſeveral Days, that they were much 


_ perplexed, and went a great Way to fetch their Pro- 


vilions. I was not willing for ſome Time to make 
them more eaſy, for I had a Mind to know whether 
they would at laſt find out the Treaſure, and fee it 
at a great Diſtance, and whether ſmelling enabled 
them to know what is good for their Nouriſhment, 
Thus they were ſome Time in great Trouble, and 
took a great deal of Pains: They went up and down 
a great Way, looking aut for ſom: Grains of Corn; 
they were ſometimes diſappointed, and ſometimes 
they did not like their Corn, after many tong and 
painful Excurſions. What appeared to me wonderful 
was, that none of them came Hum without bringin 
E 6 ſomething; 
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ſomething ; one brought a Grain of Wheat, another 
of Rye and Oats, or a Particle of dry Earth, it ſhe 
could get nothing elſe. | | 
The Window upon which thoſe Ants had made 
their Settlement, looked into a Garden, and was 
two Stories high. Some went to the further End 
of the Garden, others to the fifth Story, in queſt 
of ſome Corn; it was a very hard Journey for them, 
eſpecially when they came home loaded with a porn 
large Grain of Corn, which needs muſt be a heavy | 
Burthen for an Ant, and as much as ſhe can bear, 
The bringing of that Grain from the Middle of the 
Garden to the Neſt, took up four Hours; whereby 
one may judge of the Strength and prodigious Labour 
of thoſe little Animals. It appears from thence, that 
an Ant works as hard as a Man, who ſhould carry a 
very heavy Load on his Shoulders almoſt every Day, 
for the Space of four Leagues, It is true, thoſe In- 
ſects do not take ſo much Pains upon a flat Ground; 
but then how great is the Hardthip of a poor Ant, | 
when ſhe carries a Crain of Corn to the ſecond Story, 
climbing up a Wall with her Head downards ? None 
can have a true Notion of it, unleſs they fee thoſe 
little Animals at work in ſuch a Situation. Ihe 
frequent ſtops they make in the moſt convenient 
Places, are a plain Indication of their Wearineſs. 
Some of them were ſtrangely perplexed, and could 
not get to their Journey's End: In ſuch a Cafe, the 
ſtrongeſt Ants, or thoſe that are not ſo weary, hav- 
ing carried their Corn to their Neſts, came down 
again to help them. Some are ſo unfortunate as to 
fall down with their Load, when they are almoſt 
come Home: When this happens, they ſeldom loſe 
their Corn, but carry it up again. | 
I faw one of the ſmalleſt carrying a large Crain 
of Wheat with incredible Pains: When ihe came 
to the Box where the Neit was, ſhe made ſo much 
haſte, that ſhe fell down with her Load, after a 
very laborious March: Such an unlucky Accident 
would have vexed a Fhiloſopher. I went down 
and iound her with the ſame Corn in her Faws; 
{te 
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ſhe was ready to climb up again. The ſame Mif- 
fortune happened to her three Times ; Sometimes 
(he fell in the Middle of her Way, and ſometimes 
higher ; but ſhe never let go her Hold, and was 
not diſcouraged. At length her Strength failed her, 
ſhe ſtopt, and another Ant helped her to carry her 
Load, which was one of the largeſt and fineſt Grains 
of Wheat that an Ant can carry. It happens ſome- 

times, that a Corn flips out of their Paws when 
they are climbing up: They take hold of it again, 
when they can find it ; otherwiſe they look for ano- 
ther, or take ſomething elſe, being aſhamed to re- 
turn to their Neſt without bringing ſomething : This 
J have experimented, by taking away the Grain 
which they looked for. All theſe Experiments may 
_ ealily be made by any one that has Patience enough: 
They do not require ſo great a Patience as that of 
Ants ; but few People are capable of 1t. 

_ — 5 | Grarvrax, Vor. II. No. 156. 


Go t9 the Ant, thin Sluggard; conſidor her Ways, 


and be wije, 


It has been obſerved by Writers of Morality, that 
in order to quicken human Induſtry, Providence has 

ſo contrived it, that our daily Food is not to be 
_ procured without much Pains and Labour. The 
Chaſe of Birds and Beafts, the ſeveral Arts of Fiſh- 
ing, with all the different Kinds of Agriculture, are 
neceſſary Scenes of Buſineſs, and give Employment 
to the greateſt Part of Mankind. If we look into 
the Brute Creation, we find all its Individuals en- 
gaged in a painful and laborious Way of Life, to 
procure a neceſſary Subſiſtence for themſelves, or 
thoſe that grow up under them: The Preſervation 
of their Being is the whole Buſineſs of it: An idle 
Man is therefore a Monſter in the Creation; all Na- 
ture is buſy about him; every Animal he ſees, re- 
proaches him. Let ſuch a Man, who lies as a Bur- 
then or dead Weight on the Specirs, and contributes 
nuthing either to the Riches of the Commonwealth, 

or 
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or to the Maintenance of himſelf and Family, conſider 
that Inſtinct with which Providence has endowed the 
Ant, and by which is exhibited an Example of Induf- 
try to rational Creatures, This is ſet forth under 
many ſurpriſing Inſtances in the Paper of Yeſterday, 
and in the Concluſion of that Narrative, which is as 
follows. | 

„Thus my Ants were forced to make ſhift for a 
Livelihood, when I had ſhut up the Garret out of 
which they uſed to fetch their Proviſions. At laſt, 


being ſentible that it would be a long Time before 


they could diſcover the ſmall Heap of Corn which I 
had laid up for them, I refolved to ſhow it them. 

In order to know how far their Induſtry could 
reach, I contrived an Expedient, which had good 
Succeſs, The Thing will appear incredible to thoſe 
who never conſidered, that all Animals of the ſame 
Kind, which form a Society, are more knowing than 
others. I took one of the largeit Ants, and threw 
her upon the ſmall Heap of Wheat : She was ſo glad 


to find herſelf at Liberty, that ſhe ran away to her 


Nef without carrying away a Grain; but ihe obierved 
it: For in an Hour after, all my Ants had Notice 
given them of fuch a Proviſion, and I ſaw moſt ot 


them very buſy in carrying away the Corn I had laid 


up in the Room. I leave it to you to judge, whether 
it may not be faid, that they have a particular Way of 

communicating their Knowledge to one another; for 
_ otherwiſe, ho could they know, one or two Hours 
after, that there was Corn m the Place?” It was 
quickly exbautted, and I put in more, but in a ſmail 
Quantity, to know the true Extent of their Appetite 
vor prodi iu Averice; for I make no Doubt but they 
lay up Provitons againſt the Winter: We read it in 


holy Scripture; a thouſand Experiments teach us the 


fame ; an I do not teheve that any Experunent has 
been made that ſhows the contrary, 1 

[ have ſaid before, that there were three Ants Neſts 
in that Box or Parterre, which formed, if I may fay 
to, three different Cities, governed by the ſame Laws, 
and obferving the fame Order, and the ſame Cuſtoms. 


However, 
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However, there was this Difference, that the Inhabi- 
tants of one of thoſe Holes ſeemed to be more know- 
ing and induſtrious than their Neighbours : The Ants 
of that Neſt were diſpoſed in better Order; their Corn 
was finer; they had a ter Plenty of Proviſions ; 
their Neſt was furniſhed with more Inhabitants, and 
they were bigger and ftronger; it was the principal 
and capital eft: Nay, I obſerved that thoſe Ants 
were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, and had ſome Pre- 
eminence over them. | 
Though the Box full of Earth, where the Ants had 
male their Settlement, was generally free from Rain, 

vet it rained ſometimes upon it, when a certain Wind 
| blew. It was a great Inconyenience for thoſe Inſects: 
Ants are afraid of Water; and when they go a great 
Way in queſt of Proviſions, and are ſurpriſed by the 
Rain, they ſhelter themſelves under ſome Tile, or 
ſomething elſe, and do not come out until the Rain is 

over. The Ants of the principal Neſt found out a 
wonderful Expedient to — out the Rain: There 
was a ſmall Piece of flat Slate, which they laid over 
the Hole of their Neſt in the Day- time, when they 
foreſaw it would rain, and almoſt every Night. Above 

fifty of theſe little Animals, eſpecially of the ſtrongeſt, 
| ſurrounded that Piece of Slate, and drew it equally in 
wonderful Order: They removed it in the Morning; 
and nothing could be more curious than to ſee thoſe 
little Animals about ſuch a Work. They had made 
the Ground uneven about their Neſt, in ſo much that 
the Slate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free Paſ- 
ſage underneath, The Ants in the two other Neſts 

did not ſo well ſucceed in keeping out the Rain: Th 
laid over the Hole ſeveral Pieces of old and dry Plaiſ- 
ter, one upon the other; but they were ſtill troubled 
with the Rain, and the next Day they took a World 
of Pains to repair the Damage. Hence it is, that 
thoſe Inſects are fo frequently to be found under Tiles, 
where they ſettle rn to avoid the Rain. Their 
Neſis are at all Times covered with thoſe Tiles, with- 
out any Incumbrance; and they lay out their Corn 
and dry Earth in the Sun, about the Tiles, as one 
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may ſee every Day. I took Care to cover the two 
Ane Neits that were troubled with the Rain; as tor 
the capital Neſt, there was no need ot exerciting my 
Charity t rl * 

NI. w {» Lonbore ſays, in his Relation of Sizm, that 


in a certum Part of that kingdom, winch lies open to 


great Inundations, all the Ants make their Settlements 
upon the 'irees; no Ants Neſts are to be feen any 
where elſe. I nced not inſert here whit the Authur 
_ ſays about thoſe infects ; ; vou may ice his Relation. 

lere follows a curious Experiment Khich I made 
upon the ſame Ground where J kad three Ants Neſts: 
I undertook to make a fourth, and went about it in 


the following Niuaner. In a Corner of a Kind of 
Terrace, at a conſiderable Diitance fron the Box, I. 
zer than 


found a Hole {vw arming with Ants, nuch larg 
_ thoſe I had already feen ; but they were not ſo well 
provided with Corn, nor under fo good a Govern- 
ment. I made a Hole in the Box like that of an Ant's 
Neſt, and laid, as it were, the Foundations of a new 
City: Aﬀterv.ards I got as many Ants as I could out 
of the Neſt in the Terrace, and put them into a Bot- 
tle, to give them a new i{abitation in my Box; and 
hab 1 was afraid they would return to the Terrace, 
I deftroved their old Net, pouring boiling Water into 
the Hole, to kill thoſe Ants that remained in it. In 
the next Piace, I filled the new Hole with the Ants 
that were in the Bottle; but none of them would ſtay 
in it: They went away in lots than two Hours; which 
made me believe that it was impc tub le to make a 
fourth; Settlement in my Box. | 
Iwo or three Days after, going acebdlencally over 
the 1 errace, | was very much ſurpriſed to fee the Ants 
Neit, & hich EF had de troved, very artfully repaired, 
1 refulved then to deftrov it entirely, and to ſettle 
thoſe Ants in my Box. Lo ſucceed in my Defien, I 
put ſome Brimſtone and Gunpowder into their Hole, 
and ſprung a Mine, w herchy the whole Neſt was over- 
thrown ; and then I carried as many Ants as I could 
get, into the Place which 1 deſigned for them. It 
Lappencd to be a very rainy Day, and it rained all 


Night, 
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Night, and therefore they remained in the new Hole 
all that Jime. In the Morning, when the Rain was 
over, molt-of them went away to repair their old Ha- 
bitation; but tinding it impracticable, by reaſon of 
the Smell of the Brimftone and Powder, which kills 
them, they came back again, and ſettled in the Place 
| had appointed for them. hey quickly grew ac- 
quginted with their Neighbours, and received from 
them all Manner of Affittance out of their Holes: As 
for the laſide of their Neit, none but themſelves were 
concerned in it, according to the inviolable Laws 
eltabliihed among thoſe Animals. 5 
An Ant never gocs into any other Neſt but her 
own; and if ſhe mould venture to do it, ſne would 
bo tur ged out and ferercly puniſhed. I have often 
tegen an Ant out of one Net, and put her into an- 
other; but the quickly came out, being warmly pur- 
ſued by two or three other Ants. I tried the ſame 
Experiment ſeveral Times with the ſame Ant ; but at 
laſt the other Ants grew impatient, and tore her to 
Pieces. J have often frighted ſome Ants with my 
Fingers, and purſued them as far as another Hole, 
ſtopping all the Paſſages to prevent their going to their 
own Neſt: It was very natural for them to fly into 
the next Hole. Many a Man would not be fo cau- 
tious, and would throw himſelf out of the Windows, 
or into a Well, if he were purſued by Ailaflins; but 
the Ants I am ſpeaking of, avoided going into any 
Holz but their own, and rather tricd all other Ways 
of making their Eſcape. They never fled into another 
Nett but at the laſt Extremity ; and ſometimes rather 
choſe to be taken, as I have often experienced. It is 
therefore an inviolable Cuſtom among thoſe Inſects, 
not to go into any other ole but their own. They 
do not exerciſe Hoſpitality ; but they are very ready 
to help one another out of their Holes. "They put 
down their Loads at the Entrance of a neighbouring 
Neſt; and thoſe that live in it carry them in. They 
keep up a Sort of Trade among themſelves ; and it is 
not true, that thoſe Inſects are not for lending: I 
know the contrary ; they lend their Corn, they make 
| Exchanges, 
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Exchanges, they are always ready to ſerve one ano- 
ther; and I can aſſure you, more "Time and Patience 
would have enabled me to obſerve a thouſand Things 
more curious and wonderful than what I have men- 
tioned. For Inſtance, how they lend and recover their 
Loans; whether it be in the ſame Quantity, or with 
Uſury; whether they pay the Strangers that work for 
them, &c. I do not think it 1mpoilible to examine all 
thoſe Things; and it would be a great Curioſity to 
know by what Maxims they govern themſelves ; Per- 
haps ſuch a Knowledge might be of ſome Uſe to us, 
They are never attacked by any Enemics in a Body, 
as it is reported of Bees: Their only Fear proceeds 
from Birds, which ſometimes eat their Corn, when 
they lay it out in the Sun; but they kecp it under 
Ground, when they are afraid of Thieves. It is ſaid 
that ſome Birds eat them; but I never ſaw any In- 


ſtance of it. They are alſo infeſted by ſmall Worms; | 
but they turn them out and kill them. I obſerved, 


that they puniſhed thoſe Ants which probably had 
been wanting to their Duty; nay, ſometimes they 


killed them, which they did in the following Manner: | 


Three or four Ants fell upon one, and pulled her ſeve- 

ral Ways, till ſhe was torn to Pieces. Generally 

282 they live very quietly ; from whence I infer 
ey 


have a very ſevere Diſcipline among them, to 
keep ſo good an Order; or that they are great Lovers 


of Peace, if they have no Occaſion for any Diſci- 


Was there ever a greater Union in any Common- 


wealth? Every Thing is common among them; which 


is not to be ſeen any where elſe. Bees, of which we 
are told ſuch wonderful Things, have each of them a 


Hole in their Hives; their Honey is their own; every 


Bee minds her own Concerns. The ſame may be ſaid 
of all other Animals. They frequently fight, to de- 
prive one another of their Portion. It is not fo with 
Ants ; They have nothing of their own : A Grain of 
Corn which an Ant carries Home, is depoſited in a 
common Stock; it is not for her own Uſe, but for the 
Good of the whole Community: There is no Diſtine- 
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tion between a private and a common Intereſt; an Ant 
never works for herſelf, but for the Society. 
Whatever Misfortune happens to them, their Care 
and Induſtry ind out a Remedy for it; nothing difſ- 
courages them. If you deſtroy their Neſts, they will 
be repaired in two Days: Any Body may ſee how dif- 
ficult it is to drive them out of their Habitations, 
without deſtroying the Inhabitants; for, as long as 
there are any left, they will maintain their Ground, 
I had almoſt forgot to tell you, Sir, that Mercury has 
hitherto proved mortal Poiſon for them, and that it 1s 
the moſt effectual Way of deſtroying thoſe Inſects. 1 
can do ſomething for them in this Caſe : Perhaps you 
may hear in a little Time, that I have reconciled them 


to Mercury. Y LE: 
TE Oe Gvanpian, Vol. Il. No. 157. 


Axx iz TIE. 


I- muſt be owned that Feat is a very powerful Paſ- 


fon, fince it is eſteemed one of the greateſt of Virtues 


to ſubdue it: It being implanted in us for our Preſer- 


vation, it is no W it ſticks cloſe to us as long as 


we have any thing we are willing to preſerve ; but as 


| Life and all its Enjoyments would be ſcarce worth the 


„if we were under a perpetual Dread of loſing 


1 A is the Buſineſs of Religion and Philoſophy to 
free us from all unneceſſary Anxieties, and direct our 


Fear to its proper Object. 
If we conſider the Painfulneſs of this Paſſion, and 


the violent Effects it produces, we ſhall ſee how dan- 


rous it is to give Way to it upon flight Occaſions: 
ome have frightened themſelves into Madneſs; others 


| have given up their Lives to theſe Apprehenſions. The 


Story of a Man who grew grey in the Space of one 


| Night's Anxiety is very famous. | 


O nox ! quam longa es, quæ facis una A 


Theſe 
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bete i 16, if they procecd ! t om a Con- 
ſcioufneſs of Guilt, are the fad W arninyzs of Reaſon, 


ener met!” e cite ur . but «| mit VL 'J cemedy. 


Men the Hand of the Al nigutz IS VIEON litced agalnſt 
te e the ETcart of mortal ** in cannot withe 
tand mm. We hase this Paiſon fublunel; repreſented 
in the bunith went of the Er. FS, COTE ich 
the Plague of Darknefs, iir the pie Book of 


ien, alcnboil to. Falinen. For Kuen unrightcous 
len thought. to oprreſe the holy Nation; th ey bu- 
ing thut up in their HOWS, Prifoncrs of Darkneſs, 
* and fettered with the Bonds of a long Night, lay 
* there exiled $:0m the eternal Providence. Kor white 
, they app. ofed to lie hid in their ſecret Sins, they 
* were ſcattered under a dark Veil of Forgetlulneſo, 
5 being orrit 3 mihed and troubled WIT!) Kranoe 
as 4 Fitions r MWiebcdie. 5 Condemnmud by ter 
„ gn Vir Is, is very tumorous, and being opj wet d 


T 1 Ccalclence, ahs ay s fo reczſteth grie\ ous I jigs, 


„ For bear is nothing elſe but a betray 1 ing of the Sue 


„ cours which Reaſon Huereth For the whole World 
* ſhined with clear Light, and none wore hi ndered in 
their Labour. Over them only vas ſpread a heavy 
Light, an Image of that Darleneſs which ſhould 
5 0 afterwards receive them; but yet were they unto 
_* themſclves more grievous than the Darkneſs.” 


To Fear fo juilly grounded, no Remedy can be pro- 


poſed ; but a Man (who hath no great Guilt hanging 
upon his Mind, who walks in the plain Path of Juſ- 


tice and integrity, and yet either by natural Complec- 


tion, or conürmed Prejudices, or Neglect of ſerious 
Reflection, ſuffers himſelf to be moved by this abject 
and uamanly Paſtion) would do well to conſider, that 
there 15 nothing which deſerves his Fear, but that be- 
_nefticent Being who is his Friend, his Protector, his 
Father. Were this one Thought ſtrongfy fixed in the 
Mind, what Calamity would be dreadtul ? What Load 
can Infamy lay upon us, when we are ſure of the Ap- 
probation of him who will repay the Diſgrace of a 
Moment with the Glory of Eternity? What Sharpneſs 
15 there in Pain and Diſcaſes, when th ey ONLY Lallen us 


n 
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on to the Pleaſures that will never fade? What Sting 
is in Death, when we are aſſured that it is only the 
Beginning of Life? A Man who lives ſo as not to 
fear to die, is inconſiſtent with himſelf, if he delivers 
himſelf up to any incidental Anxiety. 

The Intrepidity of a juſt good Man is fo nobly ſet 
forth by Horace, that it cannot be too often repeated, 


The Mar reſalv'd and fte ady to his Truft, 
Inflexible ta Ill, and ol tirately juſt, 

Mr ' the rude Rab 1. 772 nce de eſpiſe, 

Th. ir e eli Clamours and tumultuous Crics ; 
The To. an's Fierceneſs he beguil's, 

A ol the flern Brow, and the harſh Voice defies, 
Aud with ſuper wor Greatneſs ſmiles, 


Nat the raugh N birkind, that dl farms 
Adria blk Gulph, and wexes it with Storms, 

The ftuobarn Virtue of his Soul can mode; 

Net the red Arm of angry Jove, 

T hat inge the Thunder from the Sky, _ 

Aud gives it Rage ta roar, ard Gore. 1 2th to _ 


Huld the while Frame of Nature round 1 Fi 7 rat, 
J Ruin and Confi/? % Hur d, 


He uncimceru'd cum hear the mighty Crack, 


Ard fland fecure amidjt the falling Id. 


The Vanity of Fear may be yet farther illuſtratce, 
i wo reflect, 
Fi, What we fear may not come to paſs. No 
human Scheme can be ſo accurately projected, but 
ſome little Circumſtance intervening may ſpoil it. 
He who directs the Heart of Man at his Pleaſure, and 
underſtands the Thoughts long before, may, by ten 
thouſand Accidents, or an immediate Change in the 
Iuclinations of Men, diſconcert the moſt ſubtle Pro- 

ject, and turn it to the Benefit of his own Ser ants. 
In the next Place we ſhould conſider, though the 

Evil we imagine ſhould come to paſs, it may be much 

more ſup portable than it appeared to be. As there is 


no 
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no proſperous State of Life without its Calamities, ſg 
there is no adverſity without its Benefits. Aſk the 
Great and Powerful, if they do not feel the Pangs of 


Envy and Ambition. Enquire of the Poor and Needy, 
if they have not taſted the Sweets of Quiet and Con- 


tentment. Even under the Pains of Body, the Infi. 


delity of Friends, or the Miſconſtructions put upon 


our laudable Actions, our Minds (when for ſome Time 
accuſtomed to theſe Preſſures) are ſenſible of ſecret 
Flo ings of Comfort, the preſent Reward of a pious 
Reſignation. The Evils of this Life appear like 


| Rocks and Precipices, rugged and barren at a Dif. 


tance; but at our nearer Approach we find little fruit. 
ful Spots and refreſhing Springs, mixed with the 
Harſhneſs and Deformities of Nature. 


In the laſt Place, we may comfort ourſelves with 


this Confideration, that, as the Thing feared may not 
| reach us, ſo we may not reach what we fear. Our 
Lives may not extend to that dreadful Point which we 
have in View. He who knows all our Failings, and 


will not ſuffer us to be tempted beyond our Strength, 4 


is often pleaſed, in his tender Severity, to ſeparate the 
Soul from its Body and Miſeries together. „ 

If we look forward to him for Help, we ſhall never 
be in Danger of falling down theſe Precipices, which 
our Imagination is apt to create. Like thoſe who 


Walk upon a Line, if we keep our Eye fixed upon one 


Point, we may ſtep forward ſecurely; whereas an im- 
prudent or 2 Glance on either Side will infal- 

libly deſtroy us. | | | 
1 SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 61 5. 


APPARITIONS, 


a Ar. little Diſtance from Sir Roger's Houſe, amon 
the Rutns of an old Abbey, there is a long Walk of 


aged Elms, which are ſhot up ſo very high, that when 


one paſles under them, the Rooks and Crows that reſt 
upon the Tops of them ſeem to be cawing in another 
Region. I am very much delighted with this Sort of 

_— Noiſe, 
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Noiſe, which I conſider as a Kind of natural Prayer 
| to that Being who ſupplies the Wants of his whole 
Creation, and who, in the beautiful Language of the 
Pſalms, feedeth the young Ravens that call upon him. 
| like this Retirement the better, becauſe of an ill Re- 
port it lies under of being hawnted; for which Reaſon 
las J have been told by the Family) no living Creature 
walks in it beſides the Chaplain. My good Friend the 
Butler deſired me, with a grave Face, not to venture 
myſelf in it after Sun-ſet, for that one of the Footmen | 
had been almoſt frightened out of his Wits by a Spirit 
that appeared to him in the Shape of a black Horſe 
without a Head; to which he added, about a Month 
ago, one of the Maids coming Home late that Way 
| with a Pail of Milk on her Head, heard ſuch a Ruſt- 
| ling among the Buſhes that ſhe let it fall. SOT 
f was taking a Walk in this Place laſt Night, be- 
tween the Hours of Nine and Ten, and could not but 


| fancy it one of the moſt proper Scenes in the World 


for a Ghoſt to appear in. The Ruins of the Abbey 
are ſcattered up and down on every Side, and half 
covered with Ivy and Elder Buſhes, the Harbours of 
ſeveral ſolitary Birds, which ſeldom make their Ap- 
pearance till the Duſk of the Evening. The Place 
was formerly a Churchyard, and has till ſeveral Marks 
in it of Graves and 'I'omb-ſtones. There is ſuch an 
Echo among the old Ruins and Walks, that if you 
ſtamp but a little louder than ordinary, you hear the 
Sound repeated, At the ſame Time the Walk of Elms, 
with the Croaking of the Ravens, which from Time 
to Lime are heard from the Tops of them, look ex- 
ceedingly ſolemn and venerable. Theſe objects natu- 
rally raiſe Seriouſneſs and Attention; and when Night 
hetghtens the Awfulneſs of the Place, and pours out 
her ſupernumerary Horrors upon every thing in it, I 
do not at all wonder that weak Minds fill it with Spec- 
tres and Apparitions, ns 3 
Mr. Locke, in his Chapter of the Aſſociation of 
Ideas, has very curious Remarks to ſhow how by 
the Prejudice of Education one Idea often intro- 
duces into the Mind a whole Set that bear no Re- 


ſemblance 
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ſemblance to one another in the Nature of Things, 

Among ſeveral Examples of this Kind, he produce; 
the following Inſtance: The Ideas of Goblins and 


Sprights, have really ub more ta do with Darkneſs than 


Light: Yet let but @ fecliſs Maid inculcate thoſe often 
on the Mind of a Child, and raiſe them there together, 
palſibly he ſhall never be able te ſeparate them again fo 
bong as he lives; but Dartni/s ſhall ever afterwards 
bring with it thoſe frightful Ideas, and they ſhall be 
fo joined, that he can no more bear the one than the 
-6:her. As I was walking in this Solitude, where 
the Duſk of the Evening conſpired with ſo many 
other Occaſions of Terror, I obſerved a Cow graz- 
ing not far from me, which an Imagination that 
was apt to ſtartle might eafily have conſtrued into a 


black Horſe without a Head ; and I dare fay the 


poor Footman loft his Wits upon ſome ſuch trivial 


Occaſion. 


My Friend Sir Roger has often told me, with a | 
great deal of Mirth, that at his firſt coming to his 


Eſtate he found three Parts of his Houſe almoſt uſe- 
leſs ; that the beſt Room in it had the Reputation of 
being haunted, and by that Means was locked up ; 
that Noiſes had bcen heard in his long Gallery, ſo 
that he could not get a Servant to enter into it 
after Eight o Clock at Night; that the Door of one 
of his Chambers was nailed up, becauſe there went a 


Story in the Family, that a Butler formerly had hanged 


himſelf in it, and that his Mother, who lived to a great 
Age, had ſhut up half the Rooms in the House, in 

which either her Huſband, a Son, or Daughter, 
had died. The Knight, ſeeing his Habitation re- 
_ duced to fo ſmall a Compaſs, and himſelf in a Man- 
ner ſaut out of his own Houſe, upon the Death of 


his Mother ordered all the Apartments to be flung _ 
open, and ex2rc//e4 by his Chaplain, who lay in every 


Room one after another, and by that Means diſſipated 
the Fears which had fo long reigned in the Family. 


I ſhould not have been thus particular upon theſe | 


ridiculous Horrors, did not I find them fo very much 
prevail in all Parts of the Country. At the fame 
| | time, 
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time, I think a Perſon who is thus terrified with the 
Imagination of Ghoſts and Spectres much more rea- 
ſonable than one who, contrary to the Reports of all 
Hiſtorians, ſacred and profane, antient and modern, 
and to the Traditions of all Nations, thinks the Ap- 

ce of Spirits fabulous and groundleſs. Could 


not I give myſelf up to this general Teſtimony of 


Mankind, I ſhould to the Relation of particular Per- 

ſons now living, and whom I cannot diſtruſt in other 
Matters of Fact. I might here add, that not only 
the Hiſtorians, to whom we may join the Poets, but 
likewiſe the Philoſophers of Antiquity have favoured 
this Opinion. Lacre/izs himſelf, though by the Courſe 
of his Philoſophy he was obliged to maintain that the 
Soul did not exift ſeparate from the Body, makes no 
doubt of the Reality of Apparitions, and that Men 


have often appeared after their Death. This I think 
very remarkable; he was ſo preſſed with the Matter 


of Fact which he could not have the Confidence 
to deny, that he was forced to account for it by one 
of the moſt abſurd unphiloſophical Notions that was 
ever ſtarted. He tells us, that the Surfaces of all 


| Bodies are perpetually flying off from their reſpective 


Bodies, one after another ; and that thoſe Surfaces, 
or thin Caſes, that included each other whilſt they. 
were joined in the Body, like the Coats of an Onion, 


are ſometimes ſeen entire when they are ſeparated from 


it; by which means we often behold the Shapes and 


Shadows of Perſons who are either dead or abſent. 


1 ſhall diſmiſs this Paper with a Story out of Joſe- | 


|| phus, not ſo much for the Sake of the Story itſelf, 


as for the moral Reflections with which the Author 


concludes it, and which I ſhall here fer down in his 
own Words. Glaphyra, the Daughter of King Ar- 


chelaus, after the Death of her two firſt Huſbands, 
(being married to a third, who was Brother to her 


rt Huſband, and ſo paſſionately in love with her, 


that he turned off his former Wife to make room 
tor this Marriage) had a very odd Kind of Dream. 


She fancied that ſhe ſaw her firſt Huſband coming 


towards her, and that ſhe embraced him with great 
Vor. I. F Lenderneſs; 
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Tenderneſs; when, in the midſt of the Pleaſure 
which ſhe expretied at the Sight of him, he re- 


proached her after the following Manner: Glaphyra, 
hive he, thou haſt made good the old Saying, that 


Women are not to be truited. Was I not the Huf. 
band of thy Virginity ? Have I not Children by thee? 
How couldit thou forget our Loves ſo far as to enter 
into a ſecond Marriage, and after that into a third; 


nay, to take for thy Huſhand a Man who has fo 


| ſhameleſsly crept into the Bed of his Brother? How. 


ever, for the Sake of our pait Loves, I ſhall free 


thee from thy preſent Reproach, and make thee mine 
for ever. Glaphyra told this Dream to ſeveral Wo- 
men of her Acquaintance, and died ſoon after. I 
thought this Story might not be impertinent in this 


Place, wherein I ſpeak of thoſe Kings: Beſides that | 


the Example deferves to be taken notice of, as it 
contains a moſt certain Proof of the Immortality of 
the Soul, and of Divine Providence. If any Man 
thinks theſe Facts incredible, let him enjoy his own 
5 himſelf, but let him not diſturb the Opinion 


of others, who by Inflances of this Nature are ex- 


cited to the Study of Virtue. 5 
SpP:CTATOR, Vol. II. No. 110. L. 


APPEARANCES. 


CUuRENTLUS, who was an old and a good Man, 
and withal exceeding poor, being deſirous to leave 
ſome Kiches to his Son, conſults the Oracl: of All 
upon the Subject. The Oracle bids him follow the 


firſt Man he ſhould fee upon his going out of the | 
Temple. The Perſcn he chanced to fee, was, to 
earance, an old ſordid blind Man; but upon his 


following him from Place to Place, he at lait found 


by his own Confeſſion, that he was Platzs,, the God 


ol Riches, and that he was juſt come out of the 
Houſe of a Miſer. Plutus farther told him, that 
when he was a Boy he uſed to declare, that as ſoon 


as he came to Age he would diſtribute Wealth to 


none but virtuous and juit Men; upon which Jupi- 


ter, 
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ter, conſidering the pernicious „ 1 of ſuch 
a Reſolution, took his Sight away from him, and 
left him to ſtroll about in the World, in the blind 
Condition wherein Chremylus beheld him. With 
much ado Chremylus prevailed with him to go to 
his Houſe, where he met an old Woman in a tattered 


Raiment, who had been his Gueſt for many Years, 


and whoſe Name was Poverty, The old Woman re- 
futing to turn out ſo eaſily as he would have her, he 
threatened not only to baniſh her his own Houſe, - 
but out of all Greece, if ſhe made any more Words 
upon the Matter. Poverty, on this Occaſion, pleads 
her own Cauſe very notably, and repreſents to her 
old Landlord, that, ſhould ſhe be driven out of the 


Country, all their Trades, Arts and- Sciences would 


be driven out with her; and that if every one was 


| : rich, they would never be ſupplied with thoſe Pomps, 


Ornaments, and Conveniences of Life which made 
Riches deſirable. She likewiſe repreſented to him 
the ſeveral Advantages ſhe beſtowed upon her Vo- 
taries in regard to their Shape, their Health, and 
their Activity, by preſerving them from Gouts, 


; Drophies, Unwieldineſs, and Intemperance. But, 
| whatever ſhe had to ſay for herſelf, ſhe was at laſt 


forced to troop off. Chremylus immediately conſi- 


dered how he might reſtore Platus to his Sight, and, 


in order to it, conveyed him to the Temple of ÆAſcu- 


lapius, who was famous for Cures and Miracles of 


this Nature. By this Means the Deity recovered his 
Eyes, and began to make a right uſe of them, by 
enriching every one that was diſtinguiſhed by Piety 
towards the Gods, and Juſtice towards Men; and at 
the ſame Lime by taking away his Gifts from the Im- 
pious and Undeſerving. This produces ſeveral mer 
Inſtances, till in the laſt Act Mercury deſcends with 
great Complaints from the Gods, that ſince the good 
Men were grown Rich they had received no Sacrifi- 
ces; which is confirmed by a Prieſt of Jupiter, who 
enters with a Remonſtrance, that ſince this late Inno- 
vation he was reduced to a ſtarving Condition, and 
could not live upon his Office. Chremylus, who in 
| F 2 the 
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the Beginning of the Play was religious in his Porerty, | 


concludes it with a Propoſal which was reliſhed by all 
the good Men who were now grown rich as well as 
himſelf, that they ſhould carry Plans in a Proceſſion 


to the Temple, and inſtall him in the Place of Jupiter. 


This Allegory inſtructed the Athenians in two 
Points; firſt, as it vindicated the Conduct of Provi- 
dence in its ordinary Diſtributions of Wealth; and 
in the next Place, as it ſhowed the great Tendency 
of Riches to corrupt the Morals of thoſe who po. 
ſeſſed them | 3 
| SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 464. C. 


 APPETITES. 


| I AM now in the fixty-fifth Year of my Age, and 


having been the greater Part of my Days a Man of 


Pleaſure, the Decay of my Faculties is a Stagnation 


of my Life. But how is it, Sir, that my Appe- 


rites are increaſed upon me with the Loſs of Power 
to gratify them? I write this, like a Criminal, to 


warn People to enter upon what Reformation they 


pleaſe to make in themſelves in their Youth, and not 
expect they ſhail be capable of it from a fond Opi- 
nion ſome have often in their Mouths, that if we do 
not leave our Defires they will leave us. It is far 
otherwiſe; I am now as vain in my Dreſs, and as 
flippant if I fee a pretty Woman, as when in my 


Youth I ſtood upon a Bench in the Pit to ſurvey the 


whole Circle of Beauties. The Folly is fo extrava- 


gant with me, and I went on with ſo little Check of 


my Deſires or Reſignation of them, that I can aſſure 
you, I very often, merely to entertain my own 
Thoughts, fit with my Spectacles on, writing Love- 
Letters to the Beauties that have been long fince in 
rheir Graves. This is to warm my Heart with the 
faint Memory of Delights 'which were once agree- 
able to me; but how much happier would my Life 
have been now, if I could have looked back on any 
worthy Action done for my Country; if I had laid 
| out 
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out that which I proſuſed in Luxury and Wantonneſs, 
in Acts of Generofity and Charity? I have lived a 
Bachelor to this Day; and inſtead of a numercus 
Offspring, with which in the regular Ways of Life 
I might poſlibly have delighted myſelf, I have only 
to amuſe myſelf with the Repetitien of old Stories 
and Intrigues, which no one will believe I ever was 
concerned in. I do not know whether you have ever 
treated of it or not; but you cannot fall on a better 
Subject, than that of tte Art of growing old. In 
ſuch a Lecture you muit propoſe, that no one ſet his 
Heart upon what is tranſient; that Beauty grows 
wrinkled while we are yet gazing at her. I he wuty 
Man ſinks into an Humouritt imperceptibly, for want 
of reflecting that all Things around him are in a Flux, 
and continually changing. Thus he is in the Space of 
ten or fifteen Years ſurrounded by a new Set of Pco- 
dle, whoſe Manners are as natural to them as his De- 
— Method of Thinking. ani Mode of Living, 
were formerly to him and his Friends: But the 


Miſchief is, he looks upon the ſame Kind of Errors 


which he himſelf was guilty of, with an Eye of 


Scorn, and with that Sort of IIIl-will which Men en- 


| tertain againſt each other for different Opinions. Thus 


a crazy Conſtitution, and an uneaſy Mind is fretted 
with vexatious Paſſions, for young Men's doing 
fooliſhly what it is Folly to do at all. Dear Sir, 
this is my preſent State of Mind; I hate thoſe I 

ſhould laugh at, and envy thoſe I contemn. The 


' Time of Youth and vigorous Manhood, paſſed the 


Way in which I have diſpoſed of it, is attended 
with theſe Conſequences ; but to thoſe who live and 
paſs away Time as they ought, all Parts of it are 
equally pleaſant ; only the Memory of good and wor- 
thy Actions, is a Feaſt which muſt give a quicker 


1 Reliſh to the Soul than ever it could taſte in the 
higheſt Enjoyments or Jollities of Youth. As for 


me, if I fit down in my great Chair, and begin to 
pond-r, the Vagaries of a Child are not more ridicu- 
lous than the Circumſtances which are heaped up in 
my Memory ; fine Gowns, Country Dances, Ends of 

22 F 3 'Tunes, 
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Tunes, interrupted Converſations, and VIIdnight 
Quarrels, are what mutt neceſſarily compoſe my So- 
liloquy. I beg cf you to print this, that ſome Ladies 
of my Acguaiztance and my Years, may be perſuaded 
to wear warm Night-caps this cold Seafon ; and that 
my old Friend Fact Tewdry may buy him a Cane, 
and not creep with the Air of Strut. I mult add to 
all this, that if it were not for one Pleaſure, which I 
thought a very mean ene till of very late Years, I 
ſhould have no great Satisfaction left; but if I live 
to the 1cth of March, 1714, and all my Securities 
are good, I ſhall be worth fifty thouſand Pounds. 
Jan, Sir, 
1 our mit humble Stcnut, 
Jack AFTERDAY. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 260. T. 


Nature has implanted in us two very ſtrong De- 
fires, Hunger for the Preſervation of the Individual, 
and Lui for the Support of the Species; or, to 
ſpeak more intelligibly, the former to continue our 
own Perſons, and the latter to introduce others into 
the World. According as Men behave themſelves 
with regard to theſe Appetites, they are above or 
below the Beaſts of the Field, which are incited by 
t:cin without Choice or Reflection. But reaſonable 
Creatures correct theſe Incentives, and improve them 
into elegant Motives of Friendſhip and Society. It is 
chiefly trom this homely Foundation that we are un- 
der the Neceſſity of fceking for the agrecable Com- 
panion and the honourable Miſtreſs. By this Culti- 
ration of Art and Reaſon, our Wants are made 
Pleaſures, and the Gratification of our Deſires, un- 
der proper Reſtrictions, a Work no way below our 
nobleit Faculties. The wiſeſt Man may maintain his 
Character, and yet conſider in what Manner he ſnall 
beſt entertain his Friend, or divert his Miſtreſs: 
Nay, it is ſo far from being a Derogation to him, 
that he can in no other Inſtance ſhow ſo true a Taſte 
of his Life cr bis Fortune. What concerns one ot 
tte above-menticned Appetites, as it is elevated into 
Love. 
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Love, I ſhall have abundaat Occaſion to diſcourſe of, 
before I have provided for the numberleſs Crowd ot 
Damſels J have propoſed to take care of. The Sub- 
ject of the preſent Paper ſhall be that Part of Society 
which owes its Beginning to the common Neceſſity of 
Hunger. When that is conſidered as the Support of 
our Being, we may take in under the ſame Head, 
Thirſt allo; otherwiſe, when we are purſuing the 
Glutton, the Drunkard may make his Eſcape. The 
true Choice of our Diet and our Companions at it, 
ſeems to conſiſt in that which contributes moſt to 
Cheerfulneſs and Refreſhment: And theſe are beit 
conſulted by Simplicity in the Food, and Sincerity 
in the Company. By this Rule are, in the firit 
place, excluded from Pretence to Happineſs, all 
vols of State and Ceremony, which are performed 
in dumb Show and greedy Sullinefs. At the Boards 
of the Great, they ſay, you ſiall have a Number 
attending with as good EFHlabiis and Countenances as 
the Gueſts ; which only Circumſtance muſt deſtroy 
the whole Pleaſure of the Repaſt: For if ſuch At- 
tendants are introduced for the Dignity of their Ap- 
pearance, modeſt Minds are ſhocked by confidering 
them as Spectators; or elſe look upon them as 
Equals, for whoſe Servitude they are in a Kind of 
Suffering, It may be here added, that the ſu 
tuous Side-board, to an ingenious Eye, has more the 
Air of an Altar than a Table. The next abſurd Way 
of enjoying ourſelves at Meals is, where the Bottle 18 
plied without being called for, where Humour takes 
Place of Appetite, and the good Company are too 
dull or too merry to know any Enjoyment of their 
Senſes. | 5 | 
Though this Part of Time is abſolutely ary 
to ſuſtain Lite, it muſt be alſo conſidered, that Lit 
itſelf is to the endleſs Being of Man but what a 
Meal is to this Life, not valuable for itſelf, but for 
the L'urpoſes of it. If there be any Truth in this, 
the Expence of many Hours this Way is ſomewhat 
unaccountable; and placing much Thought either in 
too great Sumptuouſneſs and Elegance in this Mat- 
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ter, or wallowing in Noiſe or Riot at it, are both, 
though not equally, unaccountable. I have often 
conſidered theſe different People with very great At- 
tention, and always ſpeak of thera with the Diſtine- 
tion of the Faters and Swallowers. I he Eaters facri- 


fice all their Senſes and Underſtanding to this Appe- 


tite : The Swallowers hurry themſelves cut of both, 
without pleaſing this or any other Appetite at all. 
The latter are improved Brutes; the former, dege- 


nerated Men. I have ſemetimes thought it would 


not be improp:r to add to my dead and living Men, 
Perſons in an intermediate State of Humanity, under the 
Appellation of Dozers. The Dozers are a Sect, who, 
initead of keeping their Appetites in Subjection, live 

in Subjection to them: Nay, they are ſo truly Slaves 
to them, that they keep at too great a Diſtance ever to 
come into their Preſence, Within my own Acquaint- 
ance, I know thofe that I dare ſay have forgot that 
they ever were hungry, and are no leſs Strangers to 


Thirt and Wearineſs; who are beholden to Sauces - 


3 their Food, and to their Food for their Weart- 
nets. 5 


I have often wondered, conſidering the excellent 


and choice Spirits that we have among our Div ines, 
that they do not think of putting vicious Habits into 


a more contemptible and unlovely Figure than they 


do at preſent ; ſo many Men of Wit and Spirit, as 


there are in ſacred Orders, have it in their Power to 
make the Faſhion of their Side. Ihe Leaders in hu- 
man Society are more effectually prevailed upon this 
Way than can eafily be imagined. I have more than 


one in my Thoughts capable of doing this againſt all 


the Oppoſition of the moſt Witty as well as the moſt 
Voluptuous. There may be poſſibly more accept- 
able Subjects, but ſure there are none more uſeful. 
It is vitible, that though Men's Fortunes, Circum- 


ſtances, and Pleaſures, give them Prepoſſeſſions too 
ſtrong to regard any Mention either of Puniſnments 


or Rewards, they will lien to what makes them in- 
conſiderable or mean in the Imagination of others, 
and by Degrees in their own, 

fr 
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It is certain ſuch Topics are to be touched upon, 
in the Light we mean, only by Men of the moſt con- 
ſummate Prudence, as well as excellent Wit: For 
theſe Diſcourſes are to be made (if made to run into 
Example) before ſuch as have their thoughts more 
intent upon the Propriety than the Reaſon of the Diſ- 
courſe. What indeed leads me into this Way of 

think ing is, that the laſt Thing I read, was a Ser- 
mon of the learned Dr. South, upon the Ways of 
Pleaſantneſi. This admirable Diſcourſe was made at 
Court, where the Preacher was too wiſe a Man not 
to believe, the greateſt Argument in that Place, 
againſt the Pleaſures then in vogue, muſt be, that 
they loſt greater Pleaſures by profecuting the Courſe 
they were in. The charming Diſcourſe has in it 
whatever Mit or Wiſdom can put together. This 
Gentleman has a 'Jalent of making all his Faculties 
bear to the great End of his hallowed Profeſſion. 
Happy Genius! He is the better Man for being a Wit. 
The beſt Way to praiſe this Author, is to quote 
him; and I thirk I may deſy any Man to ſay a 
greater Thing of him or his Ability, than that there 
are no Paragraphs in the whole Diſcourſe I ſpeak of, 
below theſe which follow. | | : 
After having recommended the Satisfaction of the 
Mind, and the Pleaſure of Conſcience, he proceeds: 
11 eunabling Property of it , that it is ſuch a Plea- 
ſure as never ſatiates or wearies ; for it properly affect 
the Spirit, ard a Spirit feels na Wearineſs, as being pri- 
wileged from the Cauſes of it. But can the Fpicure ſay 
ſo of any of the Pleaſures that he ſo much dvats up? 
D they not expire while they ſalieſy, and, after a few 
Mrinutcs N. friſbment, determine iu Loathing and Un- 
quietn;ſs *® How fhort is the Interval beten a Pla- 
ſure ard @ Purden! Hu undiſcernible the Tranſili 2 
rum ane ti the other! Pleaſure davells us longer upon 
the Appetite than the Neceſſicies of Nature, avhich are 
quickly and eaſily previded far; and then all that folluaus 
is a Load and an Oppreſſion. Every Marſel to a fatis- 
fied Hunger, is only @ new Labvur ts g tired Dig-ftion : 
Every Draught to him that has quenched his The, is 
| F 5 but 
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but a further Quenching of Nature, and a Proviſion for 
Rheam and Diſeaſes; a Drowning of the Quickneſs and 
Activity of the Spirits. | 

He that prolongs his Meals, and ſacrifices his Time 
as well as his Conwveniences to his Luxury, how quickly 
does he outſet his Pleaſure! And then, how is all the 
following Time beſtoctred upon Ceremony and Surfeit d 


Till at length, after a ling Fatigue of eating and drink- 


ing, and babbling, he concludes the great Wark of 
diuing genteelly, and fo makes @ ſhift to riſe from Table, 


that he may lie daun upon his Bed; where, after he has 


apt himſelf into ſome Uſe of himſelf, by much ad» he flag- 


gers to his Table again, and there acts ober the ſame bru- 
tiſh Scene : So that he paſſes his whole Life in a dozed 
Condition, between ſleeping and waking, with a Kind of 
Drowſineſs and Confuſion upon his Senſes, which, chat 
Pleaſure it can be, is hard to conceive : All that is of it 


dwells upon the Tip of his Tongue, and within the Com- 


paſs of his Palate. A worthy Prize for a Man to pur- 
chaſe with the Loſs of his Time, his Reaſon, and himſelf! 
£4 > W  TarLx, Vol. IV. No. 205. 
Nen if | : 
Ars. 


1 HAVE often wondered that the 2 ſhould con- 
trive ſuch a worthleſs Greatneſs for the Deliveres 


Long 


whom they expected, as to dreſs him up in external 
Pomp and Pageantry, and repreſent him to their 


Imagination as making Havock of his Creatures, and 
acting with the poor Ambition of a Cz/ar or an Alex- 
ander. How much more illuſtrious doth he appear in 


his real Character, when conſidered as the Author of 


univerſal Benevolence among Men, as refining our 
Paſſions, — our Nature, giving us vaſt Ideas of 
Immortality, an 
tle ſhowy Grandeur wherein the Jeaus made the Glory 
of the M. ab to conſiſt, | 
Nothing (ſays Longinus) can be great, the Contempt 
cf which is great. Ihe Poſſeſſion of Wealth and 
Riches cannot give a Man a Title to Greatneſs, * 
5 cauſe 
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cauſe it is looked upon as a Greatneſs of Mind to con- 
temu theſe Gifts of Fortune, and to be above the De- 
fire of tirem. I have been therefore inclined to think, 
that there are greater Men who lie concealed among the 
Species, than thoſe who come out and draw upon them- 
ſelves the Eye and Admiration of Mankind. Virgil 
would never have been heard of, had not his domeſ- 
tick Misfortunes driven him out of his Obſcurity, and 
brov aht Fra to Nome, | 85 
If we ſuppoſe that there are Spirits or Angels who 
look into the Ways of Men, as it is highly probable 
there are, both from Reaſon and Revelation, how dif- 
ferent are the Notions which they entertain of us, 
from thoſe which we are apt to form of one another! 
Were they to give us in their Catalogue of ſuch Worthies 
as are now living, how different a culd it be from that 
which any of our Species would draw up! 
We are daz:ied with the 5pl nor of Titles, the 
Oftentation of Learning, the Noiſe of Victories. — 
They, on the contrary, fee the Philoſopher in the 
Cottage, who poſſeſſes his Soul ia Patience and I hank- 
fulneſs, under the Preſſures of what little Minds call 
Poverty and Diſtreſs, They do not look for great 
Men at the Head of Armies, or among the Pomps of 
the Court, but often fad them out in Shades and So- 
litudes, in the private Walks and By-p:ins of Life. 
The Erening's Walk of a wife Man is more Huſtrious 
in their Sight, than the March of a General at the 
lead of a hundred thouſand Men. A Contemplation 
of God's Works; a voluntary AR of Juftice to our 
own Netriment ; a generous Concer: for the Good of 
Mankind; Tears that are ſhe in Silence for the Mi- 
ſery of others; a private Deſire of Reſentment broken 
and ſubdued; in ſhort, an unfeigned Exerciſe of Hu- 
mility, or any other Virtue; are ſuch Actions as are 
glorious in their Sight, and denominate Men great and 
reputable. The moſt famous among us are often looked 
upon with Pity, with Contempt, or with Indigna- 
tion; while thoſe who are moſt obſcure among their 
own Species, are regarded with Love, with Approba- 
tion and Eſteem, 5 | | 
F 6 , The 
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The Moral of the preſent Application amounts to 
this, that we ſhould not be led away hy the Cenſures 
and Applauſes of Men, but conſider the Figure that 
_ every Perſon will make at that Time when Wiſdom 
ſhall be juſtified of her Children, and nothing paſs for 
= or illuſtrious, which is not an Ornament and Per- 
fection to human Nature. . 

The Story of Gyges, the rich Lydian Monarch, is a 
memorable Inſtance to our preſent Purpoſe. The Ora- 
cle being aſked by Gyges, who was the happieſt Man ? 
replied, Aglaiis. Gyges, who expected to have heard 
himſelf named upon this Occaſion, was much ſurpriſed, 
and very curious to know who this Aglaus ſhould be. 
After much Enquiry, he was found to be an obſcure 
Countryman, who employed all his Time in culti- 


vatin a Garden, and a few Acres of Ground about 


f his ouſe. 3 | 
| Cimley's agreeable Relation of this Story, ſhall cloſe 
this Day's Speculation,” 55 


Thus Aglaüs, (a Man unknown to Men, 
| But the Gods knew, and therefore low d him then ) 
Thus liv d obſcurely, then without a Name, | 
Aglaiis, now confign'd t' eternal Fame. 
Fer Gyges, the "ich King, wicked and great, 
Preſum d at wiſe Apollo's Delphic Sear, 
* Preſum'd to aſk, O thou, the whole Warld's Eye, 
See'ft thou a Mun that happier is than I? 
| The Gad, ubs ſeorn'd to flatter Man, reply'd, 
Aglaũs happier is. But Gyges cry'd, 
J a proud Rage, Who can that Aglaiis be? 
Me'de heard as yet of no ſuch King as he. 
lud true it was, through the ws Earth around, 
No King of ſuch a Name was to be fund. 
1; ſome old Hero of that Name alive, 
Who his high Race does from the Gods derive? 
Is it ſome mighty Gen ral who has done 
Wonders in Fo t, and God-like Honours won ? 
I. it fome Man of endleſs Wealth ? ſaid he. 
None, none of theſe ; who can this Aglaũs be? 
Ariex 
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After lang Search, and vain Enquiries paſt, 
1: an abſture Arcadian Vale at laft, 
T' Arcadian Life has always ſhady been) 
Near Sopho's Town, (which he but once had ſeen) 
This Aglaiis, wwho Monarch Exvy drew, 
Whoſe Happineſs the Gods fluod Witneſs to, 
This mighty Aglalis was lab ring found, 
With his own Hands, in his —_— — 
So, gracious God, (if it m | k 
Any the fooliſh 804 —_ - „ 
So let me act, on ſuch a private Stage, 
The laft dull Scenes of my declining Age ; 
After long Toils and Voyages in vain, 
T his quiet Port let my taſi d Veſſel gain; 
Of heaw'nly Reſt this Earneſt to me lend, 
Let my Life fleep, and learn to love her End. | 
| SegCTAToOR, Vol. VIII. No. 610, 


ARCADIAN. 


Hv conveyed my Reader into the Fairy or 
Paſtoral Land, and informed him what Manner of 
Life the Inhabitants of that Region lead, I ſhall in 
this Day's Paper give him ſome Marks whereby he 
may diſcover whether he is impoſed upon by thoſe 
who pretend to be of that Country; or, in other 
Words, what are the Characteriſtics of a true Arcadiar. 
From the foregoing Account of the paſtoral Life, we 
may diſcover, that Simplicity is neceſſary in the Cha- 
racter of Shepherds. Their Minds muſt be ſuppoſed fo 
rude and uncultivated, that nothing but what is plain 
and unaffected can come from them. Nevertheleſs 
we are not obliged to repreſent them dull and ſtupid, 
ſince fine Spirits were undoubtedly in the World be- 
fore Arts were invented to poliſh and adorn them.— 
We may therefore introduce them with good Senſe, 
and even with Wit, provided their Manner of think- 
ing be not too gallant or refined : For all Men, both 
the rude and polite, think and conceive Things the 
fame Way, (Truth being eternally the ſame to all} 
though 
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though they expreſs them very differently. For here 
lies the Difference: Men who by loug Studs and Ex- 

erience have reduced their Ideas to certai) ( loſſes, 
and conſider the general Natur of Things avicracted 
from Particulars, expreſs their i houghts after a more 
_ conciſe, lively, ſurpriſing Manner. I hoſe who have 


little Experience. or cannot abſtract, deliver their 
Sentimonts in pla.a Deſcriptions, by Circumitances, 


and thoſe Ohtervatious which cither ſtrike unon the 
Senſes, or are the firſt Motions of the Mind; and 
though ths former raiſes our Admiration more, the 
latter gi. es more Fleaſure, and ſoothes us more natu- 
rally. 1 i hus a courtly Lover may fay to his Miſtrefs, 


With thee for ever 75 iz ade coul reſt, 

l here neuer bruman [ot oh Ground has preft : 
T hou cen from 224 gene Dartneſs canſt e velade, 
Aud from a Defert baniſh Solimde. 


A Shepherd v wil content himfelſ to "Ep the ſame thing 
more ſimply : 


Come, Roſalind, Oh core, Fr evithout thee 
WW hat Pleafure can the Country have for me? 


Again, fince Shepherds are not allowed to make deep 
Reflecio: 3s, the Ad lreſs required is fo to relate an 
Action. tut the Circu mſlandes put together ſhall cauſe 
the Rea ler tor dect. Ihus, by ane delicate Circum- 


ſtance, Corr 1 t Ils Alexis that he is the ſineſt Songſter | 


of the Co: try: 
Of fever / J Frints F 27 mes Pix F 


Which a vill Vie d a! mg Fre Oo. 75 | Þ aim:etas ates 
And j(oi.', Thie, Cory. don, 1 la ue 19 tte, 
For az!y Jiu deſer<'ſÞ it afier me. 


As in another paſtoral Writer, after the ſame Man- 


ner, a She pherd informs us how much his Miſtreſs likes 


him: 
As 


to 


: 
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As I th cool me bath'd ane ſultry Day, 
Fond Lydia lurking in the Sedges lay; 

The Want laugh'd, and ſeem'd in Haſte to fly, 
Yet often flopp'd, and often turn d her Eye. 


If ever a Reflection be pardonable in Paſtorals, it is 
when the Thought is ſo obvious, that it comes eaſily 
to the Mind; as in the following admirable Improve- 
ment of Virgil and Theeocritus : 


Fair is my Flock, nor yet uncomely I. 

if liguid Fountains flatter not. And why 

7 liquid Fountains flatter ut, yet ſhow 

T he bordering Flow'rs Iſs beauteaus than they grow ? 


A ſecond CharaReriftic of a true Shepherd, is Sim- 
plicity of Manners, or Innocence. Thus is ſo obvious 
from what I have before advanced, that it would be but 
Repetition to inſiſt long upon it. I ſhall only remind 
the Reader, that as the paſtoral Life is ſuppoſed to be 
where Nature is not much depraved, Sincerity and 
Truth will generally run through it. Some flight 
Tranſgreſſions for the fake of Variety may be admit - 
ted, which in effect will only ſerve to ſet off the Sim- 

licity of it in general. I cannot better illuſtrate this 
Rule, than by the following Example of a Swain who 
found his Miſtreſs aſleep : 


Once Delia /{-pt, on eaſy Maſi reclin'd; 
Her I1vely Limbs half om and rude the Wind. 
1 ſmoath'd her Coats, and flole a filent Kiſs : 

_ Condemn me, Shepherds, if I did amiſs. 


A third Sign of a Swain is, that ſomething of Re- 
ligion, and even Superſtition, is Part of his Character. 
For we find that thoſe who have lived eaſy Lives in 
the Country, and contemplate the Works of Nature, 
lire in the greateſt Awe of their Author. Nor doth 


this Humour prevail leſs now than of old: Our Pea- 


ſants as ſincerely believe the Tales of Goblins and Fai- 
ries, as the Heathens thoſe of Fauns, Nymphs, and 
Satyrs. 
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Satyrs. Hence we find the Works of J 7rgil and Theo. 
 critus ſprinkled with left-handed Ravens, blaſted Oaks, 
Witchcrafts, evil Eyes, and the like. And I obſerve 


with great Pleaſure that our Eg; Author of the 


Paſtorals J have quoted hath practiſed this Secret with 
admirable Judgment. | 
I ſhall yet add another Mark, which may be ob- 


ſerved very often in the above-named Pocts, which is 


agreeable to the Character of Shepherds, and allied 
nearly to Superſtition ; I mean the Uſe of proverbial 
Sayings. I take the common Similitudes 1n Paſtoral 
to be of the proverbial Order, which are ſo frequent, 
that it is 2 and would be tireſome to quote them. 
I ſhall only take Notice upon this Head, that it is a 
nice Piece of Art to raiſe a Proverb above the vulgar 
Stile, and ſtill keep it eaſy and unaffected. Thus the 
old wiſh of Gd ref i; Soul is finely turned: 


Then gentle Sidney Iv d. the Shepherd's Friend; 
Eternal Bl-ſſings on his Shade attend. . 
. SGuaARDIAX, Vol. I. No. 23. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


: Hue already ſhewn how the Fancy is affected 


by the Works of Nature, and afterwards confidered in 
general both the Works of Nature and of Art, how 
they mutually aſſiſt and complete each other, in form- 
ing ſuch Scenes and Proſpects as are moſt apt to delight 
the Mind of the Beholder, I ſhall in this Paper throw 
together ſome Reflections on that particular Art which 
has a mor2 immediate Tendency than any other to 
produce thoſe primary Pleaſures of the Imagination 
which have hitherto been the Subject of this Diſcourſe. 
The Art I mean, is that of Architecture, which I ſhall 
conſider only with regard to the Light in which the 
foregoing Speculations have placed it, without enter- 
ing into thoſe Rules and Maxims which the great 
Maſters of Architecture have laid down and explained 
at large in numberleſs Treatiſes upon that 3 

| | areate 
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Greatneſs in the Works of Architecture may be con- 
fidered as relating to the Bulk and Body of the Struc- 
ture, or to the Manner in which it is built. As for 
the firſt, we find the Ancients, eſpecially among the 
Faſtern Nations of the World, infinitely ſuperior to 
the Moderns. | 
Not to mention the Tower of Babel, of which an 

old Author ſays, the Foundations were to be {cen in his 

Time, which looked like a ſpacious Mountain ; what 
could be more noble than the Walls of Babylin, its 
hanging Gardens, and its Jemple of Jupiler Belus, that 
roſe a Mile high, by eight ſeveral Stories, each Story 
a Furlong in .. and on the Top of which was 
the Babylonian Obſervatory ? I might here likewiſe take 
Notice of the huge Rock that was cut into the Figure 


| of Semiramis, with the ſmailer Rocks that lay by it in 


the Shape of tributary Kings; the prodigious Baſon 
or artificial Lake, which took in the whole Exphrates, 
till ſuch Time as a new Canal was formed for its Re- 
ception, with the ſeveral Trenches through which that 
River was conveyed. I know there are Perſons who 
look upon ſome of theſe Wonders of Art as fabulous; 
but I cannot find any Ground for ſuch a Suſpicion, un- 
leſs it be that we have no ſuch Works among us at 
_ There were indeed many greater Advantages 

Building in thoſe Times, and in that Part of t 
World, than have been met with ever fince. The 
Earth was extremely fruitful : Men lived generally on 
Paſturage, which requires a much ſmaller Number of 
Hands than Agriculture : 'There were few Trades to 
employ the buſy Part of Mankind, and fewer Arts and 
Sciences to give Work to Men of ſpeculative Tempers ; 
and what is more than all the reſt, the Prince was ab- 
ſolute ; ſo that when he went to War, he put himſelf 
at the Head of a whole People ; as we find Semiramis 
leading her three Millions to the Field, and yet over- 
3 by the Number of her Enemies. It is no 
Wonder, therefore, when ſhe was at Peace, and turned 
her whole Thoughts on Building, that ſhe could ac- 
complith ſo great Works with ſuch a prodigious Mul- 
titude of Labourers : Befides that in her Climate there 
was 
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was ſmall Interruption of Froſts and Winters, which 
make the Northern Workmen lie half the Year idle; 
might mention too among the Benefits of the Climate, 


what Hiſtorians ſay of the Earth, that it ſweated out 


a Bitumen or natural Kind of Mortar, which is doubt- 
leſs the ſame with that mentioned in Holy Writ, as 
contributing to the Structure of Babel. Slime they uſed 
wiſcead of M oer. | 

In Ln we ſtill fee their Pyramids, which anſwer 


to the Deſcriptions that have been made of them; and 


I queſtion not but a Traveller might fiad out ſome 
Remains of the Labyrinth that covered a whole Pro- 
vince, and had a hundred Temples diſpoſed among its 
ſeveral Quarters and Divifions. | 

Ihe Wall of China is one of theſe Eaſtern Pieces of 
Magniticeace, which makes a Figure even 1a the Map 


of the World, although an Account of it would have 


been thought fabulous, were not the Wall itielf {ll 
ex tant. | | | | 


_ VWeare obliged to Devotion for the nobleſt Buildings | 


that have adorned the ſeveral Countries of the World. 
It is this that has ſet Men to work on Temples and 
public Places of Worſhip, not only that they might, by 
the Magnificeace of the Building, invite tae Deity to 


reſide within it, but that ſuch ſtupendous Works might 


at the ſame Time open the Mind to vait Conceptions, 
and fit it to converſe with the Divinity of the Place. 
For every 'T hing that is majeſtic, imprints an Awe and 


Reverznce on the Mind of the Beholder, and ſtrikes it 


_ with the natural Greatneſs of the Soul. 

In the ſecond Place, we are to conſider Greatneſi of 
 Mamer in Architecture, which has ſuch Force upon 
the Imagination, that a ſmall Building, where it ap- 
pears, ſhall give the Mind nobler Ideas than one of 
twenty Times the Bulk, where the Manner is ordinary 
and little, Thus perhaps a Man would have been more 
aſtoniſhed with the majeſtic Air that appeared in one 
of Ly/ippur's Statutes of Alexander, though no bigger 
than the Life, than he might have been with Mount 
Atho, had it been cut into the Figure of the Hero, ac- 


cording 
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cording to the Pro ſal of Phydias, with a River in 
one Hand, and a City in the other. | 
Let any one reflect on the Diſpoſition of Mind he 
finds in himſelf, at his firſt Entrance into the Pantheon 
of Rome, and how the Imagination is filled with ſome- 
thing great and amazing; and, at the ſame I'ime, con- 
fder how little in proportion he is affected with the In- 
fide of a Go:hick Cathedral, though it be five Times 
larger than the other; which can ariſe from nothing 
elſe but the Greatneſs of the Manncr in the one, and 
the Meanneſs in the other. | 

I have ſeen an Obſervation upon this Subject in a 
French Author, which very much pleaſed me; it is 
Monſieur Freat's Parallel of the ancient and modern 
Architecture. I ſhall give it the Reader with the ſame 
Terms of Art he has made uſe of. I am obſerving 
(fays he) a Thing, which, in my Opinion, is very cu- 
rious, whence it proceeds, that in the iame Quantity 
of Superfic ies, the one Manner ſeems great and magni- 

ficent, and the other poor and trifling; the Reaſon is 
fine and uncommon. I fay then, that to introduce 
into Architecture this Grandeur of Manner, we ought 
ſo to proceed, that the Diviſion of the principal Mem- 
bers of the Order may conſiſt of but few Parts; that 
they be all great, and of a bold and ampl: Relievo and 
Swelling ; and that the Eye beholding nothing little or 
mean, the Imagination may be more vigorouſly touched 
and affected with the Work that ſtands before it. For 
example : In a Cornice, 1f the Gola or the Cynatium 
of the Corona, the Coping, the Modillions or Dentilli, 
make a noble Shew by their graceful Projections, if 
we ſee none of that ordinary Confuſion which is the 
Reſult of thoſe little Cavities, Quarter Rounds of the 
Aſtragal, and I know not how many other intermingled 
Particulars, which produce no Effect in great and 
wally Works, and which very unprofitably take up 
Place to the Prejudice of the principal Member, it is 
moſt certain that this Manner will appear ſolemn and 
great; as on the contrary, that it will have but a poor 
and mean Efiect, where there is a Redundancy of 
tzoſe ſmaller Ornaments, which divide and ſcatter the 


Angles 
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Angles of Sight into ſuch a Multitude of Rays, ſo 


preſſed together, that the whole will appear but a Con- 


fuſion.” e 

Among all the Figures in Architecture, there are 
none that have a greater Air than the Concave and 
the Convex; and we find in all the anticat and mo- 
dern Architecture, as well in the remote Parts of China, 
as in Countries nearer Home, that round Pillars and 
vaulted Roofs make a great Part of thoſe Buildin 
which are deſigned for Pomp and Magnificence. Ihe 
Reaſon I take to be, becauſe in tho 
nerally ſce more of the Body than in thoſe of other 


Kinds. There are indeed Figures of Bodies, u herein 


the Eye may take in two Thirds of the Surface; but ay 
in ſuch Bodies the Sight muſt ſplit upon ſeveral Angles, 
it does not take in one uniform Idea, but ſeveral Ideas 


of the ſame Kind. Look upon the Outſide of a Dome, | 


your Eye halt ſurrounds it; look up into the Infide, 
and at one Glance you have all the Proſpect of it. The 
entire Concavity falls into your Eye at once, the Sight 
being at the Centre that collects and gathers into it 
the 1 of the whole Circumference. In a ſquare 
Pillar, the Sight often takes in but a fourth Part of 
the Surface; and in a ſquare Concave, muſt move up 
and down to the different Sides, before it is Maſter of 
all the inward Surface. For this Reaſon the Fancy is 
infinitely more ſtruck with the View of the open Air, 
and Skies, that paſſes through an Arch, than what 


comes through a Square or any other Figure. Ihe 2 


Figure of a Rainbow does not contribute leſs to its 
Magnificence, than the Colour to its Beauty, as it is 


very poetically deſcribed by the Son of Sirach: Lok | 


upon the Rainboxv, and praiſe him that made it; very beau- 
tiful it is in its Brightneſs ; i: encompaſſes the Heavens 
þ=vith a ghrizus C irak, and the Hands of the Moft High 
have bended it. | | 


Having thus ſpoken of that Greatneſs which afe&ts | 


the Mind in Architecture, I might next thew the Plea- 
ſure that riſes in the Imagination from what appears 
new and beautiful in this Art; but as every Beholler 
has naturally a greater Taſle of theſe two Pertettions 
| | ut 
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n every Building which offers itfelf to View, than of 


that which I have hitherto conſidered, I ſhall not 
trouble my Reader with any Reflections upon it. It is 
ſufficient for my preſent Purpoſe, to obſerve that there 
is nothing in this whole Art which pleaſes the Imagina- 


tion, but as it is great, uncommon, or beautiful. 
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ARGUMENTS. 


Avon Diſputes as much as poſſible, in order to 


appear eaſy and well-bred in Converſation. You may 
| ailure yourſelt it requires more Wit, as well as more 
| Good-humour, to improve rather than contradict the 


Notions of another; but if you are at any Time obliged 
to enter on an Argument, give your Reaſons with the 


| utmoſt Coolneſs and Modeſty, two Things which ſcarce 


ever fail of making an Impreſſion upon the Hearers.— 


| Beſides, if you are neither dogmatical, nor ſhow ei- 


ther by your Words or Actions that you are full of your- 


ſelf, all will the more heartily rejoice at your Victory; 


nay, ſhould you be pinched in your Argument, you 
may make your Retreat with a very good Grace: You 
were never poſitive, and are now glad to be better in- 
formed. I his has made ſome approve of the Socratica 


Way of Reaſoning, where, while you ſcarce affirm any 


thing, you can hardly be caught in an Abſurdity ; and 


E though poſſibly you are endeavouring to — over 


210ther to your Opinion, which is firmly fixed, you 

In order to keep that Temper which is ſo difficult, 
and yet fo neceſſary to obſerve, you may pleaſe to 
conſider, that nothing can be more unjuſt or ridicu- 
lous, than to be angry with another becauſe he is not 
of your Opinion. The Intereſts, Education, and 
Means by which Men attain their Knowledge, are ſo 
very different, that it is impoſſible they ſhould all think 
alike; and he has at leaſt as much Reaſon to be angry 
with you, as you with him. Sometimes, to keep 
yourſelf cool, it may be of Service to aſk yourſelf 

. fairly, 
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fairly, What might have been your Opinion, had you 1 
ary 


all the Biaſſes of Education or Intereſt your Adver 
may poſſibly have? But if you contend tor the Ho. 
nour of Victory alone, you may lay down this as an 


infallible Maxim, That you cannot make a more falſe 


Step, or give your Antagoniſts a greater Advantage 
over you, than by falling into a Paſſion. 


When an Argument is over, how many weighty Rea. | 
ſons does a Man recollect, which his Heat and Violence | 


made him utterly forget! 


it is yet more abſurd to be angry with a Man be. 1 


_ cauſe he does not apprehend the Force of your Rea- 
ſons, or gives weak ones of his own. If you argue 
for Reputation, this makes your Victory the eaſier: 
He is certainly, in all Reſpects, an Object of your 
Pity rather than Anger; and if he cannot compre- 


bend what you do, you ought to thank Nature for 
| her Favours, who has given you ſo much the clearer 


Underſtanding. 


| You may pleaſe to add this Conſideration, That 


among your Equals ao one values your Anger, which 
only preys upon its Yaiter ; and perhaps you may find 
it not very conſiſtent either with Prudence or your 


Eaſe, to puniih yourſelf whenever you meet with a 


Fool or a Knare. | 


Laitly, if you propoſe to yourſelf the true Fnd of A 


Argumear, which is Information, it may be a ſeaſon- 
able Check to your paſſion; for if you ſearch purely 


after Truth, it will be almoſt indifferent to vou where 


you find ir. I cannot in this Place omit an Obſerva- 
tion which I have often made, namely, That nothing 
procures a Man more Efteem and leſs Envy from the 


whole Company, than if he chooſes the Part of Mo- 


derator, without engaging directly on either Side in 
the Diſpute. This gives him the Character of Impar- 


tial, furniſhes him with an Opportunity of ſifting 
Things to the Bottom, ſhowing his Judgement, and 


of ſometimes making handſome Compliments to each 
of the contending Parties. 9 

I ſhall cloſe this Subject with giving you one Cau- 

tion: When you have gained a Victory, do not puſh it 

| | | too 
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too far; it is ſufficient to let the Company and your Ad- 
verſary fee it is in your Power, but that you are too ge- 


nerous to make uſe of 1t. 


ASTRONOMY. 


. Ix fair Weather, when my Heart is cheered, and I 


feel that Exaltation of Spirits which reſults from Light 


and Warmth, joined with a beautiful Proſpect of Na- 


ture, I regard myſelf as one placed by the Hand of 


Cod iu the Midſt of an ample Theatre, in which the 


Sun, Moon, and Stars, the Fruits alſo, and Vege- 
tables of the Earth, perpetually changing their Po- 
ſitions or their Aſpects, exhibit an elegant Entertain- 


ment to the Underſtanding as well as to the Eye. 


Thunder aad Lightning, Rain and Hail, the painted 


Bow, and the glaring Comets, are Decorations of this 
mighty Theatre; and the ſable Hemiſphere ſtudded 
with Spangles, the blue Vault at Noon, the glorious 


Gildings and rich Colours in the Horizon, I look on 


as ſo many ſucceſſive Scenes. 


Wien I conſider Things in this Light, methinks it 


is a Sort of Impiety to have no Attention to the Courſe 


of Nature, and the Revolutions of the Heavenly Bo- 
dies. To be regardleſs of thoſe Pheusnmena that are 
laced within our View, on purpoſe to entertain our 
— and diſplay the Wiſdom and Power of their 
Creator, is an Affront to Providence of the ſame Kind, 


(T hope it is not impious to make ſuch a Simile) as it 


would be to a good Poet, to fit out his Play without 
minding the Plot or Beauties of it. ORs 
And yet how fey are there who attend to the Drama 


of Nature, its artiñcial Structure, and thoſe admirable 
Machines, whereby the Pailions of a Philoſopher are 


gratefully agitated, and his Soul affected with the 
ſweet Emotions of ſoy and Surpriſe. 

How many Fox-hunters and rural Squires are to be 
foun4 in Great Britain, who are ignorant that they have 
all this while lived in a Planet; that the Sun is ſeveral 

_ thouſand 
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| thouſand Times bigger than the Earth; and that there 
are ſeveral other Worlds within our View, greater and 
more glorious than our own! Ay, but ſays ſome illi- 
terate Fellow, I enjoy the World, and leave others to 


_ contemplate it. Yes, you eat and drink, and rn 
about it; that is, you enjoy it as a Brute: But to en. 


joy it as a rational Being, is to know it, to be ſenſible 


of its Greatneſs and Beauty, to be delighred with its 


Harmony, and by theſe Reflections to obtain juſt Sen- 
timents of the Almighty Mind that framed it. | 


The Man who, unembarraſſed with vulgar Cares, 1 
leiſurely attends to the Flux of Things in Heaven and 


on Earth, and obſerves the Laws by which they are 
governed, hath ſecured to himſelf an eaſy and conve- 
nient Seat, where he beholds with Pleaſure all that 


paſſes on the Stage of Nature; while thoſe about him | 


are, ſome faſt aſleep, and others ſtruggling for the 
_ higheſt Places, or turning their Eyes from the Enter- 


tainment prepared by Providence, to play at Puſh-pin } 


with one another, | 

Within this ample Circumference of the World, the 

glorious Lights that are hung on high, the Meteors in 
the middle Region, the various Livery of the Earth, 
and the Profution of yu Things that diſtinguiſh the 


Feaſons, yield a Proſpect which annihilates all human 


Gu Nh Vol. II. No. 169. 
| 5 


ATHEISM. 


Aru, by which I mean a Diſbelief of a Su- 
preme Being, and conſequently of a future State, 
under whatſoever Titles it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe 
very reaſonably deprive a Man of his Cheerfulneſs of 
Temper. 'There is ſomething ſo particularly gloomy 
and offerſive to human Nature in the proſpect of Non- 
Exiſtence, that I cannot but wonder with many excel- 
lent Writers, how it is poſſible for a Man to outlive 
the Expectation of it. For my Part, I think the Be- 
ing of a God is ſo little to be doubted, that it is al- 

molt 
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' moſt the only Truth we are ſure of, and ſuch a Truth 


25 we meet with in every Object, in every Occurrence, 
and every 3 If we look into the Characters 
of this Tribe of Infidels, we generally find they are 


made up of Pride, Spleen, and Cavil. It is indeed 


no Wonder, that Men who are uneaſy to themſelves, 
ſhould be ſo to the reſt of the World; aud how is it 
flible for a Man to be otherwiſe than uneaſy in him 


if, who is in Danger every Moment of lofing his en- 
titre Exiſtence, and dropping into Nothing? 


| SezcTaTon, Vol. V. No. 381. I. 
There are two Conſiderations which have been 


often urged againſt Atheiſts, and which they never yet 


could get oer. The firſt is, that the greateſt and 
moſt eminent Perſons of all Ages have been againſt 
them, and always complied with the public Forms of 
Worſhip eſtabliſhed in their particular Countries, when 
there was nothing in them either derogatory to the Ho—- 
rour of the Supreme Being, or prejudicial to the Good 
rr ER. - 1 
Ihe Plats and Ciceros among the Antients, the Ba- 
cant, the E:gles, and the Lockes among our Country- 
men, are all Inflances of what I have been ſaying; 
not to mention any of the Divines, however celebrated, 
fince our Adveriaries challenge all choſe, as Men who 
have too much Intereſt in this Caſe to be impartial 


_ Fridences. 


But what has been offered as a Conſideration of 
much more Weight, is, not only the Opinion of the 
better Sort, but the general Conſent of Mankind to 
this great Truth; which I think could not poſſibly 
have come to paſs, but from one of the three follow- 
ing Reaſons; either that the Idea of .a God is innate 
and co-exiſtent with the Mind itfelf; or that this 


Truth is ſo very obvious, that it is diſcovered by the 


firſt Exertion of Reaſon in Perſons of the mot ordi- 
nary Capacities; or laftly, that it has been delivered 
cown to us through all Ages by a Tradition from the 
firſt Man. | | i | | 
The Atheiſts are equally confounded, to which ever 
of . _ Cauſes we * it; they have been ſo 
| 01. 5 3 
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preſſed by this laſt Argument from the general Conſent 
of Mankind, that after great Search and Pain they pre- 
tend tohave foundout a N 
polite People the Hottentors. 5 

I dare not ſhock my Readers with a Deſcription of 
the Cuſtoms and Manners of theſe Barbarians, who 
are in every reſpect ſcarce one Degree above Brutes, 
having no Language among them but a confuſed 
Cable, which is neither well underſtood by themſelves 

or others. V 1 
It is not, however, to be imagined how much the 
Atheiſts have gloried in theſe their good Friends and 
a= ; 


If we boaſt of a S:crates or a Seneca, they may now 


confront them with theſe great Philoſophers the Het- 


 Fentots., 


Though even this Point has, not without Reaſon, 
been ſeveral times controverted, I fee no Manner of 


Harm it could do Religion, if we ſhould entirely give 
them up this elegant Part of Mankind. 


Methinks nothing more ſhows the Weakneſs of their 


Cauſe, than that no Diviſion of their Fellow-Creatures 
jons with them, but thoſe among whom they them- 
| ſelves own Reaſon is almoſt defaced, and who have 


little elſe but their Shape, which can entitle them to 


any Place in the Species. 
Beſides theſe poor Creatures, there have now and 


then been Inſtances of a few crazed People in ſeveral 


Nations, who have denied the Exiſtence of a Deity. 
The Catalogue of theſe is however very ſhort: 
Even Vanini, the moſt celebrated Champion for the 
Cauſe, proteſſed before his Judges, that he believed the 

Exiſtence of a God; and taking a Straw, which lay 

before him on the Ground, aſſured them that alone 
was ſufficient to convince him of it; alledging ſeveral 


Argumeuts to prove that ĩt was impoſſible Nature alone 


could create any thing. 

I was the other Day reading an Account of Caſinir 
Lifzynſti, a Gentleman of Poland, who was convicted 
and executed fcr this Crime. The Manner of his Pu- 
niſhment was very particular; As ſoon as his Body 

| was 
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wa3 burnt, his Aſhes were put into a Cannon, and ſhot 
into the Air towards Tartary. 


lam apt to believe, that if ſomething like this Method 


of Puniſhment ſhould prevail in Exglaud, ſuch is the 
natural good Senſe of the Br:zi/5 Nation, that whether 
we rammed an Atheiſt whole into a great Gun, or pul- 
veriſed our Infidels, as they do in Po/ard, we ſhould 
hot have many Charges. MY | | 

I ſhould however propoſe, while our Ammunition 


laſted, that inſtead of Tartary, we ſliould always keep 


two or three Cannons ready pointed towards the Cape 


of Gord-Hope, in order to ſhoot our Unbehevers into 


the Country of the Hatientots. 


In my Opinion, a ſolemn judicial Death is too great 


nn Honour for an Atheiſt; though I muſt allow, the 


Method of exploding him, as it is practiſed in this lu- 


dicrous Kind of Martyrdom, bas ſomething in it proper 


enough to the Nature of his Ofſencdge. 

There is indeed a great Objection againſt this Man- 
ner of treating them. Zeal for Religion 1s of fo active 
a Nature, that it ſeldom knows where to reſt; for 
which Reaſon I am afraid, after having diſcharged our 
Atheiſts, we might poilibly think of ſhooting off ous 


Sectaries; and as one does not foreſee the Viciſſitudes 


of human Affairs, it might one time or other come to 
a Man's own Turn to fly out of the Mouth of a Demi- 


_ culverin. | 


If any of my Readers imagine that I have treated : 
theſe Gentlemen in too ludicrous a Manner, I muſt 


_ confeſs for my own Part, I think reaſoning againſt ſuch 


Unbelievers upon a Point that ſhocks the common 
Senſe of Mankind, is doing them too great an Honour, 
giving them a Figure in the Eye of the World, and 
waking People fancy that they ave more in them than 
they really have. 5 = 

As for thoſe Perſons who have any Scheme of re- 


ligious Worſhip, I am for treating ſuch with the ut- 


moſt "Tendernefs, and ſhould endeavour to ſhow them 
their Error with the greateſt Temper and Humanity; 
but as theſe Miſcreants are for throwing down Reli- 


Zion in general, for ſtripping Mankind of what them-. 
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| ſelves own is of excellent Uſe in all great Societies, 
without once offering to eſtabliſh any thing in the 


room of it, I think the beſt Way of dealing with them, 


is to retort their own Weapons upon them, which are 
thoſe of Scorn and Mockery, 


After having treated of theſe falſe Zealots in Reli. 
gion, I cannot forbear mentioning a monſtrous Species 
of Men, who one would not think had any Exiſtence 


in Nature, were they not to be met with in ordinary | 


Converſation; I mean the Zealots in Atheiſm. One 
would fancy that theſe Men, though they fall ſhort in 
every other Reſpect of thoſe who make a Profeſſion of 
Religion, would at leaſt outſhine them in this Parti- 
cular, and be exempt from that fingle Fault which 


| ſeems to grow out of the imprudent Fervours of Re. 


| ligion. But ſo it is, that Infidelity is propagated with 
as much Fierceneſs and Contention, Wrath and Indig- 
nation, as if the Safety of Mankind depended upon it. 
There is ſomething ſo ridiculous and perverſe in this 
Kind of Zealots, that one does not know how to ſet 
them out 1n their proper Colours. They are a Sort of 


SGameſters who are eternally upon the F ret, though | 


they play for nothing ; they are perpetually teazing their 
Friends to come over to them, though at the ſame 
time they allow that neither of them ſhall get 
thing by the Bargain. In ſhort, the Zeal of fpr 


ing Atheiſm is, if poſſible, more abſurd than Atheiſm | 


itſelf. | 


Since I have mentioned this unaccountable Zeal 


which appears in Atheiſts and Infidels, I muft farther 
obſerve, that they are hkewiſe in a moſt particular 
Manner poſſeſſed with the Spirit of Bigotry. They 
are wedded to Opinions full of Contradiction and Im- 

ſſibility, and at the ſame time look upon the ſmalleſt 
Pificulty in an Article of Faith as a ſufficient Reaſon 
for rejecting it. Notions that fall in with the common 
Reaſon of Mankind, that are conformable to the Senſe 
of all Ages and Nations, not to mention their Ten- 
dency for promoting the Happineſs of Societies or of 
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particular Perſons, are exploded as Errors and Pre- 
judices ; and Schemes erected in their ſtead, that are 
altogether monſtrous and irrational, and require the 
moſt extravagant Credulity to embrace them. 1 


would fain aſk one of theſe bigoted Infidels, ſup- 


poſing all the great Points of Atheiſm, as the caſual 
or eternal Formation of the World, the Materiality 
of a thinking Subſtance, the Mortality of the Soul, 
the fortuitous Organization of the Body, the Mo- 


| tion and Gravity of Matter, with the like Particu- 


lars, were laid together, and formed a Kind of 
Creed, according to the Opinions of the molt cele- 
brated Atheiſts; I ſay, ſuppoſe ſuch a Creed was 

formed, and impoſed upon any one People in the World, 
whether it would not require an 1nfinitely greater 


Meaſure of Faith than any Set of Articles which 


| they fo violently oppoſe? Let me therefore adviſe 


this Generation of Wranglers, for their own, and 


for the public Good, to act at leaſt fo 'conſiitently 
_ with themſelves, as not to burn with Zeal for Re- 
gion, and with Bigotry for Nonſenſe. 


Syi:cTAToOR, Vol. III. No. 185. C. 


 AuTHors. 


5 Urox the hearing of ſeveral late Diſputes con- 
cerning Rank and Precedence, I could not forbear 


amuſing myſelf with ſome Obſery ations which I have 
made upon the learned World, as to this great Parti - 
cular, By the learned World, I here mean at large 
all thoſe who are any way concerned in Works of 
Literature, whether in the writing, printing, or the 
— Part. To begin with the Writers, I have 

that the Author of a Folio, in all Companies 
and Converſations, ſets himlelf above a Quarte, the 


Author of a Quarto above the Author of an Ofavo, 


and fo on, by a gradual Defcent and_Subordination, 
fo an Author in Tawerty-fours, This Diſtinction is 
fo well obſerved, that in an Aſſembly of the Learn- 
ed, I have ſeen a Folio Writer place himſelf in an 
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Elbow-chair, when the Author of a Duzdccimo has, 
out of a juſt Deterence to his ſuperior Quality, ſeat- 
ed himſelf upon a Squab. In a Word, Authors are 
uſually ranged in Company after the ſame Manner ag 
their Works are upon a Shelf. | 
The moſt minute Pocket-Author has beneath him 
the Writers of all Pamphlets, or Works that are 
only ſtitched, As for the Pampleteer, he takes 
Place of none but of the Authors of ſingle Sheets, 
and of that Fraternity who publith their Labours 
on certain Days, or on every Day of the Weck. I 
do not find that the Precedency among the Indivi- 
duals in this latter Claſs of Writers is vet ſettled. 
For my on Part, I have had ſo ſtrict a Regard. 
to the Ceremonial which prevails in the learned 
World, that I never preſumed to take Flace of a 


- Pamphlcteer, till my daily Papers were gathered into 


| thoſe two firſt Volumes which have already appeared; 
after which, I naturally jumped over the Heads, not 


only of all Pamphleteers, but of every Oftaco Writer 


in Greet Britain that had written but one Book. I am 


alio informed by my Bookſeller, that fix OZawss have 
deen alvays looked upon as an equivalent to a Foun, 
which I take notice of the rather, becauſe I would 
not have the learned World ſurpriſed, if after the 
Publication of half a dozen Volumes I take my 
Place accordingly. When my ſcattered Forces are 
thus rallied, and reduced into regular Bodies, I 
flatter myſelf that I ſhall make no deſpicable Figure 
at the Head of them. 
| Whether theſe Rules, which have been received 
time out of Mind in the Commonwealth of Letters, 
were not originally eſtabliſned with an Eye to our 
Paper Manufacture, I fhall leave to the Diſcuſſion of 
others, and ſhall only remark farther in this Place, 
that all Printers and Bookſellers take the Wall of one 
another, according to the above-mentioned Merits of 
the Authors to whom they reſpectively belong. 
I come now to that Point of Precedency which is 
ſettled among the three learned Profeſſions, by the 
Wiſdom of our Laws. I need not here take _ 


the SPECTATORS, TATLEſS, Ec. 127 
of the Ran't which is allotted to every Doctor in 
each of theſe Profeſſions, who are all of them, though 
not fo high as Knights, yet a Degree above Squires ; 
this laſt Order of M-1 being the illiterate Body of 
the Nation, are con:equently tlirown together in A 
Claſs below the three learne! ProteiRons, I mention 
this for the ſake of ſeveral rural Squires, whoſe Read- 
ing docs not rife ſo high as to e Preſent State of Eu- 
gland, and who are oiten apt to uſurp that Precedency 
which by the laws of the Country is not due to them. 
Their Want of Learning, which bas planted them in 
this Situation, may in ſome Meaſure extenuate their 
Miſdemeanor ; and our Profeſſors cught to pardon 
them when they offend in this Particular, conſider- 
ing that they ace in a State of Ignorance, or, as we 
uiually ſay, do not know their Kight Hand from 
their Left. | TOS | | . 
Ü here is another Tribe of Perſons, who are Re- 
tainers to the learned World, and wit regulate them 
ſelves upon all Occaſions by ſeveral las p:culiar to 
their Body; I mean the Actors or #!:yers of both 
Sexes : Among theſe it is a ſtandi g and uncontro- 
verted Principle, that a TrageUi.in always takes 
place of a Comedian; and it is very well known, 
the merry Drolls who make us laugh, are always 
placed at the lower End of the Table, and in ever) 
— give way to the Dignity of the Buſ- 
kin. It is a Stage Maxim, Once a King, and always 
4 King. For this Reaſon, it would be thought very 
abſurd in Mr. Bullact, notwithitanding the Height 
and Gracefulneſs of his Perſon, to fit at the right 
Hand of an Hero, though he were but five Foot 
high. The ſame Diſtinction is obſerved among the 
Ladies of the Theatre: Queens and Heroines pre- 
ſerve their Rank in private Converſation; while thoſe 
who are Waiting Women and Maids of Honour upon 
the Stage, keep their Diſtance alſo behind the Scenes. 
I ſhall only add, that by a parity of Reaſon, all 
Writers of Tragedy look upon it to be their Due 
to be ſeated or Pluted before Comic Writers. Thoſe 
who deal in Tragi-Comedy, uſually take their Seats 
G 4 between 
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between the Authors cf cither Side. There has been 
a long Diſpute for Precedency between the 'Tragic and 
Heroic Poets. Ariſtule would have the latter yield the 
Pas to the former; but Mr. Dryden and many others 
would never ſubmit to this Deciſion. Burleſque 
Writers pay the ſame Deference to the Heroic, as 
Comic Writers to their ſerious Brothers in the Drama. 
By this ſhort Table of Laws, Order is kept up, 
and Diſtinction preſerved in the whole Republic of 

Letters, | 3 | | 
SPLCTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 529. O. 


S$1R, 


Or all the Precautions with which you have in- 
ſtructed the World, 1 like that beſt which is upon 
rataral and phantaſtical Pleaſure, becauſe it falls in 

very much with my own Way of thinking. As 
you reccive real Delight from what creates only 
unaginary Satisfactions in others, ſo do I raiſe to 
myſelf all the Conveniences of Lite, by amuſing 
the Fancy of the World. I am, in. a Word, a 
Member of that numerous Tribe who write for 
their daily Bread. I fouriſh in a Dearth of foreign 
News ; and though I do not pretend to the Spleen, 
T am never ſo well as in the Time of a Weſterly 
Wind. When it blows from that auſpicious Point, 
J raife to myſelf Contributions from the Britiſb Ille, 
dy affrightmg my ſuperſtitions Countrymen with 
printed Accounts of Murders, Spirits, Prodigies, 
or Monſters, according as my Neceflities ſuggeſt to 
me ; I hereby provide for my Being. The laſt Sum- 
mer I paid a large Debt for Brandy and 'Tobacco, 
dy a wonderful Defcription of a fiery Dragon, and 
lived ten Days together upon a Whale aad a Mer- 
maid. When Winter draws on, I generally pluck 
up my Spirits, and have my Apparitions ready 2- 
gainſt long dark Evenings. From November laſt 
till January, I lived folely upon Murders, and have 
fince that Tune bad a comfortable Subſiſtence from a 


Plague 
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Plague and a Famine. I made the Pope pay for my 
Beet and Mutton laſt Lew, out of pure Spite to the 
Nm e Religion; and at preſent my good Friend the 
King of Sweden finds me in clean Linen, and the 
Mufti gets me Credit at the Tavern. OY 
The aſtoniſhing Accounts that I record, I uſually 
enliven with wooden Cuts and the like paltry Em- 
belliſhments. They adminiſter to the Curioſity of 
my Fellow · ſabjects, and not only advance Religion 
and Virtue, but take reſtleſs Spirits off from mgddling 
with the public Affairs. I therefore cannot think my- | 
ſelf an uſeleſs Burden upoa Earth; and that I may 
ftill do more in my Generation, I ſhall give the 
World in a ſhort time an Hiftory of my Life, Stu- 
dies, Maxims, and Atchievements, provided my 
Bookſeller advances a round Sum for my Copy. 
| | I am, &c. 


Guaubian, Vol. I. No. 58. 


AvaRnrice. 


M OST of the Trades, Profeſſions, and Ways 
of Living among Mankind, take their Original 
either from the Love of Pleaſure, or the Fear of 
Want. The former, when it becomes too violent, 
degenerates into Lyxzry, and the latter into Awarice. 
As theſe two Principles of Action draw different 
Ways, Perſius has given us a very humorous Ac- 
count of a young Fellow who was rouſed out of 
his Bed, in order to be ſent upon a long Voyage, by 
Avarice, and afterwards over- perſuaded and kept 
at Home by Laxury. I ſhalt fet down at Length 
the Pleadings of theſe two imaginary Perſons, as 
they are in Mr. Dryden's Tranſlation. 


Whether alone, or in thy Harlet's Lap, = 
When thou wwnuld'ſt take a lazy Morning: Nay, 
Up, up, ſays AVARICE : bun ſnor'ſt again, 
dt retchejd by Limbs , and yarn ft, but all in vain. 
G 5 | The 
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The rugged T yrant no Denial takes ; 
At his Command th' unxvilling Sluggard wakes. 
What muſt I do? he cries. What ? ſays his Lord: 
Why riſe, make ready, and go flraigbt abeard 
With Fihh, from Euxine Seas, thy Veſſel freight c 
Flax, Caftor, Coan Wines, the precious Weight 
_ Of Pepper, and Sabean Incenſe, tale, 0M 
With thy caun Hands, from the tir d Camel's Back, } | 
And with Poft-haſte thy running Markets make. | 
Be fare to turn the Penny; lie and ſaucar, 
*Tis wholeſome Sin : But Jove, thou ſay'ſt, will hear, 
Sear, Fool, or fiarve; for the Dilemma's even, 
A Tradeſman thiu, and hope to go te Heaven ! 
Reſalv'd for Sea, the Slaves thy Baggage pack, 
Each ſaddle'd with his Burden on his Back. 
Nothing retards thy Voyage now, but He, 
_ That ſoft voluptucus Prince, call d LuxuRY. 


And he may aſk this civil queſtion ; Friend, 5 


What diſt thou make a Ship-board ? To what End 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble Callege free, 5 
Start flaring mad, that thuu wwould'ſt tempt the Sea# 
Cubb'd in a Cabin, on a Mattreſs laid; N 
Or a braun George, with louſy Swabbers, fed; 
Dead Wine, that ſtinks of the Borachio, /«p | 

| Prom à foul Jack, or greaſy Maple Cup: 

Say, wwould'ft thau bear all this, to raiſe thy Store 
From Six i th Hundred to Six Hundred more? 
Indulge, and to thy Genius freely give; 
For, net to live at Eaſe, is not to live. 
Death flalks behind ther, and each flying Hour 
Dees ſeme Ire Remnant of thy Life devour. 
Live, while thn liv't ; for Death will make us all 
A Name, @ Nothing, but an old 74 Tale. 

Speak 5 awil: tha Avarice or Pleaſure chooſe 

7% be thy Lord? Take one, and one refuſe. 


When a Government flouriſhes in Conqueſts, and 


is ſecure from foreign Attacks, it naturally falls into 
all the Pleaſures of Luxury; and as theſe Pleaſures 
are ery expenſive, they put thoſe who are addicted 
10 them upon raiſing freſh Supplies of Money, yr 4 
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all the Methods of Rapaciouſneſs and Corruption; ſo 
that Avarice and Luxury often become one compli- 
cated Principle of Action, in thoſe whoſe Hearts are 
wholly ſet upon Eaſe, Magnificience, and Pleaſure. 
The moſt elegant and correct of all the Latin Hiſto- 
rians obſerves, that in his Time, when the moſt for- 
midable States in the World were ſubdued by the Ro- 
maus, the Republic ſunk into thoſe two Vices of a 
quite different Nature, Luxury and Avarice ; and ac- 
cordingly deſeribes Catilize as one who coveted the 
Wealth of other Nlen, at the ſame time that he 
ſquandered au ay his own. This Obſervation on the 
Commonwealth, when it was in the Height of Power 
and Kiches, holds good in all Governments that are 
ſettled in a State of Eaſe and Pruſperity. At ſuch 
Times Men naturally endeavour to outſhine one ano- 
ther in Pomp and Splendour ; and having no Fears 
to alarm them from abroad, indulge themſelves in 
the Enjoyment of all they can get in their Poſſeſſion; 
which naturally produces Avarice, and an immo- 
derate Purſuit after Wealth and Riches. ; 
As I was humvuring myfelf in the Speculation of 
theſe two great Principles of Action, 1 not 
forbcar throwing my Thoughts into a little Kind of 
Allegory or Favle, with which I ſhall here preſent 
mv Reader, | 
There were two very powerful Tyrants engaged 
in a perpetual War againſt each other: The N. 
of the firſt was Luxury, and of the ſecond Avarice. 
The Aim of cach of them was no leſs than univer- 
ſal Monarchy over the Hearts ct Mankind. Luxury 
hal many Gene:als under him, who did him great 
Service, as Pleaſure, Mirib, Panp, and Faſhion. 
Averice was likewiſe very fireng in his Officers, 
being falchfully ſerved by Hunger, Induſtry, Care, 
and WWaichfineſs, He had likewiſe a Privy-Coun- 
ſellor, who was always at his Elbow, and whiſper- 
ing ſomeching or other in his Ear: The Name 
of this Privy-Counſellor was Poverty, As Avarice 
conducted himſelf by the Counſels of Poverty, his 
Antagoniſt was entirely guided by the Dictates and 
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Advice of Plenty, who was his firſt Counſellor and 
Miniſter of State, that concerted all his Meafurey 
with him, and never departed out of his Sight. 
While thoſe two great Rivals were thus contending 
for Empire, their Conqueſts were various: Luxary 
got poſſeſſion of one Heart, and Avarice of ano 
ther. The Father of a Family would often ran 
| himſelf under the Banners of Avarice, and the Son 
under theſe of Laxury, The Wife and Huſband 
would often declare themſelves of the two different 
Parties: Nay, the fame Perſon would very often 
fide with one in his Youth, and revolt to the other 
in his Old-age. Indeed the wiſe Men of the World 
ſtood weuter; but alas! their Numbers were 1ncon- 
fiderable. At length, when theſe two Potentates 
| had wearied themſelves with waging War upon one 
another, they agreed upon an Interview, at which 
neither of their Counſellors were to be preſent. Is 
is ſaid that Luxury began the Parley, and after having 
repreſented the State of War in which they were en- 
gaged, told his Enemy with a Frankneſs of Heart 
which is natural to him, that he believed they 
| ſhould be very good Friends, were it not for the 
Inſtigation of Poverty, that pernicious Counſellos, 
who made an ill Uſe of his Ear, and filled him 
with groundleſs Apprehenſions and Jealoufies. To 
this, Awarice —. that he Iboked upon Plenty, 
the firit Miniſter of his Antagonift, to be a much 
more deſtructive 8 aan Poverty; for that 
he was ually ſuggefting Pleaſure, baniſning all 
the — Cautions againſt Want, and 2 
uentl, undermining thoſe Principles on which the 
ar ann of Avarice was founded. At laſt, in 
order to an Accommodation, they agreed this 
Preliminary ; That cond of chem Hoc 4 
diſmiſs his Privy-Ceunſellor. When Things were 
thus far adjuſted towards a Peace, all other Differen- 
ces were accommodated, inſomuch that for the 
future they reſolved to live as good Friends and Con- 
tederates, and to ſhare between them whatever Con- 


queſts were made by either Side. For this Reaſon, | 
S 1 
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we now find Laxury and Avarice taking Poſſeſſion of 


the ſame Heart, and dividing the ſame Perſon between 


them. To which I ſhall only add, that fince the diſ- 
carding the Counſellors above mentioned, Awarice ſup- 
plies Luxury in the room of Plenty, as Luxary prompts 
Avarice in the place of Poverty. 5 

SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 55. C. 


Bac on (Sir Francis). 


Oxz of the moſt extenſive and improved Geniuſes 
we have had any Inſtance of in our own Nation, or in 
any other, was that of Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Jerulam. 
This great Man, by an extraordinary Force of Nature, 
Compaſs of Thought, and indefatigable Study, amaſſed 
to himſelf ſuch Stores of Knowledge, as we connot look 
upon without Amazement. His Capacity ſeemed ta 
have graſped all that was revealed in Books before his 
Time; and not ſatisfied with that, he began to ſtrike 
out new Tracts of Science, too many to be travelled 
over by one Man in the Compaſs of the longeſt Life. 
Theſe, therefore, he would only mark down, like im- 
perfect Coaſtings in Maps, or ſuppoſed Points of Land, 
to be farther diſcovered and aſcertamed by the Induſtry 
of After - ages, who ſhould proceed upon his Notices or 
Conjettures. a | 
|  SyxCTaTor. Vol. VII. No. 554. 


Sir Francis Jacam was a Man who, for Greatneſs of 
Genius and Compaſs of Knowledge, did Honour to 
his Age and Country; I could almoſt ſay, to human 
Nature itſelf. He at onee all thoſe extraor- 
dinary Talents which were divided amongſt the 
eſt Authors of Antiquity. He had the ſound, diſtinct, 
eomprehenfive Knowledge of Arifforle, with all the 
beautiful Lights, Graces, and Embelliſhments of Tzl/y. 
One 4 = . to ** —__ his Wri- 
tings, the Strength of Reaſon, Force of Style, or 
Brightneſs of Imagination, 
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This Author has remarked, n terera! Parts of his 
Works, that a thoroug'i tafight into Pula, phy makes 
a good Believer, and that a ſmattering in it naturally 
produces ſuch a Race of deſpicable Inhie!s as the lit- 
tle profligate Writers of the preſent Age, whom (1 muſt 
confeis) I have always acculed to myſelf, not ſo much 
for their Want of Faith, as their Want of Learning. 


I was infinitely pleaſed to find among the Works of 


this extraordinary Man, a Prayer, ot his own compo- 
ſing, which, for the Elevation of Thought and Great. 
neſs of Expreſſion, ſeems rather the Devotion of an 


Angel than of a Man. His principal Fault feems to 


have been the Exceſs of that Virtue which covers a 


Multitude of Faults. This betrayed him to ſo great 


an Indulgence towards his Servants, who made a cor. 


rupt Uſe of it, that it !tripped him of all thoſe Riches 
and Honours which a long Series of Merits had heaped 
upon him. But in this Prayer, at the ſame time that 
we find him prottrating himi-lf before the Great Mercy. 


Seat, and humbled under Afflictions, which at that 


Time lay heavy upon him, we ſee him ſupported by the 


Senſe of his Integrity, his Zeal, his Devotion, and his 


Love to Mankind, which give him a much greater 
Figure in the Minds of thinking Men, than that Great- 
neſs had done from which he was fallen. 1 hall beg 
Leave to write dowa the Prayer itſelf, with the Title 
to it, as it was found among his Lordſhip's Papers, 


written in his own Hand: not being able to furniſh 


my Readers with an Entertainment more ſuitable to this 
| ſolemn Time. 3 


1 Prayer, or Pſulm, made: by my Lord Bacon, Chan- 
cellor England. 


« Moſt gracious Lord God, my merciful Father 
from my Youth up, my Creator, my Redeemer, my 
Comforter. Thou, O Lord, foundeft and ſearcheſt 
the Depths and Secrets of all Hearts; thou acknow- 
ledgeſt the Upright of Heart; thou judgeſt the Hypo- 


crite thou“ ondereſt Men's Doings as in a Balance; 
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thou meaſureſt their Intentions as with a Line; Vanity 
and crooked Ways cannot be hid from thee. 
Remember, O Lord! how thy Servant hath walked - 
before thee ; remember what I have firſt ſought, and 
what hath been principal in my Intentions. I have 
loved thy Aſſemblies; I have mourned for the Divi- 
fions of thy Church; I have delighted in the Bright- 
neſs of thy Sanctuary. The Vine which thy Right 
Hand hath planted in this Nation, I have ever prayed 
unto thee that it might have the firſt and the latter Rain, 
and that it might ſtretch its Branches to the Seas, and 
to the Floods, The State and Bread of the Poor and 
1 have been precious in my Eyes; I have hated 
Cruelty and Hardneſs of Heart; I have, though in 
a deſpiſed Weed, procured the Good of all Men. If 
any have been my Enemies, I thought not of them, 
neither hath the Sun almoſt ſet upon my Diſpleaſure; 
but I have been, as a Dove, free from Superfluity of 
Maliciouſneſs. Thy Creatures have beeu my Books, 
but thy Scriptures much more: I have ſought thee in 
the Courts, Fields, and Gardens; but Ihave found thee 
in thy Temple. 15 NV 
Thouſands have been my Sins, and ten thouſands 
my Tranſgreſſions; but thy Sanctifications have re- 
mained with me, and my Heart, through thy Grace, 
hath been unquenched Fire upon thine Altar. | 
O Lord, my Strength! I have, ſince my Youth, 
met with thee in all my Ways, by thy fatherly Com- 
paſſions, by thy comfortable Chaliimants, and by 
thy moſt viſible Providence. As thy Favours have 
increaſed upon me, ſo have thy Corrections; ſo as 
thou haſt been always near me, O Lord! And ever, 
as my worldly Bleflings were exalted, ſo ſecret Darts 
from thee have pierced me; and when I have aſcended 
before Men, I have deſcended in Humiliation before 
thee. And now, when I thought moſt of Peace and 
Honour, thy Hand is heavy upon me, and hath hum- 
bled me, according to thy former Loving-kindneſs, 
keeping me ſtill in thy fatherly School, not as a Baſ- 
tard, but as a Child. Juſt are thy Judgements upon 
me for my Sins, which are more m Number than the 
| Sands 
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Sands of the Sea, but have no Proportion to thy Mer. 
cies; for what are the Sands of the Sea? Earth, Hea- 
vens, and all theſe, are nothing to thy Mercies. Be- 
Gdes my innumerable Sins, I confeſs before thee, that 
J am Debtor to thee for the gracious Talent of thy 
Gifts and Graces, which I have neither put into a 
| Napkin, nor put it (as I ought) to Exchangers, where 
it might have made beſt Profit, but miſpent it in 
Things for which I am leaſt fit: So may I truly ſay, 


my Soul hath been a Stranger in the Courſe of my 


Pilgrimage. Be merciful unto me, O Lord, for my 


Saviour's ſake, and receive me unto thy Boſom, or 
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guide me in thy Ways. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


Or WIT. in his Tragedy of Venice Preſerwed, has 
deſcribed the Miſery of a Man whoſe Effects are in the 
Hands of the Law, with great Spirit. The Bitterneſs 
of being the Scorn and Laughter of baſe Minds, the 
Anguiſh of being inſulted by Men hardened beyond 
the Senſe of Shame and Pity, and the Injury of a Man's 
Fortune being waſted under Pretence of Juſtice, are 
excellently aggravated in the following Speech of Pierre 
to Jaffer: 


Lording it o er a Pile of maſſy Plate, 
Tumbled into a Heap for public Salr. | 
T here was another making villainaus Feſit 
At thy Undoing : He had ta en Pofſ; fron 
Of all thy antient moſt domeſtic Ornaments, © 
Rich Hangings intermix'd and wrought with Gold. 
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The Very Bed, a hi,. o thy Mediling- Night 
Receiv'd thee ta the Arm of Belvidera, 

T he Scene of all thy Foys, awas violated 

By the coarſe Hands of filthy Dungeon V illains, 
Aud thrown among ft the common Lumber. 


Nothing indeed can be more unhappy than the 
Condition of Bankruptcy. The Calamity which hap- 
pens to us by Ill-Fortune, or by the Injury of others, 
has in it ſome Conſolation ; but what ariſes from our 
oven Miſbehaviour or Error, is the State of the moſt ex- 
quiſite Sorrow. When a Man confiders not only an 
ample Fortune, but even the very Neceſſaries of Life, 
his Pretence to Food itſelf, at the Mercy of his Cre- 
ditors, he cannot but look upon kimſelf in the State 
of the Dead, with his Caſe thus much worſe, that the 
laſt Office is performed by his Ad verſaries inſtead of his 


| Friends. From this Hour the cruel World does not 


only take Poſſeſſion of his whole Fortune, but even of 
every thing elſe, which had no Relation to it. Alll his 
indifferent Actions have new Interpretations put upon 
them; and thoſe whom he has favoured in his former 
Lite, diſcharge themſelves of their Obligation to him, 
by joining in the Reproaches of his Enemies. It is al- 
moſt incredible that it ſhould be ſo, but it is too often 
ſeen that there is a Pride mixed with the Impatience 
of the Creditor; and there are thoſe who would rather 
| recover their own by the Downfall of a proſperous 
Man, than be diſcharged, to the common Satisfaction 
of themſelves and their Creditors. The wretched Man, 
who was lately Maſter of Abundance, is now under 
the Direction of others; and the Wiſdom, Oeconomy, 
good Senſe, and Skill in human Life before, by rea- 
fon of his preſent Misfortune, are of no Uſe to him in 
Diſpoſition of any thing. The Incapacity of an In- 
fant or a Lunatic 1s defigned for his Proviſion and Ac- 
 enmmodation ; but that of a Bankrupt, without any 
| * in reſpect of the Accidents by which it ar- 
rtived, is calculated for his utter Ruin, except there be 
2 Remainder ample enough, after the Diſcharge of his 
Creditors, to bear alſo the Expence of rewarding thoſe 


by 
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by whoſe Means the Effect of all his Labour was trans. 
terred from him. "The Man is to look on and fee others 
give Nirections upon what "Terms and Conditions his 
Goods are to be purchaſed; and all this done, not 
with an Air of Truſtees to diſpoſe of his Effects, but 
Deſtroyers to divide and tear them to pieces. 3 

There is ſomething ſacred in Miſery to great and 


good Minds; for this Reaſon all wife Lawgivers have 


bren extremely tender how they let looſe even the Man 


who has Riglit on his Side, to act with any Mixture 


of Reſentment againſt the Defendant. Virtucus and 


modeſt Men, though they be uſed with ſome Artifice, 


and have it in their Power to avenge themſelves, are 
flow in the Application of that Power, and are ever 
conſtraincd to go into rigorous Meaſures; they are 


careful to demonitrate themſelves not only myured, 


but alſo that to bear it longer would be a Means to make 
the Offender injure others, before they proceed.— 
Such Men clap their Hands upon their Hearts, and 
conſider what it is to have at their Mercy the Life of 
2 Citizen. Such would have it to ſay to their own 
Souls, if poſſible, that they were merciful, when they 
could have deſtroyed, rather than, when it was in 
their Power to have ſpared a Man, they deſtroyed.— 
This is a Due to the common Calamity of human 
Life, due in ſome Meaſures to our very Enemies, 
They who ſcruple doing the leaſt Injury, are cautious 
of exacting the utmoſt Juſtice. Let any one who 1s 
_ converſant in the Variety of human Life reflect upon 
it, and he will find the Man who wants Mercy, has a 
Taſte of no Enjoyment of any Kind: There is a na- 
tural Diſreliſh of every thing which is good in his 
very Nature, and he is born an Enemy to the World. 
He is ever extremely partial to himſelf in all his Actions, 


and has no Senſe of Iniquity but from the Puniſhment 


which ſhall attend it. The Law of the Land is his 
Goſpel, and all his Caſes of Conſcience are determined 


by an Attorney. Such Men know not what it is to 
gladden the Heart of a miſerable Man ; that Riches 


are the Inſtruments of ſerving the Purpoſes of Heaven 


or Hell, according to the Diſpoſition of the * 
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The Wealthy can torment or gratify all whom they 
have in their Power, and chook to do one or other as 
they are affected with Love or Hatred to Mankind. 
As for ſuch who are inſenſible of the Concerns of others, 
but merely as they affect themſelves, thoſe Ven are to 
be valued only for their Mortality, and as we hope bet- 


ter Things from their Heirs. I could not but read 
with great Delight a Letter from an eminent Citizen 
who has failed, to one who was intimate with him in 


his better Fortune, and able by his Countenance to re- 
trieve his loſt Condition, | 


SIR, 


Ir is in vain to multiply Words and make Apologies 


| for what is never to be defended by the beſt Advocate 


in the World, the Guilt of being Unfortunate. All 
that a Man in my Condition can do or ſay, will be 
received with Prejudice by the Generality of Mankind, 
but, I hope, not with you. You have been a great 


| Inftrument in hel ing me to get what J have loſt, and I 
| know (for that Reaſon, as well as Kindneſs for me) 


cannot but be in Pain to ſce me undone. To 

you I am not a Man incapable of bearing Cala- 
mity, I will, though a poor Man, lay afide the Diſtinc- 
tion between us, and talk with the Frankneſs we did 
when we were nearer to an Equality. As all I do will 
be received with Prejudice, all you do will be looked 
upon with Partiality. What I deſire of you is, that 
you, who are courted by all, would ſmile upon me, 
who am ſhunned by all. Let that Grace and Favour 


which your Fortune throws upon you, be turned to make 


up the Coldneſs and Indifference that is uſed towards 
me. All and generous Men will have an Eye of 
Kindneſs for me for my own ſake, and the reit of the 
World will regard me for yours. 'There is a happy 
Contagion in Riches, as well as a deſtructive one in 
Poverty : The Rich can make rich, without parting 


| with any of their Store; and the Converſation of the 


Poor makes Men poor, though they borrow nothing 
of them. How this is to be accounted for, I know 
not; 
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not ; but Men's Eſtimation follows us according to the 


Company we keep. If you are what you were to me, 
you can go a great Way towards my Recovery; if you 
are not, my good Fortune, if ever it returns, will re. 
turn by ſlower Approaches. 5 | 

. Jen, Sir, Cc. 


This was anſwered with à Condeſcenſion that did 
not, by long impertinent Profeſſions of Kindneſs, in. 


ſult his Diſtreſs, but was as follows: 
Dear Tou, 


1 AM very glad to hear that you have Heart enongh | 
to begin the World a ſecond Time. I aſſure you, I 


do not think your numerous Family at all diminiſhed 
(in the Gifts of Nature, for which I have ever ſo much 
admired them) by what has lately happened to you. I 


\ ſhall not only countenance your Affairs with my Ap- - 
pearance for you, but ſhall accommodate you with a | 


conſiderable Sum, at common Intereſt, for three Years. 
- You know I could make more of it; bur I have ſa 
great a Love for you, that I can wave Opportunities 
of Gain to help you; for I do not care whether they 
ſay of me after I am dead, that I had an hundred or 


fifty thouſand Pounds more than I wanted when I was 


living. 
ä | Tear obliged, &c. 
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Ix public Aſſemblies there are generally fome envious 


ſplenetic People, who, having no Merit to procure 


eſpect, are ever finding fault with thoſe who diſtin- 


guiſh themſelves. This happens more frequenily at 
thoſe Places where the Seaſon of the Year calls Per- 
ſons of both Sexes togetl:er for the ſake of their Health. 


I have 
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I have had Reams of Letters from Bath, Epſom, Tun- 
bridge, and St. Winifred's Well, wherein I could ob- 
ſerve, that a Concern for Honour and Virtue proceed- 
ed from the Want of Health, Beauty, &c. or fine 
petticoats. A Lady who ſubſcribes herſelf Exdy/ia, 


writes a bitter Invective againſt Chloe, the celebrated 


Dancer ; but I have learned, that ſhe herſelf is lame 


of the Rheumatiſm. Another, who hath been a Prude 


ever fince ſhe had the Small-pox, is very bitter againſt 
the Coquets, and their indecent Airs; and a ſharp 
Wit hath ſent me a keen Epigram againſt the Game- 


1 fters; bur I took Notice that it was not written upon 


gilt Paper. 5 
Having had ſeveral ſtrange Pieces of Intelligence 
from the Bath; as, that more Conſtitutions were 


| weakened there than repaired; that the Phyſicians 


were not more buſy in deſtroying old Bodies, than the 


young Fellows in producing new ones; with ſeveral 
other common-place Strokes of Raillery ; I reſolved 


to look upon the Company there, as I returned lately 


I out of the 2 t was a great Jeſt to ſee ſuch a 


grave ancient Perſon as I am, in an embroidered Cap, 


| and Brocade Night-gown ; but, beſides the Neceſſity 


of complying with the Cuſtom, by theſe Means I 
paſſed undiſcovered, and had a Pleaſure I much covet, 


| of being alone in a Crowd. It was no little Satisfac- 


tion to me, to view the mixed Maſs of all Ages and 
Dignities upon a Level, partaking of the fame Benefits 
of Nature, and mingling in the ſame Diverſions. I 


| ſometimes entertained myſelf by obſerving what a 


large Quantity of Ground was hid under ſpreading 
Petticoats, and what little Patches of Earth were co- 


vered by Creatures with Wigs and Hats, in compa- 


riſon with thoſe Spaces that were diſtinguiſhed by 
Flounces, han, = and Furbelows. From the Earth, 
my Fancy was directed to the Water, where the Diſ- 


function of Sex and Condition are concealed, and 
1 where the Mixture of Men and Women hath given 


Oecaſion to ſome Perſons of light Imagination to com- 

pare the Bath to the Fountain of Salmacis, which had 

the Virtue of joining the two Sexes in one Perſon ; or 
| to 
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to the Stream wherein Diaua waſhed herſelf, when ſhe 
beſtowed Horns on Aten. But by one of a ſerious 


Turn, thoſe Springs may rather be likened to the Sy. . 
7 made the Body invulnerable ; or 


gian Waters, whic 
to the River of Lethe, one Draught of which waſhed 
away all Pain and Anguiſh in a Moment. 


As I have taken upon me a Name which ought to ' 


abound in Humanicy, I ſhall make it my Buſineſs in 


this Paper to cool and aſſwage thoſe malignant Hu- 


mours of Scandal which run throughout the Body of 
Men and Nomen there atſembled ; and after the Man- 
ner of thoſe famous Waters, I will endeavour to wipe 
away all foul Aſperſions, to reſtore Bloom and Vigour 
to decayed Reputations, and ſet injured Charactery 
upon their Legs again. I ſhall here regulate myſelf by 
the Example of that good Man who uſed to talk with 


Charity of the greateſt Villains; nor was he ever heard 
to ſpeak with Rigour of any one, till he affirmed with | 


| Severity that Nero was a Wag, : 

Having thus prepared thee, gentle Reader, I ſhall 
not ſcruple to entertain thee with a Panegyric upon 
the Gameſters. I have indeed ſpoken incautiouſl 


heretofore of that claſs of Men; but I ſhould forfeit _ 


all Titles to Modeity, ſhould J any longer oppoſe the 
common Senſe of the Nobility and Gentry of the King- 
dom. Were we to treat all thoſe with Contempt who 


are the Favourites of blind Chance, few Levees would | 


be crowded. It 1s not the Height of Sphere in which 
| a Man moves, but the Manner in which he acts, that 
makes him truly valuable. When therefore I ſee a 
Gentleman loſe his Money with Serenity, I recognize 
in him all the great Qualities of a Philoſopher. If he 
ſtorms and invokes the Gods, I lament that he is not 
placed at the Head of a Regiment. The great Gra- 


vity of the Countenances round Harriſon's Table, puts 


me in mind of a Council-board ; and the indefatigable 

Application of the ſeveral Combatants, furniſhes me 
with an unanſverable Reply to thoſe gloomy Mortals 
who cenſure ti:is as an idle Life. In ſhort, I cannot 
ſee any Reaſun why Gentlemen ſhould be hindered 


from raiſing a Fortune by thoſe Means which at the 
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fame Time enlarge their Minds: Nor ſhall I ſpeak 
diſhonourably of ſome little Artifices and Fineſſe uſed 
upon theſe Occaſions, ſince the World is ſo juſt to any 
Man who is become a Poſſeſſor of Wealth, as not to 
reſpe&t him the leſs for the Methods he took to come 
by it. | | 


pon Conſiderations like theſe, the Ladies ſhare in 


theſe Diverſions. I muſt own, that I receive great 


Pleaſure in ſeeing my pretty Country-women engaged 


in an Amuſement which puts them upon producing ſo 
many Virtues. Hereby they acquire ſuch a Boldneſs 


as raiſes them nearer that lordly Creature, Man. Here 


they are taught ſuch Contempt of Wealth, as may di- | 
late their Minds, and prevent many Curtain Lectures. 


Their natural Tenderneſs is a Weakneſs here eaſily un- 


learned ; and I find my Soul exalted, when I ſee a 
Lady ſacrifice the Fortune of her Children with as 


| little Concern as a Sartan or Roman Dame. In ſuch. 


a Place as the Ba, I might urge, that the Caſting of 
a Die is indeed the propereſt Exerciſe for a fair Crea- 
ture to aſſiſt the Waters; not to mention the Cpportu- 
nity it gives to diſplay the well-turned Arm, and to 


| ſcatter to Advantage the Rays of the Diamond. But 


I am ſatisfied that the Gameſter Ladies have ſurmount- 
ed the little Vanities of ſhewing their Beauty, which 


| they ſo far neglect as to throw their Features into vio- 


lent Diſtortions, and wear away their Lillies and Roſes 
in tedious Watching and reſtlefs Lucubrations. I ſhould 
rather obſ:rve, that their chief Paſſion is an Emulation 
of Manhood ; which I am the more inclined to be- 
lieve, becauſe, in ſpite of all Slanders, their Conſi- 
dence in their Virtue keeps them up all Night with the 
moſt dangerous Creatures of our Sex. It is to me an 
undoubted Argument of their Eaſe of Confcience, that 
they go directly from Church to the Gaming-table, 
and ſo highly reverence Play, as to make it a great 
Part of their Exerciſe on Sundays. er 
The Water-Poets are an innoceut Tribe, and deſerve 
all the Encouragement I can give them. It would be 
barbarous to treat thoſe Authors with Bitterneſs, who 
never write out of Scaſan, and whoſe Works are uſeful 
| with 
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with the Waters. I made it my Care therefore to 
ſu ceten ſome ſour Critics who were ſharp upon a few 
Sonnets, which, to ſpeak in the Language of the Bath, 
were mere Alkalies. I took particular notice of a Leni- 
tive Electuary, which was wrapt up in ſome of theſe 
gentle Compoſitions ; and am perſuaded that the pretty 
one who took it, was as much relieved by the Cover as 


the Medicine. There are a hundred general Topics 
put into Metre every Year, wiz. The Lover is inflamed 


in the Water ; or, he finds his Death where he ſought his 
| Care; or, the Nymph feels her own Pain, without re- 


 garding her Lover's Torment, Theſe, being for ever 


repeated, have at preſent a very good Effect; and a 


Phyſician aiſures me, that Laudauam is almoſt out of | 


Doors at the Bath. ER 
Ihe Phyſicians here are very numerous, but very 


lled me with their Humanity. A learned Fellow- 


 lodger preſcribed me a lire jamething, at my firſt = 


Coming, to keep up my Spirits; and the next Morn- 
ing I was ſo enlivened by another, as to have an Or- 


der to bleed for my Fever. I was proffered a Cure 


for the Scurvy by a third, and had a Receipt for the 


Dropſy wx before Night. In vain did I modeftly 
t 


decline theſe Favours; for I was awakened early in the 
| Morning by the Apothecary, who brought me a Doſe 
from one of my Well-wiſhers. I payed him, but withal 
told him ſeverely, that I never took Phyſic. My 
Landlord hereupon took me for an Italian Merchant, 
that ſuſpected Poiſon ; but the Apothecary, with more 
— gueſſed that I was certainly a Phyſician my- 
11 e 


Ihe Oppreſſion of Civilities which I underwent 
from the ſage Gentlemen of the Faculty, frightened me 
from making ſuch Enquiries into the Nature of thoſe 
Springs, as would have furniſhed out a nobler Enter- 


tainment upon the Bath, than the looſe Hints I have 


now thrown together. Every Man who hath received 
| any Benefit there, ought, in proportion to his Abi- 
* lui 


| good-natured. To theſe charitable Gentlemen I owe | 
that I was cured, in a Week's Time, of more Diſtem. | 


* than I ever had in my Life. They had almoſt 
1 
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lities, to improve, adorn, or recommend it: A Prince 
{ ſhould found Hoſpitals; and the Noble and Rich may 
- diffuſe their ample Charities. Mr. Tompion gave a 

Clock to the Barth; and I, Nefter [ronfide, have de- 
dixated a Guardian, —— 3 
Gu aRDIAn, Vol. II. No. 174. 


BranrDs. 


W HEN I was laſt with my Friend Sir Roger in 
Wetminſter- Abbey, I obſerved that he ſtood longer than 
ordinary before the Buſt of a venerable old Man. I 
vas at a loſs to gueſs the Reaſon of it, when after 

ſome Time he pointed at the Figure, and aſked me if 


II did not think that our Fore-fathers looked much 


{| wiſer in their Beards than we do without them: For 
{| my part, ſays he, when I am walking in my Gallery 
nin the Country, and fee my Anceftors, who many of 
{| them died before they were of my Age, I cannot for- 
bear regarding them as ſo many vid Patriarchs, and at 
the ſame time looking upon myſelf as an idle ſmock- 
faced young Fellow. I love to ſee your Abrahams, 
your {/aacs, and your Facovs, as we have them in old 
Pieces of "Tapeſtry, with Beards below their Girdles, 
that cover half the Hangiags. The Knight added, 
if I would recommend Beards in one of my Papers, and 
| endeavour to reſtore human Faces to their ancient 
Dignity, that upon a Month's Warning he would 
undertake to lead up the Faſhion himſelf in a Pair of 
Whiſkers. | 2 
| H1 fimiled at my Friend's Fancy; but after we parted, 
could not forbear reflecting on the Metamorphoſes our 
Faces have undergone in this Particular. 
The Beard, conformable to the Notion of my Friend 
Sir Roger, was for many Ages looked upon as the Type 
| of Wiſdom. Lucian more than once rallies the Philo- 
| fophers of his Time, who endeavoured to rival one 
another with Beards; and repreſents a learned Man 
who ſtood for a Profeſſorſhip in Philoſophy, as un- 
qualified for it by the — of his 


Vor, I. 


lian, 
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Alian, in his account of Zailus the pretended Critic, 
who wrote againſt Homer and Plats, and thought him- 
ſelf wiſer than all who had gone before him, tells us, 

that this Zoilus had a very long Beard that hung down 


upon his Breaſt, but no Hair, upon his Head, which 


he always kept cloſe ſhaved, regarding, it ſeems, the 
Hairs of his Head as ſo many Suckers, which, if they 


had been ſuffered to grow, might have drawn away 


the Nouriſhment from his Chin, and by that Means 
have ftarved his Beard. 3 

I have read ſomewhere, that one of the Popes re- 
fuſed to accept an Edition of a Saint's Works which 


were preſented to him, becauſe the Saint, in his Eff. 


gies before the Book, was drawn without a Beard. 


We ſee, by theſe Inftanees, what Homage the | 


World formerly paid to Beards; and that a Barber was 


not then allowed to make thoſe redations on the 


Faces of the Learned, which have been permitted of 
MCT. D 3 
Accordingly ſeveral wife Nations have been ſo ex- 


tremely jealous of the leaſt Ruffle offered to their Beards, | 


that they ſeemed to have fixed the Point of Honour 


principally in that Part. The Spariards were wonder. 
fully tender in this Particular. Don Quevedo, in his 


third Viſion on the laſt Judgment, has carried the Hu- 


mour very far, when he tells us that one of his vain= | 


glorious Countrymen, after having received Sentence, 

was taken into Cuſtody by a Couple of Evil Spirits; 
but that his Guides happening to diſorder his Muſts 
choes, they were forced to recompoſe them with a 
Pair of Curling-Irons, before they could get him to 
file off. 


If we look into the Hiſtory of our own Nation, we | 


ſhall find that the Beard flouriſhed in the Sven Hep- 
tarchy, but was very much diſcouraged by the Norman 
Line. It ſhot out, however, from time to time, in 
| ſeveral Reigns, under different Shapes. The laſt Ef. 
fort it made ſeems to have been in Queen Mary's Days, 
as the curious Reader may find, if he pleaſes to peruſe 
_ the Figures of Cardinal Poale and Biſhop Gardiner; 
though at the ſame time I think it may 3 1 
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' Zeal againſt Popery has not induced our Proteſtant 


Painters to extend the Beards of thoſe two Perſecutors 
beyond their natural Dimenſions, in order to make them 
appear the more terrible. EO et te 

I find but few Beards worth taking notice of in the 
long Reign of King James the Firſt. 

Brien the civil Wars, there appeared one which 
makes too great a Figure in Story to be paſſed over in 
Silence ; I mean that of the redoubted Hudibras, an Ac- 
count of which Buller has tranſmitted to Poſterity in the 
following Lines: 

Illis tawny Beard cat th equal Grace 

| Both of his Wiſdom and his Face; 
In Cut and Dye + like a Jyle, 
A ſudden View it would beguile : 
The upper Part thereof was Whey, 
| The uither, Orange mixt with Grey. 


The Whiſker continued for ſome Time among us 
after the Expiration of Beards : But this is a Subject 
which I ſhall not here enter upon, havins diſcuſſed it 
at large in a diſtin 'Freatiſe, which I keep by me in 


Manuſcript, upon the Muſtach. 


It my Friend Sir Roger's Project of introducing Beards 
ſhould taire effect, I tear the Luxury of the preient Age 
would make it a very expenſi e Faſhion. There is no 
Queſtion but the Beaux would ſoon provide themſelves 
with falſe ones of the lighteſt Colours and the moſt im? 
moderate Lengths. A fair Beard, of the Tapeſtry Size 
Sir Rog r ſeems to approve, could not come under 
twenty Guineas. The famous Golden Beard of AE 
culapius would hardly be more valuable than one made 
in the Extravagance of the Faſhion. 

Beſides, we are not certain that the Ladies would 


| not come into the Mode, when they take the Air on 


Horſeback. 'They already appear m Hats and Feathers, 
Coats and Perriwigs; and | fee no Reaſon why we 
may not ſuppoſe, that they would have their Riding- 


Bea ui on the ſame Occaſion. 
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8 A Friend of mine has two Daughters, u hom! will 
call Lætilia and Daphne. The former is one of the 
greateſt Beauties of the Age in which the lives, the lat- 
ter no way remarkable for any Charms in her Perſon, 
Upon this one Circumſtance of their outward Form, 
the Good and [ll of their Life ſeems to turn. Letiria, 
from her Childhood, heard nothing elſe but Commen- 
dations of her Fortune and Complexion; by which 
Means ſhe 1s no other than nature has made h-r, a very 
beautiful Outſide. The Conſciouſneſs of her Charms 
has rendered her inſupportably vain and inſolent to- 
wards all that have to do witi: her. Daphne, who was 
almoſt twenty before one civit Thing had been ſaid to 
ber, found herſelf obliged to acquire ſome Accompliſh- 
ments to make up for the Want ot thoſe Attractions 

which ſhe ſaw in her Sifter. Poor Daphne was ſeldom 
ſubmitted to in a Debate wherein ſte was concerned; 
her Diſcourſe had nothing to recommend it but the 
good Senſe of it; and the was always under a Neceſſity 
to have very well conſidered what ſhe was going to ſay 
before ſhe uttered it; while L2:7ia was liſtened to with 
Partiality, and Approbation fat in the Countenances of 
thoſe ſhe converſed with, before ſhe communicated 
what ſhe had to ſay. Theſe Cauſes have produced 
luitable Effects; and Lætitia is as inſipid a Companion, 
as Daphne is an agreeable one. Lætilia, contident of 
Favour, has ſtudied no Arts to pleaſe; Daphne, de- 
ſpairing of any Inclination towards her Perſon, has de- 
pended only on her Merit. Lætitia has always ſome- 
thing in her Air that is ſullen, grave, and diſconſo- 
late; Daphne has a countenance that appears cheerful, 
n, and unconcerned. A young Gentleman this 
Winter ſaw Letitia at a Play, and became her Captive. 
| His Fortune was ſuch, that he wanted very little In- 
traduction to ſpeak his Sentiments to her Father. The 
Lover was admitted into the Family, where a con- 
rained Behaviour, ſevere Looks, and diſtant Civilities, 
+ | : were 
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were the higheſt Favours he could obtain from Læti- 
ta; while Daphne uſed him with the Good-humour, 
Familiarity, and Innocence of a Siſter : Inſomuch 
that he would often ſay to her, Dear Daphne, wert 


than but as haudſam as Ltitia.—She received this 


] anguage with chat ingenuous and pleaſing Mirth, 
which is natural to a Woman without Deſign. He 
(til ſighed in vain for Lætitia, but found certain 
Relief in the agreeable Converſation of Daphne, At 
length, heartily tired with the haughty Impertinence 
of Letitia, and charmed with the reprated Inſtan- 


ces of Good-humour, which he obſerved in Daphne, 
| he one Day told the latter, that he had ſomething to 


ſay to her he hoped ſhe would be pleaſed with Faith, 


| Daphne, continued he, I am in Love with thee, and 


deſpiſe thy Siſter fincerely. The Manner of his declar- 
ing himſelf gave his Miſtreſs Occaſion for a very 
hearty Laughter.— Vay, ſays he, I knew you would 
laugh at me, but I'll aſb your Father. He did io; 
the Father received his Intelligence with no lefs Joy 
than Surpriſe, and was very glad he had now no 
Care left but for his Beauty, which he thought he 
could carry to Market at his Leiſure. I do not 
know any thing that has pleaſed me ſo much, a 
1 while, as * Conqueſt of my Friend Daphne s. 
All her Acquaintance congratulate her upon her 


Chance-Medley, and laugh at that premeditating 
Murderer her Siſter. As it is an ” A of a 
light Mind, to think the worſe of ourſelves for the 


Imperfections of our Perſons, it is equally below us 
to value ourſelves upon the Advantages of them. 
The Female World ſeem to be almoſt incorrigibly 
gone aſtray in this Particular; for which Reaſon I 
hall recommend the following Extract of a Friend's 
Letter to the profeſſed Beauties, who are a People 


almoſt as unſufferable as the profeſſed Wits. 


„% Monfieur de St. Evremont has concluded one of 


his Eſſays with affirming, that the laſt Sighs of a 


handſome Woman are not ſo much for the Loſs of 


: her Life as of her Beauty. Perhaps this Raillery 
s purſued too far; yet it is 
1. H 


turned upon a very ob- 
3 vious, 
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vious Remark, that Woman's ſtrongeſt Paſſion is for 
her own Beauty, and that ſhe values it as her fa- 
vourite Diſtinction. From hence it is that all Arts 
which pretend to improve or preſerve it, meet with 
ſo general a Reception among the Sex. Jo ſay no- 
thing of many falle Helps and contraband Wares of 
Beauty, which are daily vended in this great Mart, 
there is not a maiden Gentlewoman of a good Fa- 
rnly in any County of South Brain, who has not 
heard of the Virtues of May Dew, or is unfurniſh- 
ed with fone Kkeceipt or other in favour of her Com- 
plexion; and I have known a Phyſician of Learning 
and Senſe, after eight Years Study in the Univerſity, 
and a Courſe of Travels into moſt Countries in 
Enripe, owe the firſt Railing of his Fortune to a 
coimetic Wa. 5 | 

I his has given me Occaſion to conſider how fo 
_ univerſal a Diſpoſition in Womankind, which ſprings 
from a laudable Motive, the Defire of pleating, and 


Proceeds upon an 32 — not altogether groundleſs, 


that Nature may be helped by Art, may be turned to 
their Advantage. And, methinks, it would be an 
acceptable Service to take them cut of the Hands 
of Quacks and Pretenders, and to prevent their im- 
poſing upon themſelves, by diſcovering to them the 
true Secret and Art of improving Peauty. = 
In order to this, before I touch upon it directiy, 
it will be neceſſary to lay down a fe preliminary 
Maxims, wiz, 7 | | 
That no Woman can be handſome by the Force 
of Features alone, any more than ſhe can be witty 
only by the Help of Speech. | 
That Pride deſtroys all Symmetry and Grace, and 
 AﬀeRation is a more terrible Enemy to fine Faces 
than the Small-pox. 4 | 
That no Woman is capable of being beautiful, 
who is not incapable of being falſe. 8 
And, that what would be odious in a Friend, is 
Deformity in a Miſtreſs. 5 


From theſe few Principles, thus laid down, it 
will be eaſy to prove, that the true Art of aſſiſting 
; | Peauty, 
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Beauty, conſiſts in embelliſhing the whole Perſon by 
the proper Ornaments of virtuvus and commendable 
Qualities, By this Help alone it 1s, that thoſe who 
are the favourite Work of Nature, or, as Mr. Dry- 
dn expreſſes it, the Porcelain Clay of human Kind, 
become animated, and are in a Capacity of exerting 
their Charms; and thoſe who ſeem to be neglected 
by her, like Models wrought in Flaſte, are capable 
in 4 you meaſure of finiſhing what the has left im- 
ect. ES, 
& is, methinks, a low and degrading Idea of that 
Sex, which was created to refine the Joys and ſoften 
the Cares of Humanity by the moſt agreeable Parti- 
eipation, to conſider them merely as Objects of 


| Sight. This is abridging them of their natural Ex- 


teut of Power, to put them upen a Level with their 
Pictures at Kneller s. How much nobler is the Con- 
temp lation of Beauty heightened by Virtue, and com- 
manding our Eſteem — Love, while it draws our 
Cbicriation! How faint and ſpiritleſs are the Charms 
of a Coquette, when compared with the real Loveli- 
nels of S:phronia's Inhocence, Piety, Good-humour 
and "Truth; Virtues which add a new Softneſs to 
her Sex, and even beautify her Beauty ! That Agree- 
ableneſs which muſt otherwiſe have appe no 
longer in the modeſt Virgin, is now preſerved in 
the tender Mother, the prudent Friend, and the 
faithful Wife. Colours artfully ſpread upon Can- 
raſs may entertain the Eye, but not affect the Heart; 
and ſhe who takes no Care to add to the natural Gra- 
ces of her Perſon any excelling Qualities, may be al- 
lowed ſtill to amuſe, as a Picture, but not to triumph 
as a Beauty, 
' When Adam is introduced by Milton, deſcribing 
Eve in Paradiſe, and relating to the Angel the Im- 
5 E he felt _ ſeein 4 at her firſt Creation, 
e does not repreſent her like a Grecian Venus, by her 
Shape or Features, but by the Luftre of her Mind 
which ſhone in them, and gave them their Power 
of charming. 
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Grace wvas in all her $ ti pt, Heav'n in her Eye, 
In all her Ceſtures Dignity and Love ! 


Without this irradiating Power, the proudeſt Fair. 
one ought to know, whatever her Glaſs may tell her 
to the contrary, that her moſt perfect Features are 
uninformed and dead. 3 „ 

I cannot better cloſe this Moral, than by a ſhort 
Epitaph written by Ben Forſon, with a Spirit which 
nothing could inſpire but ſuch an Object as I have 
been deſcribing: | | | 


Underneath this Stone doth lie 
At much Virtue as could lie: 
Which, when ative, did Vigour give 
To as much Beauty as could live. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 33. K 


| There is nothing which gives one ſo pleaſing a 
Proſpet of human Nature, as the Contemplation 
of Wiſdom and Beauty. Ihe latter is the peculiar 


Portion of that Sex which is therefore called fair; 
but the happy Concurrence of both theſe Excel- 


lencies in the fame Perſon, is a Character too ce- 
leſtial to be frequently met with. Beauty is an 


over-weaning, ſelt-ſufficient Thing, careleſs of pro- 


viding itſelf any more ſubſtantial Ornaments; nay, 
ſo little does it conſult its own Intereſts, that it too 


often defeats itſelf, by betraying that Innocence 


which renders it lovely and deſirable. As there- 


fore Virtue. makes a beautiful Woman appear more 
beautiful, ſo Beauty makes a virtuous Woman really 
more virtuous. 


OY B21 * 8. 
Tin there is 2 t deal of Pleaſure in 
contemplating the material World, by which I mean 


that Syſtem of Bodies into which Nature has ſo 
85 Ds curiouſly 
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euriouſly wrought the Maſs of dead Matter, with 
the ſeveral Relations which thoſe Bodies bear to one 
another; there is ſtill, methinks, ſomething more 
wonderful and ſurpriſing in Contemplations on the 
World of Life, by which I mean all thoſe Animals 
with which every Part of the Univerſe is furniſhed. 
The material World is only the Shell of the Univerte : 
The World of Lite are its Inhabitants. 5 
If we conſider thoſe Parts of the material World 
_ which lie the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſub- 
ect to our Obſervations and Enquiries, it is amazing 
to conſider the Infinity of Animals with which it is 
ſtocked. Every Part of Matter is peopled: Every 
| green Leaf ſwarms with Inhabitants: There 1s ſcarce 
2 ſingle Humour in the Body of a Man, or of any 
other Animal, in which our Glaſſes do not diſcover 
| Mryriads of living Creatures. The Surface of Ani- 
mals is likewiſe covered with other Animals, which 
are in the ſame Vlanner the Baſis of other Animals 
that live upon it. Nay, we ind in the moſt ſolid 
Bodies, as in Marble itſelf, innumerable Cells and 
Cavities, that are crowded with fuch imperceptible 
Inhabitants, as are too little for the naked Eye to 
diſcover. On the other hand, if we look into the 
more bulky Parts of Nature, we fee the Seas, Lakes, 
and Rivers, teeming with numberleſs Kinds of living 
Creatures: We find every Mountain and Marſh, Wil- 
derneſs and Wool, pientifully ſtocke ! with Birds and 
Beaſts; and every Part of Matter affording proper Ne- 
ceſſaries and Conveniences for the Livelihood of Mul- 
 tirudes which inhabit it. ; 
The Author of the Plurality of M rd: draws a 


| very good Argument from this Conſideration, for 


the Per pling of every Planet; as indeed it ſeems very 
bable, from the Analogy of Reaſon, that if no 
rt of Matter, which we are acquainted with, lies 
 wait2 and uſcleſs, thoſe great Bodies which are at 
ſuch a Diſtance from ns, ſhould not be deſert and 
| vapeopled, but rather they ſhould be furniſhed with 
Reings adapted to their re 1 Situations. 
3 5 EkExiſtence 
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Exiſtence is only a Bleſſing to thoſe Beings which | 
are endowed with Perception, and 1s in a manner 


thrown away upon dead Matter, any farther than as 
it is ſubſervient to Beings which are conſcious of 
their Exiſtence. Accordingly we find, from the 
Bodies which he under cur Obſervation, that Mat. 
ter is made only as the Baſis and Support of Ani. 
mals; and that there is no more of one, than what 
is neceſſary for the Exiſtence of the other. 

Infinite Goodneſs is of ſo communicative a Na- 
ture, that it ſeems to delight in the Conferring of 


Exiſtence upon every Degree of perceptive Being. 


As this is a Speculation which I have often pur- 
ſued with great Pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall en 
farther upon it, by conſidering that Part of 
Scale of Beings which comes within our know- 
ledge. | 3 
There are ſome living Creatures which are raiſed 
but juſt above dead Matter. To mention only that 


| __ of Shell-fſh, which are formed in the Faſhion 
0 


of a Cone, that grow to the Surface of ſeveral 
Rocks, and immediately die upon being ſevered 
from the Place where they grow. There are 


Other Creatures but one Remove from theſe, which 


have no other Senſe befides that of Feeling and 
Taſte; others have ſtill an additional one of Hear- 
ing, others of Smell, and others of Sight. It is 


wonderful to obſerve, by what a gradual Progreſs 


the World of Life advances through a prodigious 
Variety of Species, before a Creature is formed that 
is complete in all its Senſes; and even among theſe, 
there is ſuch a different Degree of Perfection in the 
Senſe which one Animal enjoys beyond what ap- 
pears in another, that though the Senſe in different 
Animals be diſtinguiſhed by the ſame common De- 


nomination, it ſeems almoſt of a different Nature. 
Tf after this we look into the ſeveral inward Perfec- 


tions of Cunning and Sagacity, or what we gene- 


rally call Inſtint, we find them riſing after the 


ſame Manner umperceptibly one above another, and 
receiving additional Improvements, according to the 


3 | Species 
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Species in which they are implanted. This Progreſs 
in Nature is fo very gradual, that the moſt perfect 
of an inferior Species comes very near to the moſt 


imperfect of that which is 8 above it. 


oodneſs of the 


The exuberant and overflowing 


supreme Being, whoſe Mercy extends to all his 


Works, is plainly ſeen, as I have before hinted, 


from his having made ſo very little Matter, at leaſt 


what falls within our Knowledge, that does not 


ſwarm with Life; nor is his Goodneſs leſs ſeen in 


the Diverſity than in the Multitude of living Crea- 


tures, Had he only made one Species of Animals, 


none of the reſt would have enjoyed the Happineſs 


ol Exiſtence. He has therefore ſpeciſed in his Crea - 
tion every Degree of Life, every Capacity of Being. 
The whole Chaſm of Nature, from a Plant to a 
Man, is filled up with divers Kinds of Creatures 


riſing one over another, by ſuch a gentle and eaſy 


| Aſcent, that the little Tranſitions and Deviations 


from one Species to another are almoſt jaſenſible. 
This intermediate Space is ſo well huibanded and 


managed, that there is ſcarce a Degree of Percep- 


tion which does not appear in ſome one Part of the 


World of Life. Is the Goodneſs or Wiſdom of the 


Divine Being more manifeſted in this his Proceed- 


There is a Conſequence beſides thoſe I have al- 
ready mentioned, which ſeems very naturally dedu- 


_ cible from the foregoing Conſiderations. If the Scale 
of Being rifes, by ſuch a regular Progreſs, ſo high 
| as Man, we may by a Parity of Reaſon ſuppoſe 


that it ſtill 2 gradually through thoſe Bemgs 
which are of a ſuperior Nature to him; fince there 


is an infinitely grammes Space an! Room for diffe- 


tent Degrees of Perfection between the Supreme 
Being and Man, than between Man and the moſt 
12 Inſect. The Conſequence of ſo great 
a Variety of Beings, which are ſuperior to us, 
from that Variety which is inferior to us, is made 
by Mr. Locke, in a Paſſage which I ſhall here ſet 


down, after having premiſed that, notwithſtanding 
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there is ſuch infinite Room between Man and his 
Maker for the creative Power to exert itſelf in, it 


is impoſſible that it ſhould ever be filled up, fince 
there will be ſtill an infinite Gap or Diſtance between | 
the higheſt created Being and the Power which pro. 


duced him. 

„That there ſhould be more Species of intelli. 
PT gent Creatures above us, than there are of ſen. 
« fibl 


e or material below us, is probable to me 


% from hence; that in all the corporeal World we 


„% ſee no Chaſms, or no Gaps. All quite down 
* from us the Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, and a con- 


% tinued Series of 2900p that in each Remove 
differ very little one from the other. There 
* are Fiſhes that have Wings, and are not Stran- 
0 to the airy Region; and there are ſome 
Ko Finde, that are Inhabitants of the Water, whoſe 


„ Blood is as cold as Fiſhes, and their Fleſh fo 
* hke in Taſte, that the Scrupulous are allowed 
„% them on Fiſh days. There are Animals ſo near 


„ akin both to Birds and Beaſts, that they are in 


the Middle between both. Amphibious Animals 


* link the Terreſtrial and Aquatic together; Seals 


live at Land and at Sea, and Purpoiſes have the 


* warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog; not to men- 
tion what is confidently reported of Mermaids or 
_ «© Sea-Men. There are ſome Brutes that ſeem to 
* have as much Knowledge and Reaſon as ſome 
«« that are called Men; and the Animal and Ve- 


«« getable Kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if 


« you will take the loweſt of one, and the higheſt 
of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any 
«« great Difference between them; and ſo on, till 
we come to the very loweſt and the moſt inor- 


as So the ſeveral Species are linked together, and 
„ differ but in almoſt inſenſible Degrees. And 
« when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom 
„% of the Maker, we have reaſon to think that it 


«« is ſuitable to the magnificent Harmony of the 


" Univerſc, and the great Deſign and infinite — 


al Parts of Matter, we ſhall find every where | 


er 
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| « neſs of the Architect, that the Species of Crea- 


« tures ſhould alſo, by gentle Degrees, aſcend up- 


| « ward from us toward his infinite Perfection, as 
ve fee they gradually deſcend from us down 
* wards: Which if it be probable, we have rea- 


„ ſon then to be perſuaded, that there are far more 
« Fpecies of Creatures above us, than there are be- 
« neath; we being in Degrees of Perfection much 


* more remote from the infinite Being of God, 
„ than we are from the loweſt State of Being, and 


« that which a hes neareſt to nothing. And 
yet of all diſtinct Species we have no clear 


« diſtin Ideas. | 
In this Syſtem of Being, there is no Creature 
ſo wonderful in its Nature, and which. ſo much 


' deſerves our 17 Attention, as Man, who fills. 


up the mi Space between the Animal and In- 
tellectual Nature, the viſible and invifible World; 
and is that Link in the Chain of Beings which has 


| been often termed the Nexus urrimſue Mundi. So 
that he who in one reſpect is aſſociated with Angels. 


and Arch-angels, may look upon a Being of infinite 
perfection as his Father, and the higheſt Order of 


| Spirits as his Brethren, may in another reſpect ſay to- 
Corruption, thou art my Father; and to the Worm, Th 
ert my Mather and my Siſter. 3 
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BI ILS of Mortality. 


Urox taking my Seat in a Coffee-Houſe, I 


often draw the Eyes of the whole Room upon me 
when in the hotteſt Seaſons of News, and at a Time 
— that the Dutch Nail is juſt come in, they 

ar me aſk the Coffee-man fer his laſt Week's: 
Bill of Mortality. I find I have been taken ſome. 
times on this Occaſion for a Pariſh Seton, ſome. 
times for an Undertaker, and ſometimes for a Doc. 


| tor of Phyſic. In this however I am guided by 


the Spirit of a Philoſopher, as I take Occafion from. 
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hence to reflect upon the regular Increaſe and Dimi- 


nution of Mankind, and coniider the ſeveral various 
Ways through which we paſs from Life to Immor. 
tality, I am very well pleaſed with theſe weekly 
Admonitions that bring into my Mind ſuch Thoughts 
as ought to be the daily Entertainment of every rea- 
ſonable Creature, and conſider with Pleaſure to my- 
ſelf, by which thoſe of Deliverances, or as we com- 


monly call them, Diſtempers, I may poſſibly make 


my Eſcape out of this World of Sorrows into that 


Condition of Exiſtence wherein I hope to be happier 


than it is poſſible for me at preſent to conceive. 
hut this is not all the Uſe I make of the above. 
mentioned Weekly Paper. A Bill of Mortality is, 


in my Opinion, an unanſwerable Ayman for a 


Providence. How can we, without ſuppoſing our- 
ſelves under the conſtant Care of a Supreme Being, 
give any poſſible Account for that nice Proportion 
which we find in every great City between tie 
Deaths and Births of its Inhabitants, and between 


the Number of Males and that of Females who are 


brought into the World? What elſe could adjuſt in 
| ſo exact a Manner the Recruits of every Nation to 


its Loſſes, and divide thele new Supplies of People 


into ſuch equal Bodies of both Sexes? Chance could 
never hold the Balance with fo ſteady a Hand. Were 
we not counted out by an intelligent Superviſor, we 

ſhould ſometiies be overcharged with Multitudes, 

and at others waſte away into a Deſert: We ſhould 
be ſometimes a Populus Virorum, as Flirus elegantly 
_ expreſſes it, a Generation of Malis; and at others, a 
Species of Women. We may extend this Confi- 
deration to every Species of living Creatures, and 
conſider the whole Animal World as an huge Arm 
made up of an innumerable Corps, if I may uſe 
that Term, whoſe Quota's have been kept entire 
near fiie thouſand Years, in fo wonderful a Man- 
ner, that there is not probably a ſingle Species loſt 


during this long Tract of Time. Could we have 
general Bills of Mortality of every Kind of Animals, 


or particular ones of every Species in each Conti- 
| | | nent 
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nent and Ifland, I could almoſt ſay in every Wood, 
Marſh, or Mountain, what aſtoniſhing inſtances would 
they be of that Providence which watches over all its 
. | 

I have heard of a great Man in the Nomi Church, 


who, upon reading thoſe Words in the 5th Chapter of 


Geneſis, And all the Days that Adam lived were nine 


' hundred and thirty Years, and he died; and all the 
Days of Seth wwere nine hundred and twelve Years, and 


he died; and all the Days of Methuſelah were nine hun- 
dred and frxty-nine Years, and he died; immediately ſhut 
himſelf up in a Convent, and retired from the World, 
as not thinking any thing in this Life worth purſuing, 
which had no Regard to another. | 
The Truth of it 1s, there is nothing in Hiſtory 
which is ſo improving to the Reader as thoſe Accounts 


| which we meet with of the Deaths of eminent Per- 
| fons, and of their Behaviour in that dreadful Seaſon, 
| I may alſo add, that there are no Parts in Hiſtory 


which affect and pleaſe the Reader in ſo ſenſible a 
Manner. The Reaſon I take to be this, becauſe there 
is no other ſingle Circumſtance in the Story of any Per- 
ſon, which can poſſibly be the Caſe of every one who 
reads it. A Battle or a Triumph are ¶onjunctures in 
which not one in a Million is likely to be engaged; 
but when we ſee a Perſon at the Point of Death, we 
cannot forbear being attentive to every thing he ſays 
or does, becauſe we are ſure that ſome time or other 
we {fall ourſelves be in the ſame melancholy Circum- 
ſtances. The General, the Stateſman, or the Philo- 
ſopher, are perhaps Characters which we may never act 
in; but the dying Man is one whom ſooner or later 
we ſhall certainly reſemble. | 

It 1s perhaps for the ſame Kind of Reaſon that few 
Books written in Exgliſb have been ſo much peruſed as 
Dr. Sherlock's Diſcourſe upon Death; though at the 
ſame time I muſt own, hes he who has not peruſed 


this excellent Piece, has not perhaps read one of the 
ſtrongeſt Perſuaſives to a religious Life that ever was 


written in any Language, 
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The Conſideration with hich I ſhall loſe this Eſſay 
upon Death, is one of the molt antieut and moſt 
beaten Mͤorals that have been recommeded to Man- 
kind: But its being ſo very common, and ſo vniver- 
ſally received, though it takes away from it the Grace 
of Novelty, adds very much to the Weight of it, as 


it ſhews that it falls in with the general Senſe of Man- 


kind. In ſhort, I would have every one conſider, that 
he is in this Life * more than a Paſſenger, and 
that he is not to ſet up hi 


appreaches every Moment, and which will be for 
ever fixed and permanent. This fingle Conſideration 
would be ſufficient to extinguiſh the Bitterneſs of 
Hatred, the Thirſt of Avarice, and the Cruelty of 
Ambition. | | 
TI am very much pleaſed with the Paſſage of Anti- 
| Phanes, a very antient Poet, who lived near an hun- 
dred Years before Sccrates, which repreſents the Life 
of Man under this View, as I have here tranſlated it, 
Word for Word. Be not grieved, ſays he, above 
Meafure for thy deceaſed Friends ; they are not dead, 
but have only fintſhed that Journey which it is neceſ- 


fary for every one of us to take. We ourſelves muſt 


go to that great place of Reception, in which they 
are all of them aſſembled, and in this general Ren- 
dezvous of Mankind, live together in another Stage 
of Being.” 3 3 | | 
I think I have in a former Paper taken notice of 
thoſe beautiful Metaphors in Scripture, where Life is 
termed a Pilgrimage, and thoſe who paſs through it 
are called Strangers and Sojourners upon Earth. I 


ſhall conclude this with a Story which I have ſome- 


where read in the Travels of Sir John Chardin. That 
Gentleman, after having told us that the Inns which 
receive the Caravans in Perfia and the Eaſtern Coun- 


tries are called by the Name of Caratar/aries, gives 


us a Relation to the following Purpoſe. 

A Derviſe, travelling through T artary, being arrw- 
ed at the own of Ball, went into the King's Palace 
by Miſtake, as thinking it to be a public Inn or Cara- 


$ Reſt here, but tc keep an 
attentive Eye upon that State of Being to which he 
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vanſary. Having locked about him for ſome time, 
he entered into a long Gallery, where he laid down 
| his Wallet and ſpread his Carpet, in order to ſe 
| himſelf upon it, after the Manner of the Eaſtern Na- 
tions. He had not been long in this Poſture before he 
was diſcovered by ſome ot the Guards, who aſked 
him what was his Buſineſs in that Place? The Derviſe 


| told him he intended to take up his Night's Lodging 


in that Caravanſary, The Guards let him know in a 


| very angry Manner, that the Houſe he was in was 


| not a Caravanſary, but the King's Palace. It hap 

that the King himſelf paſſed through the Gal- 

| lery during this Debate, and ſmiling at the Miſtake 
| of the Derviſe, aſked him how he could poſſibly be fo 
| dull as not to diſtinguiſh a Palace from a 8 ry ? 

Sir, ſays the Dervije, give me leave to aſk your 

jet a Queſtion or two: Who were the Perſons who 


| lodged in this Houſe when it was firſt built? The King 


|| fine 
the 


| replied, his Anceſforr. And who, ſays the Derviſe, 
| was the laſt Eerſon that lodged here? The King re- 
ied, his Father. And who is, ſays the Derwiſe, the 
| Perſon that lodges here at preſent ? The King told 
him, it was he himſelf. And who, ſays he, will be 
dere after you? The King anſwered, the young Prince 
bis Son. Ah, Sir, ſays the Derviſe, a Houſe that 
changes its Inhabitants ſo often, and receives ſuch a 
I Succeflion of Gueſts is not a Palace, but a 
B Seicra rox, Vol. IV. No. 289. L. 


BrLockHEraDS. 


; HEN I came to the Coffee-Houſe this Even- 
ning, the Man of the Houſe delivered me a Book very 
roms When I received it, I overheard one of 

ys whiſper another, and ſay, it was a fine thing 
to be a great Scholar! What a pretty Book that is! 

It has indeed a very gay Outſide, and is dedicated to 
me by a very ingenious Gentleman, who does not put his 
Name to it. The Title of it, for the Work i in Latin, 

is, 
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15, Epiſtalarum Obſcurorum Virorum. ad Dem. NM. Ortui. 
rm Gratinm, V ulumina II. &c.—** Ihe Fpiitles of 
the Obſcure Writers to Ortuinus, &c. The Purpoſe 
cf the Work is ſignified in the Dedication, in very 
chgant Language and fine Raillery, It ſeems this is 
a Collection of Letters, which ſome profound Block. 
| leads who lived before our Times, have written in 


Honour of each other's Abſurdities. TI hey are moſtly 


of the German Nation, whence from tune to time an 
Inundation of Writers have flowed, more pernicious 
to the learned World, than the Swarms of Geozhs and 


Landal to the Politic. It is, methinks, wonderful, | 
that Fellows ſhould be awake and utter ſuch incoherent 


Conceptions, and converſe with great Gravity like 


learned Men, without the leaſt Taſte of Knowledye | 
or — Senſe. It would have been an endleſs Labour 

to 
pertiences, than by an Edition of their own Works, | 
| Where you ſee their Follies, according to the Ambi- 


ave taken any other Method of expoſing ſuch Im- 


tion of ſuch Virtuoſi, in a more correct Edition. 


Looking over theſe accompliſhed Labours, I could 
not but reflect upon the immenſe Load of Writlngs | 
which the Commonalty of Scholars have puſhed into 


the World, and the Abſurdity of Parents, who edu- 
cate Crowds to ſpend their Time in purſuit of fuch 
cold and ſprightleſs Endeavours to appear in public. 
It ſeems therefore a fruitleſs Labour, to attempt the 
Correction of the Laſte of our Contemporaries, ex- 
cept it was in our Power to burn all the ſenſeleſs La- 
| bours of our Anceſtors. There is a ſecret Propenſity 

in Nature, from Generation to Generation, in the 
Blockheads of one Age, to admire thoſe of another; 
and Men of the ſame Imperfections are as great Ad- 

mirers of each other, as thoſe of the ſame Abili- 
ties. | | 


Men of barren Geniuſcs, but fertile [maginations, are 
bred Scholars. This may at firſt appear a Paradox; 
but when we conſider the talking Creatures we meet 
in public Places, it will no longer be ſuch. Raipb 
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I.)his great Miſchief of voluminous Follies proceeds 
from a Misfortune which happers in all Ages, that 
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Malliao is a young Fellow that has not by Nature any 
the leaſt Propenlity to ſtrike into what has not been 
obſerved and ſaid, every Day of his Life, by others: 
but with that Inability of ning any thing that 1s 
uncommon, he has a great Readineſs at what he can 
ſpeak of, and his Imagination runs into all che different 
Views of the Sutje&t he treats of in a Moment. If 
Ralph had Learning added to the common Chit-chas 
of the Town, he would have been a Diſputant upon 
all Topicks that ever were conſidered by Men ct his 


own Genius. As for my Fart, I never am teazed by 


an empty Town-ftellow, but I bleſs my Stars that he 


Z was not bred a Scholar. This Addition, we muſt con- 
fider would have made him capable of maintainmg 


his Follies; his being in the wrong would have been 
otected by ſuitable Arguments; and when he was | 

beige in by logical Terms and falſe Appearances, you 

muſt have owned yourſelf convinced before you cot 


then have got rid of him, and the Shame of his 


Triumph had been added to the Pain of his Imper- 


There is a Sort of Littleneſs in the Minds of Men 
of wrong Senſe, which makes them much more in- 
fufferable than mere Fools, and has the farther In- 


convenience of being attended by an endleſs Loquacity ; 
for which reafon it would be a very proper Work if 


| fome Well-wiſher to human Society would conſider the 
\ Terms upon which 5 meet in public Places. in 
order to prevent the unſeaſonable Dec lamations which 


we meet with there. I remember in my Youth it was 
a Humour at the Univerſity, when a Fellow pretended 
tv be more eloquent than ordinary, and had formed 
to himſelf a Plot to gain all our Admiration, or tri- 


. N over us with an _—_— to either of which 
he had no Manner of Call; I fay, in either of theſe 


Caſes, it was the Humour to ſhut one Eye. This 
whimſical Way of taking notice to him of his Abſur- 
city, has prevented many a Man from being a Cox- 
comb. If amongſt us, on ſuch an Occaſion, each 
Man offered a voluntary Rhetorician ſome Snuff, in 


would probably produce the fame Effect. As the 


Matter 
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Matter now ſtands, whether a Man will or no, he ig 
bobliged to be informed in whatever another pleaſes to 
entertain him with, though the Preceptor makes theſe 
Advances out of Vanity, and not to inſtruct, but in- 
| ſult him, | 


There is no Man will allow him who wants Cou- 1 - 
nage, to he called a good Soldier; but Men who want 


ood Senfe are very frequently not only allowed to be 
Scholars, but eſteemed for being ſuch. At the fame 
time it mutt be granted that as Courage 1s the natural 
Parts of a Soldier, fo is a good Underſtanding of a 
Scholar. Such little Minds as theſe, w hoſe Produc- 
tions are collected in the Volume to which I have the 
Honour to be Patron, are the Inſtruments for artful 
Men to wc rk with, and become popular with the un- 
thinking Part of Mankind. In Courts, they make 
tranſparent Flatterers; in Camps, oſtentatious Bullies ; 
in Colleges, unintelligible Pedants ; and their Facul- 
ties are uſed accordingly by thoſe who lead them. 
| When a Man who wants Judgment is admitted into 
the Converſation of reaſonable Men, he ſhall remember 
ſuch improper Circumſtances, and draw ſuch ground. 

leſs Concluſions from their Diſcourſe, and that with 
ſuch colour of Senſe, as would divide the beſt Set of 
Company that could be got together. It is juſt thus 
with a Fool who has a Familiarity with Books : He 
| ſhall quote and recite one Author againſt another, in 
ſuch a Manner as ſhall puzzle the beſt Underſtanding 
| to refute him; though the moſt ordinary Capacity 

may obſerve, that it 1s only Ignorance that makes the 
Intricacy. All the true Uſe of that we call Leam- 
ing is to ennoble and improve our natural Fa- 
culties, and not to diſguiſe our Imperfections. It is 
therefore in vain for Folly to attempt to conceal itſelf 
by the Refuge of learned Language. Literature doey 
but make a Man more eminently the Thing which 
Nature made him; and Poly glactes, had he ſtudied leſs 
than he has, and writ only in his Mother Tongue, had 
been known only in Great Britain for a Pedant. 
5 | TarTtLEs, Vol. IV. No. 197. 
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BLinDNeEss. 


W un E others are buſied in Relations which 


concern the Intereſts of Princes, the Peace of Nations, 


and the Revolutions of Empire, I think (though theſe 
are very gueat Subjects) my I heme of Diſcourſe is 
ſometimes to be of Matters of a much higher Conſi- 


| deration. The flow Steps of Providence and Nature, 
nnd ſtrange Events which are brought ab: ut in an In- 


ſtant, are what, as they come within dur View and 


Obſervation, ſhall be given to the Fublic. Such 
Things are not accompanied with Show and Noiſe, 


and therefore ſeldom draw the Eyes of the inattentive 
Part of Mankind, but are very proper at once to ex- 


ereiſe our Humanity, pleaſe our Imaginations, and im- 
prove our Judgments. It may not be therefore un- 


uſeful to relate many Circumſtances which were ob- 
ſervable upon a late Cure done upon a young Gentle- 


man who was born blind, and on the 29th of June laſt 


received his Sight, at the Age of twenty Years, 
by the Operation of an Occuliſt. This happened no 
farther off than Nexwwington ; and the Work was pre- 
pared for in the following Manner. | 
The Operator, Mr. Craut, having obſerved the Eyes 
of kis Patient, and convinced his Friends and Rela- 


tions, among others the Reverend Mr. Cafxvell, Mi- 


nitter of the Place, that it was highly probable that he 
ſhould remove the Obſtacle which prevented the Uſe of 
his Sight; all his Acquaintance who had any Regard 
for the young Man, or curioſity to be preſent when 


one of full Age and Underſtanding received a new Senſe, 


aſſembled themſelves on this Occafion. Mr. Caſwell 
being a Gentleman particularly curious, defired the 
whole Company, in cafe the Blindneſs ſhould be cured, 
to keep ſecret, and let the Patient make his own Ob- 


fervations, without the Direction of any Thing he had 


received by his other Senſes, or the Advantage of diſ- 
covering his Friends by their Voices. Among ſeveral 
others, the Mother, Brethren, Siſters, and a young 
Gentlewoman for whom he had a Paſſion, ay 4 
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ſent. The Work was performed with great Skill ang 


Dexterity. When the Patient firſt received the Dawn 
of Light, there appeared ſuch an Extacy in his Ac. 
tion, that he ſeemed ready to ſwoon away in the Sur. 
riſe of Joy and Wonder. The Surgeon ſtood before 
bim with his Inſtruments in his Hands. The youn 
Man obſerved him from Head to Foot; after which 
he ſurveyed himſelf as carefully, and ſeemed to com- 
| pare him to himſelf ; and obſerving both their Hands, 
| ſeemed to think they were exactly alike, except the 
Inſtruments, which he took for Parts of his Hands 
When he had continued in this Amazement for ſome 
time, his Mother could not longer bear the Agitations 
of ſo many Paſſions as thronged upon her; but fell 


upon his Neck, crying out, My Son, My Son! The 
You Void, and could ſpeak no more 


VLVouth knew her 
than, Oh me! are you my Mother ? and fainted, 
The whole Room, you will ealily conceive, were very 
affectionately * . 55 in recovering him; but above 
all the young Gentlewoman who loved him, and 
whom he loved, ſhrieked in the loudeit Manner. 
That Voice ſeemed to have a ſudden Effect upon him 
as he recovered, and he ſhewed a double Curioſity in 


obſerving her as the ſpoke, and called to him; till aa | 
| laſt he broke out, What has been done to me? Whi- | 


ther am I carried? Is all this about me the Thing 
I have ſo often heard of? Is this the Light; Is this 
Seeing? Were you always thus Happy, when you ſaid 
you were always glad to ice each other? Where is 
Tom, who uſed to lead me? But I could now, me- 
thinks, go any where without him. He offered to 
move, but ſeemed afraid of every Thing around him, 
When they ſaw his Difficulty, they told him, till he 
| became better acquainted with his new Being, he mutt 
let the Servant {till lead him. The Boy was called 


for, and preſented to him. Mr. Caſavell aſked him 


what ſort of Being he took Tom to be before he had 
| ſeen him. Heaalwered, he believed there was not ſo 


@uch of him as of himſelf ; but he fancied him the we 


ſame fort of Creature. The Noiſe of this ſudden 
Change male all the Neighbourhood throng to the 
| | Place 
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Place where he was. As he ſaw the Crowd thicken- 
ing, he deſired Mr. Caſwell to tell him how many 
there were in all to be ſeen. The Gentleman ſmiling, 
anſxered him, that it would be very proper for him to 
return to his late Condition, and ſuffer his Eyes to be 
covered till they had received Strength; for he might 
remember well enongh, that by degrees he had from 
little and little come to the Strength he had at preſent 
in his Ability of walking and moving; and that it was 


| the ſame Thing with his Eyes, which he ſaid would 


loſe the Power of continuing to him that wonderful 
Tranſport he was now in, ＋ 7 he would be con- 

them till they were 
ſtrong enough to bear the light without ſo much feel- 
ing as he knew he underwent at preſent. With much 


reluctance he was prevail d upon to have his Eyes 


bound; in which Condition they kept him in a 
dark Room, till it was proper to let the Organ receive 
its Objects Without farther Precaution. During the 


| time of this Darkneſs he bewailed himſelf in the moi 


diſtreſſed Manner, and accuſed all his Friends, com- 
plaining that ſome Incantatioa hal been wrought 
upon him, and ſome ſtrange Magic uſed to deceive 
him into an Opinion that he had enjoyed what they 
call Sight. He added, that the Impreſſions then let in 
upon his Soul would certainly diſtract him, if he were 
not ſo at that preſent. At another time he would ſtrive 
to name the Perſons he had ſeen among the Crowd 
after he was couched, and would pretend to ſpeak, in 
perplexod 'Ferms of his own making, of what he in that 
ſhort time obſerved. But on the 6th inſtant it was 
tough proper to unbin his Head; and the young 
'0:Mman whom he loved was inſtructed to open his 
Eyes accordingly, as well to en lear herſelf to him by 
ſuch a circumſtance as to moderate his Extacies by the 
Perſuaſion of a Voice which had ſo much Power over 
him as hers ever had. When this beloved young Wo- 


man began no take off the Binding off his Eyes, ſhe 


talked to him as follows : | 
Mr. William, I am now taking the Binding off; 
though, when I conſider what I am doing, I tremble 
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with the Apprehenfion, that (though I have from my 1 
very Childhood loved you, dark as you wan. 


though you had conceived fo ſtrong a Love for me, 
yet) you will find that there is ſuch a Thing as Beauty, 


which may enſnare you into a thouſand Paſſions, of | 


which you are now innocent, and take you from me 
forever. But before I put myſelf to that Hazard, tell 
me in what manner that Love you always profeſſed to 


me ever entered into your Heart; for its uſual Ad. | 


miſſion is at the Eyes. 3 
The young Man anſuered, Lydia, if I am 


to loſe by Sight the foft pantings which { have always 


felt when I heard your Voice; if I am no more to 
_ diſtinguiſh the Step of her I love when ſhe approaches 
me, but to change that ſweet and frequent Pleaſure for 
| ſuch an Amazement as I knew the little Time I lately 

ſaw; or if I am to have any Thing beſides which may 
take from me the Senſe I have of what appeared moiſt 


pleaſing to me at that time (which Apparition it ſeems = 


was you) pull out theſe Eyes before they. lead me to 
be ungrateiul to you, or undo myſelf. I wiſh for 


them but to ſee you ; pull them out, if they are to 


make me forget you.” 2H 
Lydia was extremely ſatisfied with theſe Aſſurances, 
and pleaſed herſelf with playing with his Perplexities, 
In all his Talk to her, he ſhewed but very faint Ideas 
of any Thing which had not been received at the 
Ears, an4 cloſed his Proteftation to her by ſaying, that 
if he were to ſee Valentia and Barcelona, whom he ſup- 
poſed the moſt eſteemed of all Women, by the Quarrel 
there was about them, he would never like any other 


but Lydie. 
TarrER, Vol. II. No. 55. 


Boots. 


ARISTOTLE tells us, that the World is a Copy 

or Tranſcript of thoſe Ideas which are in the Mind of 

the firſt Being; and that thoſe Ideas which are 29 124 
0 


Mind of Man, are a Tranſcript of the World. 
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this we may add, that Words are the Tranſeript of 
thoſe Ideas which are in the Mind, of Man, and that 


Writing or Printing are the Tranſcript of Words. 


As the Supreme Being has expreſſed, and as it were 
inted his Ideas in the Creation, Men expreſs their 
— in Books, which by the great Invention of theſe 
latter Ages may laſt as long as the Sun and Moon, and 
periſh only in the Wreck of Nature, Thus Cowley, 


in his Poem on the Reſurrection, mentioning the De- 


ſtruction of the Univerſe, has thoſe admirable Lines: 


And all th' harmonious Worlds on high, 
And Virgil': ſacred Works, ſhall die. 


There is no other Method of fixing thoſe Thoughts 


Nau all the anide-extended Sky, | 


which ariſe and diſappear in the Mini of Man, aid 


tranſmitting them to the laſt Period of Time; no other 
Method of giving Permanency to our Ideas, and pre- 
ferving the Knowledge of any particular Perſon, when 
his Body is mixed with the common Maſs of Ma: ter, 
and his Soul retired into the World of Spirits. E-oks 


are the Legacies that a gregt Genius leaves to Mm] ind, 


which are delivered down from Generation to Genera- 


tion, as Preſents to the Poſterity of thoſe who are yet 


All other Arts of perpetuating our Ideas continue 


but a ſhort Time. Statues can laſt but a few thouſe ads 
of Years, Edifices fewer, and Colours ftill fewer than 
Edifices. Michael Angelo, Fontana, and Raphael, will 
bereafter be what Phidiat, Vitruuius, and Appelles, are 
at preſent ; the Names of great Statuaries, Architects, 
and Painters, whoſe Works are loſt. The ſeveral Arts 
are expreſſed in giouldering Materials: Nature ſinks 
under them, and is not able to ſupport the Ideas which 
are impreſſed upon it. N 
The Circumſtance which gives Authors an Advan- 
tage above all thoſe great Maſters, is this; that they 
can multiply their Originals, or rather can make Co- 
pies of their Works, to what Number they pleaſe, 
which ſhall be as valuable as the Originals the. n fel es. 
Vol. I. 1 This 
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This gives a great Author ſomething like a Proſpect of 
Eternity, but at the fame Lime deprives him of thoſe 
other Advantages which Artiſts meet with. The 
Artiſt finds greater Returns in Profit, as the Author in 
Fame. What an ineſtimable Price would a Virgil, or a 
Ilamer, a Cicero, or an Ariſtolie bear, were their Works, 
like a Statue, a Building, or a Picture, to be confined 
only in one Place, and made the Property of a fingle 
Perſon! 

I Writings are thus durable, and may paſs froa 
Age to Age throughout the whole Courſe of Time, 
how careful ſhould an Author be of committing any 
thing to Print that may corrupt Poſterity, and poiſon 


the Minds of Men with Vice and Error! Writers of 


reat Talents, who employ their Parts in propagating 
| — and ſeaſoning vicious Sentiments wi 
Wit and Humour, are to be looked upon as the Peſts 
of Society, and the Enemies of Mankind. 


leave Books behind them (as it is ſaid of thoſe who 


die in Diſtempers which breed an Ill- will towards their 
own Species) to ſcatter Infection, and deftroy their 
Poſterity. They act the Counterparts of a Confucius 
or a Socrates, and feem to have been ſent into the 
World to deprave human Nature, and fink it into the 
Condition of Brutality. N 
I have ſeen ſome Roman Catholic Authors who tell 
us that vicious Writers continue in Purgatory, ſo hy 
as the Influence of their Writings continues upon Poſ- 
terity. For Purgatory, ſay they, is nothing elſe but a 
Cleanfing us of our Sins, which cannot be ſaid to be 
done away, ſo long as they continue to operate and 
corrupt Mankind. The vicious Author, ſay they, 


ſins after Death; and fo long as he continues to fin, | 
ſo long muſt he expect to be puniſhed. Though the 


Roman Catholic Notion of Purgatory be indeed very 
ridiculous, one cannot but think that if the Soul, after 
Death, has any Knowledge of what paſſes in this 
World, that of an immoral Writer woul1 receive 
much more regret from the Senſe of corrupting, than 
Satisfaction from the Lhought of pleaſing his ſurviving 
Admirers. N 7 
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Jo take off from the Severity of this Speculation, I 


hall conclude this Paper with the Story of an atheiſtical 


Author, who at a Time when he lay dangerouſly fick, 
and had defired the Aſſiſtance of a neighbouring Cu- 
rate, confeſſed to him with great Contrition, that no- 
thing fat more heavy at his Heart, than the Senſe of 
his haring ſeduced Age by his Writings, and that 
their evil Influence was likely to continue after Death. 
The Curate, upon farther Examination, finding the 
Penitent in the utmoſt Agonies of Deſpair, and bein 
himſelf a Man of Learning, told him that he hoped his 
Caſe was not ſo deſperate as he apprehended, ſince he 
found that he was ſo very ſenſible of his Fault, and fo 
ſincerely 1epented of it, The Penitent ſlill urged the 
evil Tendency of his Book to ſubvert all Religion, 
and the little Ground of Hope there could be for one 
whoſe Writings would continue to do Miſchief when 
his Body was laid in Aſhes. The Curate, finding no 
other Way to comfort him, told him that he did well 
in being afflicted for the evil Deſign with which he 
publithed his Book, but that he ought to be very 
thankful that there was no Danger of its doing any 
Harm; that his Cauſe was ſo very bad, and his Ar- 
ments ſo weak, that he did not apprehend any ill 
Feet of it; in ſhort” that he might ret ſatisſied his 
Book could do no more Miſchief after his Death, 
than it had done whilſt he was living. To which he 
added, for his farther Satis faction, that he did not be- 
liere any beſides his particular Friends and Acquain- 
tance had ever been at the Pains of reading it, or that 
any body after his Death would ever inquire after it. 
The dying Man had ftill fo much the Frailty of an 
Author in him, as to be cut to the Heart with theſe 
Conſolations; and withont anſwering the good Man, 
alked his Friends about him (with a Peeviſhneſs that is 
natural to a fick Perſon) where they had picked up 
ſuch a Flockhead ; and whether they thou ght him a 
proper Perſon to attend one in his Condition ? The 


| Curate finding that the Author did not expect to be 
dealt with as a real and ſincere Penitent, but as a Teni- 
dent of Importance, after a ſhort Admonition with- 
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drew, not queſtioning but be foul} be agair ſent for, 
it ih >1okaets grow delperate. The Aut wr houeter 
recovered, and has ſince wiltten two or they ether 
Tracts with the fame Spirit, and, very lucklly for 
his poor Soul, with the fate Sucte 8. 
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_ Busy Part of the Mill. 
MI. NEXIND is divided into two Parts, the Euſy 


and the lle. Pho! 1155 World may be oth mto 


the victuous and the Vicious; the vicious again into 
. the Covetous, the Ambitious, ard ile Senſual. The 
idle Part of Naiikind are in a State inferior to any of 
theſe. All the other are engaged in the Torſuit of 
Happinets, though often miſplaced, and are therefore 
more likely to be attentive to ſuch leans as fhall be 


propoſed to them for that End. he Idle, who are 
neither wife for this World nor the next, are empbati- 


cally called by Dr. YZdl/n, Fecls at large; they 
fropoſe to themielves no End, but run acrift with 
every Wind. Advice would therefore be only thrown 


away upon them, fince they would ſcarce take the 


Pains to read it. I ſhall not fatigue any of this 


worthleſs Tribe with a large Harangue, but ul leave | 
them with this ſhort Saying of Plata; thut Labar is 


preferable ta Idlonefs, as Brightneſs ta Ruſt. 

The Purſuits of the active Part of Mankind are ei- 
ther in the Paths of Religion and Virtue ; or, on the 
other band, in the Roads to Wealth, Honour, or 
Pleaſure, I ſhall therefore compare the Purſuits of 
Avarice, Ambition, and ſenſual Delight, with theit 


oppoſite Virtues; and ihall confider which of theſe 


Frinciples engages Men in a courſe of the greateſt La- 
bour, Suffering, and Afiduity, Moſt Nien in their 
cool Reaſoning, are willing to allow that a Courſe of 
Virtue will in the End be rewarded the moſt amply, 
but repreſent the Way to it as rugged and narrow. II 
therefore it can be made appear, that Mea ftruggle 
through as many Troubles to be miſerable as they do 
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to be happy, my R. uνẽj may pethaps be perſuaded to 
be good when the, und t en hall bee nothing by it. 
Firſt, for 4ocrice, The er is more induſtrious 
than the Saint; The Pains of getting, the Fears of 
I»fing, ant the Inability of enjoying his Wealth, have 
been the Mark of Satire in all Ä? Were his Re- 


pentapce upon his Neglect of a £504 Bargain, his Sor- 


row for beng over- reached, his Hope of improving a 
gum, and his Fear of falling into Want, directed to 
their proper Objects, they would make ſo many diſfer- 
ent Cyriſtius Graces and Virtues. tHe may apply to 
kimfelf a great Part of St. Paul's Catalogue of Suffer- 
ings; {7 journeving often ; in Perils of Waters, in Perils 
labore, in Perils among falje Breitren g in Wearineſs 
and Paiifulns, in Watchings often, in Hunger and 
Thirft, in Fajliugs een. — t how much Tels Ex- 
pence mizht he , up tn himfelf, Troafures ia Heaven? 
or, if I may in this Place be allow: d tt add the Saying 
of a great Philoſopher, he may provite ſuch Pofſiſns 
as fear neither Arms nor Men, nor fore Lim ſal f. | 
In the ſecond Place, if we look upon the Toils of 


Ambition in the ſame Light as we have conſidered 
_ thoſe of Avarice, we ſhall readily 0:n that far le(s 
Trouble is requiſite to gain laſting Glory, than the 


Power and Reputation of a few Years; or in other 


Words, we may with more Eaſe deſ:zrve Honour than 


obtain it. The ambitious Man ſtould remember 
Cardinal T's Complaint; Had I ſerred God 

with the ſame Application wherewith I ſerved my 
King, he woull not have forſaken me in my old Age.” 
The Cardinal here ſoftens his Ambition by the ſpeci- 
cus Preteace of /erving bis King: Whereas his Words, 


in the proper Conftruttion, imply, that if, inſtead of 


being acted by Ambition, he had been acted by Reli- 
gion, he ſhould have now found the Comforts of it, 
when the whole World turned its Back upon him. 
Third'y, Let us compare the Pains of the Senſual 
with thoſe of the Virtuous, and ſee which are heavies 
in the Balance. It may ſeem ſtrange at the firſt View, 
that © Men of Pl-aſure ſhouli be adviſed to chan 
their Courſe, becauſe they lead a painful Life, Vet 
I 3 : when 
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v.17 we fee them fo active and vigilant in queſt of 
iDcught, under ſo many Diſquiets, and the Sport of 
ſuach various Paſſions, let them anſwer, as they can, if 
the Pains they undergo do not overweigh their Enjoy. 
ments. 'The infidelities on the one Part between the 
two Sexes, and the Caprices on the other, the Debaſe- 
ment of Reaſon, the Pangs of Expectation, the Dif: 
ointments in Poſſeſſions, the Stings of Remorſe, the 
— and Vexations attending even the moſt re- 


fined Delights that makes up this Buſineſs of Life, 


render it fo filly and uncomfortable, that no Man is 
thought wiſe till he has got over it, or happy, but in 
proportion as he has cleared himſelf from it. 

Ihe Sum of all is this. Man is made an Active 
Being : Whether he walks in the Paths of Virtue or 
Vice, he is ſure to meet with many Difficulties, to 
prove his Patience, and excite his Induſtry. 'The 
ſame, if not greater Labour, is required in the Service 
of Vice and Folly, as of Virtue and Wiſdom. And 
he has this eaſy Choice left him, whether with the 


Strength he is Maſter of, he will purchaſe Happinefs 


or Repentance. 1 
Srecrarox, Vol. VIII. No. 624. 


CALAMITIES. 


I: is a rery melancholy Reflection, that Men are 
viually fo weak, that it is abſolutely neceſſary for 
them to know Sorrow an Pain, to be in their right 
Seuſcs. Proſperous People (for Happy there are none) 
are }vrried away with a fond Senſe of their preſent 
Condition, and thoughtleſs of the Mutability of For- 


tune. Fortune is a term which we muſt uſe in ſuch Diſ- 


courſes as theſe, for what is wrought by the unſeen 


Hand of the Diſpoſer of all Things. But methinks 
the Diſpofition of a Mind which is truly great, is that 
which makes Misfortunes and Sorrows little when 
they batall ourſelves, great and lamentable when they 


bcetall other Men. 


The 


Am̃iction like Contagion, dons but pI 
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1 nn human Nature, they have found it conſiſt in fuſfer- 


under Calamitics, that the Writers of Romances, when 
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The moſt unpardonable Malefactor in the World, 
going to his Death, and bearing it with compoſure, 
would win the Pity of thoſe who ſhould behold him; 
and this not becauſe his Calamity is deplorable, but 
becauſe he ſeems himſelf not to deplore it. We ſuffer 


| for him who is leſs ſenſible of his own Miſery, and are 


inclined to defpiſe him who finks under the Weight of 
his Diſtreſſes. On the other hand, without any Touch 
of Envy, a temperate aud well-governed Mind looks 
down on ſuch as are exalted with Succeſs, with a cer- 
tain Shame for the Imbecility of human Nature, that 
can ſo far forget how liable it is to Calamity, as to 
grow giddy with only the Suſpence of Sorrow, which is 
the Portion of all Men. He therefore who turns his 
Face from the unhappy Man, who will not look again 
when his Eye is caſt upon modeſt Sorrow, who ſhuns 


for a Sacrifice, and contract in 


$ tude to Miſery, by attempting to eſcape it. 4 


$ tleman, where 1 to be laſt Night, fell into a 
SF Diſcourſe which I t ſhowed a good Diſcerning 


in him : He took notice, that whenever Men have 
looked into their Heart for the Idea of true Excellency 


ing after. a right Manner, and with a good Grace. 
—— are always drawn bearing Sorrows, ſtruggling 

with Adverſities, undergoing all Kinds of Hardſhips, 
and having in the Service of Mankind a Kind of 
Appetite to Difficulties and Dangers. The Geatle- 
man went on to obſerve, that it is from this ſecret 
Senſe of the high Merit which there is in Patience 


they attempt to furniſh out Characters of the higheſt 
Excellence, ranſack Nature for Things terrible; they 
raiſe a new Creation of Monſters, Dragons, and G1- 
ants; where the Danger ends, the Hero ceaſes; when 
he has won an Empire, or gained his Miſtreſs, the reſt 
of his Story is not worth relating. My Friend carried 


bis Diſccurſe ſo far as to ſay, that it was for higher 


Beings than Men to join Happineſs and Greatneſs in - 


dhe ſame Idea; but that in our Condition we have 


I 4 no 
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no Conception of ſuperlative Excellence ot Heroifm, 
but as it is ſurrounded with a Shade of Diftreſs. 

It is certainly the proper Education we ſhould give 
ourieJves, to be prepared tor the il Events and Acci- 
dents we are to mcct with in a Life ſentenced to be a 


Scene cf Sorrow : Rut inſtead of this Expectation, we 


ſoften ourſelves with Proſpects of conſtant Delight, 
and deſtroy in our Minds the Seeds of Fortitude and 
Virtue, which ſhovid ſupport us in Hours of Anguiſh, 
The conſtant Purſuit of Pleaſure has in it ſomething 
inſolent and improper for our Being. There is a 


pretty ſober Livelineſs in the Ode of Horace to Deline, 


where he tells him loud Mirth or immoderate Sorrow, 
Inequality of Bchaviour either in Proſperity or Ad- 


verfity, are alike ungraceful in Man that is born to 


die. 
Moderation in both circumſlances is peculiar to ge- 
nerous Minds. Men of that Sort ever taſte the Gra- 


tifcations of Health, and all other Advantages of 


Life, as if they were liable to part with them; and 
when hereft of them, refign them with a greatneſs of 


Mind which ſhows they know their Value and Dura- 


tion. The Contempt of Pleaſure is a certain Prepara- 
tory for the Contempt of Pain: Without this the 


Mind is, as it were, taken ſuddenly by an unforeſeen 


Event ; but he that has always, during Health and 
Preſperity, been abſtinent in his Satisfactions, enjoys, 
in the worit of Dffficultics, the Reflection, that his 
Anguiſh is not aggravated with the Compariſon of 
pait Fl-afures which upbraid his preſent Condition. 


Trlly tells us a Stery after Pompey, which gives us a 


good Taſte of the pleaſant Manner the Men of Wit 
and Philoſophy hal in old Times of alleviating the 


Niſtreſſes of Life, by the Force of Reaſon and Philo- 


 ſophy. Pomp-y, when he came to Rhodes, bad a Cu- 
riotity to vitit the famous Philoſopher Pof/donins ; 
bot finding him in his fick Bed, he bewailed the Mit- 
fortune that he ſhould not hear a Diſcourſe from him. 
But you may, anſwered PYidmius, and immediately 
entered into the Point of Sical Philoſophy, which 
ſays, Pain is not an Evil. During the Diſcourſe, 


upon 
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en erery Puncture he felt from his Diftemper, he 
ile and cried out, Pain, Pain, be as impertinent 
and troubleſo ne as you pleaſe, I never ſhall own that 
thou art aa Exil. 

SPLCTATOS, Vol. IV. No. 312. r. 


CALIA, Her Hiſtory. 


Fr: is not neceſſary to look back into the firſt Years 

of this young Lady, whoſe Story is of Conſequence, 
only as her Lile has lately met with Paſſages very un- 
common. Se is now in the twentieth Year of her 
Age, aad owes a ſtrict but cheerſul Education to the 
Care of an Aunt, to whom ſhe was recommended by 
ber dying Father, whoſe Deceaſe was haitened by an 


'mco} ſolavie Affliction for the Loſs of her Mother. As 


Ciel: is the OtiSpring of the moſt generous Pation that 
has been known in our Age, ſne is adorned with as 
much Beauty a Grace as the moſt celebrated of her 
Sex poſlets ; ; but her domeitic Lite, moderate Fortune, 
and religious Edu ation, gave her hut little Opportuni- 
ty, aad leſs Inclination, to be ada red in public Aſſem- 
blies. Her Abode hes been for ſome Years at a con- 


renient Diftance from the Cathedral of St. Paul's, 


where her Aunt and ſhe choſe to refide, for the Advan- 


tage of that rapturous Way of Devotion which gives 
Ext: afy to the Flz:aſures of Tanocence, and in ſome 
m-aſure is the immediate Poſfeſfſion of thoſe heavenly 
Eniovments for which they are addreſſed. 

As you may trace the uſual Thou! zhts of Men in 
their Countenances, there appeared in the Face of 
Cælia a Cheerſulneſs, tlie conitant Companion of un- 
aff cted Virtue, and a Gla lneſs winch is as inſeparable 
from true Fiety. Her every Look and Motion ſpoke 
the peaceful, mild, refioning, humble Inhabitant "= 
animated her beauteous Rudy. Her Air diſcovered 
her Pedy a mere Machina: of her Mind, and not that 
her Thoughts were employed 1 in ſtudying Graces and 
Attractions for her Perſon. Such was Celia when ſhe 
was firſt ſeen by Rom, at hcr uſual Place of Wor- 
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ſhip. Palamede is a young Man of twenty-two, well 
faſnioned, learned, genteel, and diſcreet ; the Son and 
Heir of a Gentleman of a very great Eſtate, and him- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of a plentiful one by the Gift of an Un- 
cle. He became enamoured with Czlia; and after 
having learned her Habitation, had Addreſs enough to 


communicate his Paſſion and Circumſtances with ſuch 


an Air of good Senſe and Integrity, as ſoon obtained 
Permiſſion to viſit and profeſs his Inclinations towards 
her. Palamed:'s preſent Fortune and future Expecta- 
tions were no way prejudicial to his Addreſſes ; but 
after the Lovers had paſſed ſome time in the 


Entertainment of a ſucceſsful Courtſhip, Celia one | 


Day took Qccafion to interrupt Palamede in the midſt 
of a very pleaſing Diſcourſe of the Happineſs he pro- 
miſed himſelf in ſo accompliſhed a Companion, and 
aſſuming a ſerious Air, told him, there was another 
Heart to be won before he gained hers, which was that 


of his Father. Palamede ſeemed much difturbed at 
the Overture, and lamented to her, that his Father 


was one of thoſe too provident Parents who only place 
their Thoughts upon bringing Riches into their Fami- 
lies by Marriages, and are wholly inſenfible of all other 


Conſiderations. But the Strictneſs of Cælia's Rules 


of Life made her infiſt upon this Demand; and the 


Son, at a proper Hour, communicated to his Father 


the Circumſtances of his Love, and the Merit of the 
Object. The next Day the Father made her a Viſit. 
The Beauty of her Perſon, the Fame of her Virtue, 


and a certain irreſiſtible Charm in her whole Behaviour 


on ſo tender and delicate an Occafion, wrought fa 


much upon him, in ſpite of all Prepofſeſhons, that he 


haſtened the Marriage with an Impatience equal to that 
of his Sen. 'T heir Nuptials were celebrated with a 


Privacy ſuitable to the Ct.arafter and Modeſty of Cælia; 


and from that Day, until a fatal one laſt Week, they 


lived together with all the Joy and Happineſs which at- | 


tend Minds entirely united. 


It ſhould have been intimated, that Palamede is a 


Student of the Temple, and uſually retired thither carl 
in the Morning, Celia ſtill ſleeping. | 
5 
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It happened a few Days ſince, that ſhe followed him 
thither to communicate to him ſomething ſhe had 
omitted in her redundant Fondneſs to ſpeak of the 
Evening before. When ſhe came to his Apartment, 
the Servant there told her, ſhe was coming with a Let- 
ter to her. While Czlia, in an inner Room, was 
reading an Apology from her Huſband, that he had 
been Raden taken by ſome of his Acquaintance to 
dine at Bren ird, but that he ſhould return in the 
Evening, a Country Girl, decently clad, aſked if theſe 
were not the Chambers of Mr. Palamede ? She was an- 
1 fwered, they were, but that he was not in Town. The 

Stranger aſked when he was expected home? The Ser- 
vant replied, ſhe would go in and aſk his Wife. The 
young Woman repeated the Word Wife, and fainted. 
This Accident raifed no leſs Curiofity than Amazement 
in Cz/ia, who cauſed her to be removed into = _ 
Room. Upon proper Applications to revive her, t 
unhappy honed,» nahosy von to herſelf, and ſaid 
to Cælia, with an earneſt and beſeeching Tone, Are 
you really Mr. Palamedes Wife ? Celia replies, I 
hope I do not look as if I were any other, in the Con- 
dition you ſee me. The Stranger anſwered, No, 
Madam, he is my Huſband: At the ſame Inſtant ſhe 
threw a Bundle of Letters into Czlia's Lap, which 
confirmed the Truth of what ſhe aſſerted. ir mu- 
tual Innocence and Sorrow made them look at each 
other as Partners in Diſtreſs, rather than Rivals in 
Love. The Superiority of Czlia's Underſtanding and 
Genius, gave her an Authority to examine into this 
Adventute, as if ſhe had been offended againſt, and 
the other the Delinquent. The Stranger ſpoke in the 


following Manner: 


„ Madam, if it ſhall pleaſe you, Mr. Palamede 


having an Uncle of a good Eftate near W:nchefter, was 
bred up at the 8 to gain the more of his 


Good-will by being in his Sight. His Uncle died, 
and left him the Eitate, which my Huſband now has. 
When he was a mere Youth, he ſet his Affections on 
me; but when he could not gain his Ends, he married 
me; making me and my Mother, who is a Farmer's 
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Widow, ſwear we would never tell it upon any Ac. 
count whatſoever, for that it would not look well for 
him to marry ſuch a one as me; beſides that his Father 
would cut him off of the Eſtate. I was glad to have 
him in an honeſt Way, and he now and then came and 
ſtaid a Night and away at our houſe, But very lately 
he came down to fee us, with a fine young Gentleman, 
his Friend, who ſtaid behind there with us, pretending 


to like the Place for the Summer; but ever fince Maſter 


Palamede went, he has attempted to abuſe me, and I 
ran hither to acquaint him with it, and avoid the 
wicked Intentions of his falſe Friend.“ 
Czlia had no farther Room for Doubt, but left her 
Rival in the ſame Agonies ſhe felt herſelf. Palamede 
returns in the Evening, and finding his Wife at his 
Chambers, learned all that had paſſed, and haſtened to 
Cælia's Lodgings. | 


It is much eaſier to imagine than expreſs the Senti- 


ments of either the Criminal or the Injured at this En- 
counter. As ſoon as Palamede had found Way for 
Speech, he confeſſed his Marriage, and his placing his 
Companion on Purpoſe to vitiate his Wife, that he 
might break through a Marriage made in his Nonage, 

devote his riper and knowing Years to Cælia. She 
made him no Anſwer, but retired to her Cloſet. He 
returned to the Temple, where he ſoon after received 
from her the following Letter : 


WP 
Y ou, who this Morning were the beft, are now 


the worſt of Men who breath the vital Air. I am at 
once overwhelmed with Love, Hatred, Rage, and 


Diſdain. Can Inſamy and Innocence live together? 1 


feel the Weight of the one too ſtrong for the Comfort 
of the other. How bitter, Heaven, how bitter is my 


Portion! How much have I to ſay !—But the Infant 


which I bear about me, ſtirs with my Agitation. I 
am, Palam:d., to live in Shame, and this Creature to 

be Heir to it, Farewell for ever. 
'TaTLER, Vol. IV. No. 198. 
Caro, 
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_ Caro, Tragedy of. 


| HAVE made it a Rule to myſelf not to publiſh 
any thing on a Saturday, but what ſhall have ſome 
Anology to the Duty of the Day enſuing. It is an 
unſpeakable pleaſure to me, that I have lived to ſee the 
Time when I can obſerve ſuch a Law to my ſelf and yet 


| turn my Diſcourſe upon what is done at the Play- 
| Houſe. I am ſure the Reader knows I am going to 


mention the Tragedy of Catz. The principal Charac- 


| ter is moved by no Conſideration, but Reſpect to that 


Sort of Virtue, the Senſe of which 1s retained in our 


Language under the Words Public Spirit. All Regards 


to his Domeſtic are wholy laid afide, and the Hero is 
drawn as having by this Motive ſubdued Inſtinct itſelf, 


ani taking Comfort from the Diſtreſſes of his Family, 
which are brought upon them by their Adherence to 


| the Cauſe of Truth and Liberty. There 1s nothing ut- 


tered by Cato, but what is worthy of the beſt of Men; 
and the Sentiments which are given bim, are not 


only the moſt warm for the Conduct of this Life, 


but ſuch as we may thiak will not need to be eraſed, 
but conſiſt with the Happineſs of the human Soul in 


the next, [his illuſtrious Character has its proper In- 
fluence on all below it. The other virtuous Perſon- 


ages are, in their Degree, as worthy and as exemplary 
as the Principal. The Conduct of the Lovers (who 


are more warm though more diſcreet than ever yet ap- 


peared upon the Stage) has in it a conſtant Senſe of 
the great Cataſtrophe which was expected from the 
Approach of Cæſar. But to fee the Mode of an 


| Heroine, whoſe Country and Family were at the ſame 


time in the moſt imminent Danger, preſerved, whilſt 


| the breaks out into the moſt fond and _ Expreſſions 
nſt 


of her Paſſion for her Lover, is an ance of no 
common Addreſs. Again to obſerve the Body of a 
gallant young Man brought before us, who in 
the Bloom of his Youth, in the Defence of all that is 
good and great, had received numberleſs Wounds 4 1 

av, 
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ſay, to obſerve that this dead Youth is introduced 


only for the Example of his Virtue, and that his Death 
is ſo circumſtantiated that we are ſatisfied, for all his 
air it was for the Good of the World and his ow 

amily, that his warm temper was not to be put upon 
Pear Trial, but his: Taſk of Life ended while it — 
yet virtuous, is an Employment worthy the Conſidera- 
tion of young Britons. We are obliged to Authory 
that can do what they will with us, that they do not 
play our Affections and Paſſions againſt ourſelves; but 
to make us ſo ſoon reſigned to the Death of Marcus, 
of whom we were fo fond, is a Power that would be 
— lodged in a Man without the Love of 
Virtue. 

Were it not that I ſpeak on this Occaſion rather as. 
a Guardian than a Critic, I could proceed to the Ex- 
amination of the Juſtneſs of each Character, and 
take notice that the Numidion is as well drawn as the 
Roman. There is not an Idea in all the Part of Syphax,, 
which does not apparently ariſe from the Habits which 
grow in the Mind of an African; and the Scene be- 


tween Juba and his General, where they talk for and 


againſt a liberal Education, is full of Inſtructions. 


| Syphax urges all that can be ſaid againſt n; , 


as it js made ſubſervient to ill Ends by Men who abuſe 
their Talents; and Jubæ ſets the leſs Excellencies of 
Activity, Labour, Patience of Hunger, and Strength: 


of Rody, which are the admired Qualifications of a+ 1 


Numidian, in their proper Subordination to the Accom- 
pliſnments of the Mind. 


CrII EAC x. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


L WHO now write to you, am a Woman loaded 
with Injuries; and the Aggravation of my Misfortune 
| bs, that they are ſuch as are overlooked by the gene- 
rality of Mankind; and though the moſt afliting 
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dem, that all other Crimes put together could not equa- 
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imaginable, not regarded as ſuch in the general Senſe 


I of the World. I have hid my Vexation from all Man- 
kind, but have now taken Pen, Ink, and Paper, 


and am reſolved to unboſom myſelf to you, and lay. 


1 before you what grieves me and all the Sex. You 


have very often mentioned particular Hardſhips done 
w hs or cha Lady; | but —＋ — © 1; fre nd 
one Speculation directly pointed at the partial Freedom 
Men take, the unreaſonable Confinement Women are 
obliged to, in the only Circumſtance in which we 
are neceſſarily to have a Commerce with them, that 
of Love. The Caſe of Celibecy is the great Evil of 


door Nation; and the Indulgence of the vicious Con- 


duct of Men in that ſtate, with the Ridicule to which 
8 — ever ſo virtuous, if 1 
unmarried, 1s the root greateſt * 
this Nation. To rn (ies 
have never given us a Libra 
as you — we read Books of our own 
chooſing, I ſhall inſert on this Occafion a 
or two out of Echard's Roman Hiſtory. In the 44th Page 
of the Second Volume, the Author obſerves, that 
Auguſtus, his return to Rome at the end of a War, 
received Complaints that too great a Number of the 
Men of Quality remained unmarried. The 
r thereupon aſſembled the whole Equeſtrian Or- 
der, and having ſeparated the married from the ſingle, 
did particular Honours to the former; but he told the 
latter is to ſay, Mr. Sgectatar, he told the Bache- 


pa L 
: that 
$ lors, That their Lives and Actions had been fo pe- 
culiar 


„ that he knew not by what Name to call them; 
by that of Men, for t 


of Men, fo 2 nothing that 
manly; not by that of Citizens, for the City 
might periſh notwi ing their Care; not by that 
of Romans, for they defi to extirpate the Roman 
Name.” Then proceeding to ſhow his tender Care 
and hearty Affection for his People, he farther told 
wem, That their Courſe of Life was of ſuch per- 
nicious Conſequence to the Glory and Grandeur of 
the Roman Nation, that he could not chooſe but tell 


* 
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lize theirs: For they were guilty of Murder, in nog 
ſuffering thoſe to be born which ſhould proceed from 
them; of Impicty, in cauing the Names and Honours 
ot their Anceitors to ceaſe ; and of Sacrilege, in def. 
troving their Kind, which prucced from the immortal 
Gods and human Nature, the prin<ipal Thing conſe. 
crated to them: 'I herctore they dululved the Go. 
vernment in diſobey:ng its Laws; betrayed their 
Country, by making it barren and waite ; nay, and 
_ demalithed their City, in depriving it of Inhabitants. 
And he was 'ſenfible that all this proceeded not 
from any Kind of Virtue or Ab.itinence, hut from a 
 Looiene!s and Wantonneſs, wih.ch ought never to 
be encouraged in any Civil Government,” There 
are no particulars dwelt upon, that let us into the 
Conduct of theſe young Worthics whom this great 
Emperor treated withi ſo much Juſtice and Indignation. 
But any one who obſerves what paſſes in this "Town, 
may very well frame to himſelf a Notion of their Riot 
and Debaucherics all Night, and their apparent Pre- 

arations for them all Day, It is not to be doubted, 
— theſe Romans never; aſſed any of theit Lime in- 
nocently but when they were aileep, and never flept 
but when they were weary and heavy w:t1 Exceſſes, 
and ſiept only to prepare themſelve for the Repetition of 
them. If vou did yeur Duty as a Spectator, you would 
carefully examine into the Number of Births, Mar- 
riages, and Eurlals; and hen you had deducted cut 
of your Deaths all fuch as went out of the World 
without marrying, then caſt up the Number of both 
Sexes born within ſuch a Term of Years lait paſt, yok 

might from the ſingle People departed make ſome uſe- 
ful Inferences or Gueſſes how many there are left un- 
married, and raiſe ſome uſeful Scheme for the Amend- 
ment of the Age in that Particular. I have not Pati- 
erce to proceed pravely on this ahominable [iber- 
tiniſm; for I cannot but refle&, as I am writing to 
you, upon a certain laſcirious Manner which all out 
young Gentlemen uſe in public, and examine our Eyes 
with a Petulancy in their own, which is a downright 
Affront to Modesty. A diſdainful Look on ſuch an 
Occafion is returned with a Countenance rebuked, T 
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by arerting their Eyes from the Woman of Honour 


and Necency, to ſome flippant Creature, who will, as 
the Phzaſe is, be Kinder, I muſt ſet down Things as 


they come into my Head, without ſtanding upon Or- 
der. Ten thouſand to one but the gay Gentleman 


who ſtared, at the ſame time is an Houſekeeper ; for 
you muſt know, they have got into a Humour of late 
of being very regular in their Sins, and a young Fel- 


bow ſhall keep his four Maids and three Footmen with 
| the greateſt Gravity imaginable. There are no lefs 


than fix of theſe venerable Houſ keepers of my Ac- 
quaintance. This Humour among young Men of 


Condition, is imitated by all the World below them; 
nnch a general Diſſolution of Manners ariſes from this 


one Source of Libertiniſm, without Shame or Repre- 


| henfion in the Male Youth. It is from this one Foun- 
tain that ſo many beautiful helpleſs young Women are 


fcrificed and given up to Lewdneſs, Shame, Poverty, 


| nd Diſcaſe. It is to this allo tl at ſo many excellent 


young Women, who might be Paterns of conjugal 
Aﬀection, and Parents of a worthy Race, pine under 
unhappy Paſſions for ſuch as have not Attention enough 
to odſerve, or Virtue enough to prefer them to their 
common Wenches. Now, Mr. op-fator, I muft be 


| free to own to you, that I myſelf ſuffer a taſtleſs, in- 
| | fpid Being, from a Confideration I have for a Man 


who would not, as he ſaid in my Hearing, reſign his 


liberty, as he calls it, for all the Beauty and Wealtng 


the whole Sex 1s poſſeſſed of. Such Calamities as theſe 
would not happen, if it could be poſſibly brought a- 


bout, that by finding Bachelors as Papiſts Convict, or | 


the like, they were diſtinguiſhed to their Diſadvantage 
from the reſt of the World, who fall in with the 
Meaſures of evil Societies. Leſt you ſhould think 


chat I ſpeak this as being, according to the ſenſeleſs 


rude Phraſe, a malicious old Maid, I ſhall acquaint 
rou I am a Woman of Condition, not now three-and- 


tv.enty, and have had Propoſals from at l-aft ten dif- 


trreut Men, and the greater Number of them have upon 
the Upſhot refuſed me. Something or other is always 
amiſs, when the Lover takes to ſome new Wench : 

A Set- 
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A Settlement is eaſily excepted againſt ; and there iy 
very little Reſource to avoid the vicious Part of our * 
Youth, but throwing one's ſelf away upon ſome life. 
leſs Blockhead, who, though he is without Vice, is 
alſo without Virtue. Now-a-days we muit be contented _ 
if we can get Creatures which are not bad; good e- 
not to be expected. Mr. Spedator, I fat near yon 
the other Day, and think I did not difpleaſe your ſpecta. 
torial Eye- ia ht; which I ſhall be a better Judge of, } 
when I fee bether you take notice of theſe EW 
your own Way, vr priat this Memorial diftated from 
the diſdainful heavy Heart ct | 
Cir, your maſt obedient, &c, 
RAcHAEL WELLAnar, 


SPiCr TOR, Vol. VII. No. 528. TO 
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A Good Conſcience is to the Soul, what Health 
to the Body; it preſerves a conſtant Eaſe and - 
within us, and more than countervails all the. Calan 
ties and Afflictions which can poſſibly befall. . 
know nothing ſo hard for a generous Mind to. ol 
| over, as Calumny and h; and cannot nl 
any Method of quieting the Soul under them, behanl 
this ſingle one, of our being conſcious to ourſe 
that we do not deſerve them. = 1 
I have always been mightily pleaſed with that Pak 
ſage in Don Quixote, where the fantaſtical Knight is mw» 
pre as loading a Gentleman of good Senſe with 3 
raiſes and Eulogiums. Upon which the Gentleman ” 
makes this Reflection to himſclf: How grateful w ' 
Praiſe to human Nature! I cannot forbear being & 
eretly pleaſed with the Commendations I receive, 
though I am Senſible it is a Madman that beſtows 
them upon me. In the ſame Manner, though we are 
often ſure that the Cenſures which are paſſed upon us, 
are uttered by thoſe who know nothing of us, and 
have neither Means nor Abilities to form a right Judge x 
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ment of us, we cannot forbear being grieved at what 
they ſay 


In order to heal this Infirmity, which is ſo natural 
to the wiſeſt and beſt of Men, I have taken a particu- 
lar Pleaſure in obſerving the Conduct of the old Philo- 
„how they bore themſelves up againſt the Ma- 


ce and Detraction of their Enemies. 


The Way to ſilence Calumny, ſays Bias, is to be al- 
ways exerciſed in ſuch Things as are praiſe-worthy. 
Socrates, after having received Sentence, told his Friends 
that he had always accuſtomed himſelf to regard Truth, 


and not Cenſure; and that he was not troubled ar 
$ his Condemnation, becauſe he knew himſelf free from 
F Guilt. It was in the ſame Spirit that he heard | 


lays he, who are uſed to ſuffer Reproaches, ut- 
ter them with Delight: I, who have not been uſed 
to utter them, take no Pleaſure in hearing them.“ 
Diogenes was ſtill more ſevere on one who ſpoke 
in of bim: Nobody will believe you when you 
ſpeak ill of me, any more than they would believe 
me ſhould I ſpeak well of you.” 

In theſe, and many other Inſtances I could pro- 
duce, the Bitterneſs of the Anſwer fufficiently 
teſtifies the Uneaſineſs of Mind the Perſon was. 


% 
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un ler who made it. I would rather adviſe m 
Reader, if he has not in this Caſe the ſecret Con. 
ſolation that he deſerves no ſuch Reproaches as are 
cat upon him, to follow the Advice of Epidteru, 
If any one ſpeaks ill of thee, conſider whether he 
has truth on his Side; and if fo, reſorm thyſelf, 


tliat his Cenſures may not affect thee.” When 


Annximander was told that the very Boys laughed 
at his Singing, Aye,” ſays he, “then I muſt 
learn to ſing better.“ But of all the Sayings of 
Philoſophers which I have gathered together for 


my own Uſe upon this Occafion, there are none 


which carry in them more Candour and good Senſe 
than the two following ones of Plato. Being told 
that he had many Enemies, who ſpoke ill of him; 
& Tt is no Matter,“ ſaid he, I will live ſo that 


none ſhall believe them.” Hearing at another tine 
his hag 


that an intimate Friend of ſpoken detract- 
ingly of him, “ I am ſure he would not do it,“ 
ſays he, “ if he had not ſome Reaſon for it.“ 
This is the ſureſt as well as the nobleſt Way of 


drawing the Sting out of a Reproach, and a true | 


Method of preparing a Man for that great and only 


Relief againit the Pains of Calumny; a good Con- 


ſcience. 
I deſigned in this Eſſay to ſhow that there is no 
Happineſs wanting to him who is poſſeſſed of this 


excellent Frame of Mind, and that no Perſon can 


be miſerable who is in the Enjoyment of it. But 
I find this Subject ſo well treated in one of Dr. 
S:uth's Sermons, that I ſhall fill this Paper with a 
Paſſage of it, which cannot but make the Man's 
Heart burn within him, who reads it with due At- 
tention. | 

That admirable Author having ſhov-n the Virtue 


of a good Conſcience in ſupporting a Man under 


the gruatoit of Trials and Difliculties of Ltt>, con- 
cludes with repreſenting us Force and Eihcacy in 
the Hour cf Death. 


„he third and laſt Inſtance, in which above 


all others tis Co. feu, trwards God does melt — 
| nently 


\ 
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{| gently ſhow and exert itſelf, is at the Tire of Death, 
| which ſurely gives the grand Opportunity of trying 
| both the Swrergth and Worth of every Principle. When 


a Man ſhall be juſt about to quit the Stage of this 
World, to put off his Mortality, and to deliver up 
his lait Accounts to Cod, at which fad Time his 
Memory ſhall ferve him for little elſe but to terrify 


bim with a frightful Review of his paſt Life, and 


his former Extravagercies ftript of all their Plaſure, 


| but retaining their Cv; what is it then that can 


promife him a fair Paſſage into the other World, or 
a comfortable Appearance before his dreadful Judge 
when he is there? Not all the [Friends and Inleroſs, 
all the Riches and FH rmys under Heaven, can ſpeak 
ſo much as a Word /r Jun, or one Word of Com- 
fort 72 him in that Condition; they may poſſibly re- 


proach, but they cannot relieve bim. 


=y -* 


No, at this diſconſolate Lime, when the buſy 


Tempter ſhall be more than uſually apt to vex and 
trouble him, and the Pains of a dying Body to 
| hinder and diſcompoſe him, and the Settlement of 
| worldly Affairs to diſturb and confound him; and, 
in a Word, all Things conſpire to make his fick 
Bed grievous and uneaſy ; nothing can then ſtand 
up againſt all theſe Ruins, and ſpeak Z:ife in the 
Midſt of Death, but à clear C:njcience, And the 


Teſtimony of that ſtall make the Comforts of Hea- 
ven deſcend upon his weary Head like a refreſhing. 
Dew, or Shower upon a parched Ground; it ſhall 
give him ſome lively Earneſts and ſecret Anticipa- 
tions of his approaching Joy; it ſhall bid his Soul 


go out of the Body undauntedly, and lift up its 


Head with Confidence before Saints and Angels. 
Surely the Comfort which it conveys at this Seaſon 


is ſomething bigger than the Capacities of Mortality, 


mighty and unſpeakable, and not to be underitood 


| till it comes to be felt. 


* And now, who would not quit all the Plaſures, 


and Tra and Trifles, which are apt to captivate the 


Heart of Man, and purſue the greateſt Rigours of 
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him ſuch a Conſcience as at the Hour of Death, 


when all the Friendſhip in the World ſhall bid him 
adieu, and the whole Creation turns its Back 
him, ſhall diſmiſs the Soul and cloſe his Eyes with 
that bleſſed Sentence: J done, thau gad and faiths 
ful Servant; enter thau int; the Foy of thy Lord“ 

| | Gvarvian, Vol. II. No. 135. 


| CHAPLAIN. 
SIR, ; 


1 Am at preſent under very great Difficulties, which 


it is not in the Power of any one beſides yourſelf to 
redreſs. Whether or no you ſhall think 1t a prop 


Caſe to come before your Court of Honour, I can» 


not tell; but thus it is. I am Chaplain to an ho- 
nourable Family, very regular at the Hours of De- 
votion, and I hope of an unblameable Life : But 
| for not offering to riſe at the ſecond Courſe, I found 
my Patron his Lady very ſullen and out of Hu- 
mour, though at firſt I did not know the Reaſon of 
it. At length, when I happened to help myſelf to 


a Jelly, the Lady of the Houſe, otherwiſe a devout 


Woman, told me, that it did not become a Man of 
my Cloth to delight in ſuch frivolous Food ; but as 
I ſtill continued to fit out the laſt Courſe, I was Lei. 
terday informed by the Butler, that his Lordſhip had 


no farther Occaſion for my Service. All which is 


humbly ſubmitted to your Conſideration, by 
| Sir, your ft humble Servant, &c. 


"The Caſe of this Gentleman deſerves Pity, eſpe- 
cially if he loves Sweets-meats, to which, if I may 
bans by his Leiter, he is no Enemy, In the mean 
time, I have often wondered at the Indecency of 
diſcharging the holieſt Man from the Table as ſoon 

as the molt delicious Parts of the Entertainment are 
ſerved up, and coul never conceive a Reaſon for fo 
abſurd a Cuſtom. Ts it becauſe a liquoriſh Palate, 
or a ſweet looth, (as they call it) is not conſiſtent 


with 
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with the Sanctity of his Character? This is but a 


[| crifling Pretence, No Man of the moſt rigid Vir- 


me gives Offence by any Exceſſes in Plumb-pudding, 
or rats contin. and that becauſe they are the 


irt Parts of the Dinner. Is there any thing that 


tends to Incitation in Sweet-meats more than in or- 


| dinary Diſhes? Certainly not. Sugar-Plumbs are a 


very innocent Diet, and Conſerves of a much colder 
Nature than your common Pickles. I have ſome- 
times thought that the Ceremony of the Chaplain's 


| flying away from the Deſſert was typical and ra- 


N 
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| tive, to mark out to the Company how they ought 


to retire from all the luſcious Baits of Tewptation, 


ud deny their Appetites the Gratifications that are 


molt pleaſing to them; or at leaſt to ſignify that we 
ought to ſtint ourſelves in our moſt lawful Satisfac- 
tions, and not make our Pleaſure, but our 7 * 


the End of Eating: But moſt certainly, if fuch a 
| Leſſon of Temperance had been 


at a Table, 
our Clergy would have recommended it to all the 


| Lay-Mafters of Families, and not have diſturbed 


other Men's Tables with ſuch unſeaſonable Exam- 
of Abſtinence. 'The Original therefore of this 
barous Cuſtom I take to have been merely acci- 
dental. The Chaplain retired out of pure Complai- 
ſance, to make room for the Removal of the Diſhes, 
or poſſibly for the Ranging of the Deſſert. This, by 
2 into a Duty, till at length, as the 
Faſhion improved, the Man found himſelf cut 
off from the third Part of the Entertainment; and if 
the Arrogance of the Patron goes on, it is not im- 
fible but that in the next Generation he may ſee 
imſelf reduced to the Tythe or tenth Diſh of the 


Table: A ſufficient Caution not to part with any 


Privilege we are once eſſed of. It was uſual in 
old Times for the Prieſt to feaſt upon the Sacrifice ; 
tay, the Honey-cake, while the hungry Laity look- 
ed upon him with great Devotion; or, as the late 


Lord Reochsfler deſcribes it in a very lively Manner, : 


And while the Prieft did cat, the People flared, = N | 
| t 
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* At proſort the Cuſtom is inverted ; the Laity feaſt, 


while the Erieſt ſtands by, an humble Spectator. This 
neceſſarily puts the good Man upon making great Ra. 
vages on all the Dithes that ſtand near him, and diſ. 
tinguiſmning himſelf by Voractouſneſs of Appetite, as 


knowing that his Time is ſhort, I would fain ak 


thoſe ituF-necked Patrons, whether they would not 
take it ill of a Chaplain, that in his Grace aſter 
Meat ſhould return 'I hanks for the whole Entertain- 
ment, with an Exception to the Deſſert? And yet 
cannot but thin, that in ſuch a Proceeding he would 


but deal with them as they deſerved. What woulda | 


Roman-Cathelie Prieſt think, who is always hel 


firſt, and placed next the Ladies, ſhould he fee a 4 


Clergyman gin ing his Company the Slip at the firſt 


Appearance of the Tarts or Sweets-meats ? Would he [ 
not believe that he had the ſame Antipathy to a can. | 
died Orange, or a Piece of Puff-paite, as fome hays 


to a Cheſtire Cheeſe, or a Breaſt of Mutton? Yet to 
ſuch a ridiculous Height is this fooliſh Cuſtom grown, 
that even the Chriſimas Pye, which in its very Nature 
is a Kind of conſecrated Cate, and a Badge of Dittine- 
tion, is often forbidden to the Druid ot the Family, 
Strange! that a Sirloin of Beef, whether boiled or 
"roaſted, when entire, is expoſed to his utmoſt De- 
_ predations and Incifions ; but if minced into ſmall 
Pieces, and toſſed up with Plums and Sugar, changes 
its Property, and, forſooth, is Meat for his Matter. 


In this Caſe I know nct which is to cenſure, the 


Patron or the Chaplain ; the Infolence of Power, or 
the Abjectneſs of Dependance. For my own part, I 


have often bluſked to ſez a Gentleman, whom I knew 
to have much more Wit and Learning than myſelf, 
and who was bred up with me at the Univerſity upon 
the ſame Foet of a liberal Education, treated m ſich | 


an ignominious Manner, and ſunk beneath thoſe of 
his own Rank, by Reaſon of that Character which 
_ ought to bring him Honour, This deters Men of 
generous Minds from placing themſelves in ſuch 2 


Station of Life, and Ly that Means frequently ex- 


cludes Terſons of Quality from the improving aud 
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| agreeable Converſation of a learned and obſequious 


Friend. 
Mr. Oldham lets us das, that be was' affrighted 


| from the Thought of ſuch an Employment, by the 


ſcandalous Sort of T reatment which _ accom- 
panies it. 1 


DB 4 think themſelves exalted to the Shy, , 


2 light in ſome noble Family : 
Diet, an Horſe, and thirty Pounds a Tear, 
Befides th Advantage of his Lordſhip's Ear; . 
The Credit of the Bus neſs, and the Slate, 
Are Things that in a Youngfter's Senſe ſound great, 
Little the unexperienc'd Wretch does know 
What Slavery he oft muſt undergo; 
Who, tho in filken Scarf and Caſſici . 
Mears but a gayer Livery at beſt : 
When Dinner calls, the Implement muſt cuait, 


| With holy Words to conſecrate the Meat; 


But bold. it for a Favour ſeldom — 
If he be deſign'd the Honour to fit down. 
Som as the Tarts appear : Sir Crape, withdraw, | 
Thoſe Dainties are not for'a ſpiritual Mau; 
Objerwe yur Diftance, and be ſure to tand 
Hard by the Ciftern, with yiur Cap in Hand ; 
There for Di verſian you may pick your Teeth, 
Till the kind Voider comes for your Relief. 
Let others, who ſuch Meanneſſes can brook, 

Strike Conntenance to every great Man's Lok. 

[ rate my F reedom higher. 


This Author's Raillery i is the Raillery of a Friend. 
and does not turn the ſacred Order into Ridicule; but 
is a juſt Cenſure on ſuch Perſons as take Advantage 
irom the Neceflities of a Man of Merit, to impoſe 
on him Hardſhips that are by no Means ſuitable to 


Tr ER, Vol. IV. No. 255. | 
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CHARITY, 


: Cuaxkrry is a Virtue of the Heart, and not 


of the Hands, ſays an old Writer. Gifts and Alm 


are the Expreſſions, not the Eſſence of this Virtue, 
A Man may beſtow great Sums on the Poor and In- 
digent without being charitable, and may be chari- 
table when he is not able to beſtow any thing, 


Charity therefore is a Habit of Good-will or Bene. | 


volence in the Soul, which diſpoſes us to the Love, 


Aſſiſtance, and Relief of Mankind, eſpecially of thoſe 
who ſtand in need of it. The poor Man who has ths | 
excellent Frame of Mind, is no leſs intitled to the 


Reward of this Virtue, than the Man who ſounds a 


College. For my own Part, I am charitable to 2 


Extravagance this Way: I never ſaw an ind 


Perſon in my Life, without reaching out to him | 


ſome of this imaginary Relief. I cannot but ſympa- 
thiſe with every one I meet that is in Affliction; 
and if my Abilities were equal to my Wiſhes, there 
ſhculd be neither Pain nor Poverty in the World. 


GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 166. | 
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can Supply the Place of Virtue. Without Innocence, 


Beauty is unlovely, and Quality contemptible; Good 


breeding degenerates into Wantonneſs, and Wit into 
 Impudence. It is obſerved, that all the Virtues are 


repreſented by both Painters and Statuaries under Fe | 
male Shapes; but if any one of them has a more pa-. 
ticular Title to that Sex, it is Modeſty. I ſhall leave 


it to the Divines to guard them againſt the 


Vice, as they may be overpowered by Temptations: | 


It is ſufficient for me to have warned them againſt it, 
as they may be led aſtray by Inſtinct. 
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Bur as I am now talking to the World yet un- 
tainted, I will venture to recommend Chaſtity as 
the nobleſt Male Qualification. | | 

It is, methinks, very unreaſonable, that the Dif- 
ficulty of attaining all other good Habits, 1s what 
makes them honourable; but in this Caſe, the very 
Attempt is become ridiculous: But in ſpight of all 
the Raillery of the World, Truth is ftill Truth, and 
will have Beauties inſeparable from it. I ſhould, 
upon this Occaſion, bring Examples of heroic Chaſ- 
tity, were I not afraid of having my Paper thrown 
away by the modiſh Part of the Town, who go no 


farther at beſt than the mere Abſence of Ill, and are 


contented to be rather irreproachable than praile- 
worthy. In this Particular, a Gentleman in the Court 
of Crus, reported to his Majeſty the Charms and 
Beauty of Parthea; and ended his Panegyric by telling 
him, that ſince he was at leiſure, he would carry him 
to viſit her. But that Prince, who is a very great Man 
to this Day, anſwered tlie Pimp, becauſe he was a Man 
of Quality, without Roughneſs, and ſaid, with a 
Smile, ITI ould wifit her npon your Intradudtian now 1 


| have Leiſure, 1 do nat knoxw but I might go again up her 


own Invitation, when I ought 4 be better empliyed. But 
when I caſt about all the Inftances which I have met 
with in all my Reading, I findnot one ſo generous, ſo 
honeſt, and fo noble, as of F-/eph in hay Writ, When 
his Maſter had truſted him ſo unreſervedly (to fp-ak it 
in the emphatical Manner of the Scripture) he knezv 
wt augit he had, ſave the Bread which he did eat, he 
was ſo unhappy as to appear irreſiſtibly beautiful to 
his Miftreſs. But when this ſhameleſs Woman pro- 


ceeds to ſolicit, how gallant is his Anſwer! Behel2, 


my Maſter wwotteth not what is with me in the Honſe, 
and hath committed all that he hath tz my Hand : There 
ts none greater in the Honſe than I; neither hath he 
kept back any thing from me but thee, becanſe thou art 
bis Wife, The fame Argument which a baſe Mind 

e r e would 
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would have made to itſelf, for committing the Evil, 
was to this brave Man the greateſt Motive for the 
forbearing it, that he could do it with Impunity, 
The Malice and Falſhood of the diſappointed Wo. 
man naturally aroſe on that Occaſion ; and there is 
but a ſhort Step from the Practice of Virtue to the 
Hatred of it. It would be therefore worth ſerious 
Conſideration in both Sexes, and the Matter is of 
Importance to them, to aſk themſelves whether they 
would change Lightneſs of Heart, Indolence of Mind, 
cheerful Meals, untroubled Slumbers, and gentle Dif. 
poſitions, for a conſtant Pruriency, which ſhuts out 


all Things that are gun or indifferent, clouds the 
enſibility and Prejudice to all | 
Manner of Delight, but that which is common to | 


Imagination with In 


all Creatures that extend their Species. 
A looſe Behaviour, and an Inattention to 
thing that is ſerious, flowing from ſome Degree of 
this Petulancy, is obſervable in the generality of 
Youth of both Sexes in this Age. It is the one 
common Face of moſt public Meetings, and breaks 
in upon the Sobriety, I won't ſay Severity, that we 
- ought to exerciſe in Churches. The pert Boys, and 
flippant Girls, are but faint Followers of thoſe m 
the ſame Inclinations at more advanced Years. I 
know not who can oblige them to mend their Man- 
ners; all that I pretend to is, to enter my Proteſt 
that they are neither fine Gentlemen nor fine Ladies 
for this Behaviour. As for the Portraitures which 
I would propoſe, as the Images of agreeable Men 
and Women, if they are not imitated or regarded, I 
can only anſwer, as I remember Mr. Dian did upon 
the like Occafion, when a young Fellow, juſt come 
from the Play of Clomenes, tcld him, in Raillery 
againſt the Continency of his principal Character, if 


1 had been alone with a Lady, I ſhould not have | 
my Time like your Spartan. That may be, 


anſwered the Bard, with a very grave Face ; but 
give me Leave to tell yen, Sir, you are no Hero. 
GUasDIAN, Vol. I. No. 4+ 
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I: is an unreaſonable Thing ſome Men expect of 

their Acquaintance: They are ever complaining that 
they are out of Order, or diſpleaſed, or they know 
not how; and are fo far from letting that be a Rea- 
ſon for retiring to their own Homes, that they make 
it their Argument for coming into Company. What 


has any Body to do with Accounts of a Man's being 


indiſpoſed, but his Phyſician? If a Man laments in 
Company, where the reft are in Humour enough to 
enjoy themſelves, he ſhould not take it ill, if a Ser- 
vant is ordered to preſent him with a Porringer of 
Caudle or Poſſet-drink, by way of Admonition that 
he go home to Bed. That Part of Lite which we 


J ordinarily underſtand by the Word Converſation, 1s 


an Indulgence to the ſociable Part of our Make, and 


ſhould incline us to bring our Proportion of Good- 


will or Good-humour among the Friends we meet 


| with, and not td trouble them with Relations which 


muſt of neceſſity oblige them to a real or feigned 
Affliction. Cares, Duitreſſes, Diſeaſes, Uneaſineſſes, 


| and Diſlikes of our own, are by no means to be ob- 
truded upon our Friends. If we would confider how 


little of this Viciſſitude of Motion and Reſt, which 


ve call Life, is ſpent with Satisfaction, we ſhould be 


more tender of our Friends, than to bring them lit- 
tle Sorrows which do not belong to them. There is 
no real Life but cheerful Life; therefore Valetudi- 
narians ſhould be ſworn before they enter into Com- 
pany, not to ſay a Word of themſelves till the Meet- 
ig breaks up. It is not here pretended, that we 
ſhould be always fitting with Chaplets of Flowers 
round our Heads, or A crowned with Roſes, in 


order to make our Entertainment agreeable to us ; 


but if (as it is uſually obſerved) they who reſolve to 
be merry, ſeldom are fo, it will be much more un- 
likely for us to be well pleaſed, if they are admitted 
who are always complaining they are ſad. Whatever 
we do, we ſhould keep up the Cheerfulneſs of our 
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Spirits, and never let them fink below an Inchi 
nation at leaſt to be well pleaſed. The Way to this, 
is to keep our Bodies in Exerciſe, our Minds at 
Eaſe. bat inſipid State wherein neither are in 
Vigour, is not to be accounted any Part of our 
Portion of Being. When we are in the Satisfaction 
of ſome innocent Pleaſure, or Purſuit of ſome laud- 
able Deſign, we are in the Poſſeſſion of Life, of 
human Lite. Fortune will give us Diſappointments 
enough, and Nature is attended with Infirmities 
enough, without our adding to the unhappy Side 
of our Account by our Spleen or Ill-humour. Poor 
_ Cartilus, among fo many real Evils, a chronical Dif. 
_ temper, and a narrow Fortune, is never heard to 
complain. 'That equal Spirit of his, which any Man 


may have, that like him will conquer Pride, Vanity, W 


and Affectation, and follow Nature, is not to be 
broken, becauſe it has no Points to contend for, 
To be anxious for nothing but what Nature de- 
mands as neceſſary, if it is not the Way to an Eſtate, 
is the Way to what Men aim at by getting an Eſtate. 
This Temper will preſerve Health in the Body, as 
well as Tranquillity in the Mind. Cottilus fees the 
World in a Hurry, with the ſame Scorn that a fober 
Perſon fees a Man drunk. Had he been contented 
with what he ought to have been, how could, ſays he, 
ſuch a one have met with ſuch a Diſappointment? If 


another had valued his Miſtreſs for what he ought to 


have loved her, he had not been in her Power: If 


her Virtue had a Part of his Paſſion, her Levity had | 
been his Cure; ſhe could not then have been falls | 


and amiable at the ſame time. | 
Since we cannot promiſe ourſelves conſtant Health, 
let us endeavour at ſuch a 'Temper as may be our belt 


Support in the Decay of it. Uranius has arrived & 


that Compoſure of Soul, and wrought himſelf up to 
ſuch a Neglect of every thing with which the Gene- 
rality of Mankind is enchanted, that nothing but acute 
Pains can give him Diſturbance ; and againſt thoſe too 
he will tell his intimate Friends he has a Secret which 
gives him preſent Eaſe, Uranizs is fo * 1 * 
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| ſuaded of another Life, and endeavours fo fincerely to 


ſecure an Intereſt in it, that he looks upon Pain but as 


1 Quickening of his Pace to an Home, where he ſhall 


be better provided for than in his preſent Apartment. 
Inſtead of the melancholy Views which others are apt 


to give themſelves, he will tell yon that he has forgot 


he is mortal, nor will he think of himſelf as ſuch. He 
thinks, at the 'Tune of his Birth he entered into an eter- 
nal Being; and the ſhort Article of Death, he will not 
allow an Interruption of Life, ſince that Moment is 
not of halt the Duration as is his ordinary Sleep. Thus 
is his Being one uniform and conſiſtent Series of cheer- 
ful Diverſtons and moderate Cares, without Fear or 
Hope of Futurity. Fiealth to hin 1s more than Plea- 
ſure to another Nan, and Sickneſs leſs affecting to him 


than Indiſpoſition is to others, 


I muſt confeſs, if one does not regard Life after this 


Manner, none but Idiots can paſs it away with any 


tolerable Patience. Take a fine Lady who is of a 
delicate Frame, and you mav obſerve, from the Hour 
ſhe riſes, a certain Wearineſs of all that paſſes about 
her. I know more than one, who is much too nice 
to be quite alive. They are ſick of ſuch ſtrange fright- 
ful People that they meet; one is ſo aukward, and 
another ſo diſagreeable, that it looks like a Penance to 

breathe the ſame Air with them. You fee this is ſo 
very true, that a great Part of Ceremony and Good- 


breeding among the Ladies, turns upon their Uneaſi- 


neſs: And I will undertake, if the How-do-ye Ser- 
vants of our Women were to make a weekly Bill of 
Sickneſs, as the Pariſh-clerks do of Mortality, you 
would not find in an Account of feven Days one in 
thirty that was not downright ſick or indiſpoſed, or 
but A very little better than ſhe was, and ſo forth. 

It is certain that to enjoy Life and Health as a con- 
ſtant Feaſt, we ſhould not think Pleaſure neceſſary ; 
but, if poſſible, to arrive at an Equality of Mind. It 
is as mean to be overjoyed upon Occaſions of Good-for- 
tune, as to be dejected in Circumſtances of Diſtreſs, 


Laughter in one Condition, is as unmanly as wee 
port 


in the other, We ſhould not form our Minds toexpet 


K 4 
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Tranſport on every Occafion, but know how to make 
Enjoyment to-be out of Pain. Ambition, Envy, va. 

rant Defire, or impertinent Mirth, will take up our 
Minds, without we can poſleſs ourſelves in that Sobrie. 
ty of Heart, which is above all Pleaſures, and can he 
felt much better than deſcribed. But the ready Way 
believe to the right Enjoyment of Life, is, by a Pro- 
ſpect towards — to have but a very mean Opinion 
of it. A great Author of our Time has let this in an 
excellent Light, when, with a Philoſophic Pity of hu- 
man Life, he ſpoke of it in his Theory of the Earth in 


the following manner: 


For what is this Life, but a Circulation of little 
mean Actions? We lie down and riſe again, dreſs and 


und reſs, feed and wax hungry, work or play, and are 
weary ; and then we lie down again, and the Cirele 
returns. We ſpend the Day in Trifles ; and when the 
Night comes, we throw ourſelves into the Bed of Folly, 


amongſt Dreams and broken Thoughts, and wild | 


[maginations ; our Reaſon lies aſleep by us, and we are 
for the Time as arrant Brutes as thoſe that fleep in the 
Stalls or in the Fields. Are not the Capacities of Man 
higher than theſe? And ought not his Ambition and 
ExpeQations to be greater? Let us be Adventurers for 
another World: It is at leaſt a fair and noble Chance; 
and there is nothing in this worth our Thoughts or our 
Paſtions. If we ſhould be diſappointed, we are ſtill no 
worſe than the reſt of our Fellow-mortals ; and if we 
ſuccced in our Expectations, we are eternally happy.” 


SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 143. T. 


T have always preferred Cheerfulneſs to Mirth ; the 


latter I confider as an AR, the former as a Habit of 


the Mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, Cheerful- 
neſs fixed and permanent. Thoſe are often raiſed into 
the greateit 'Tranſports of Mirth, who are ſubject to 
the greateſt Depreſſions of Melancholy: On the con- 
trary, Cheerfulneſs, though it does not give the Mind 
ſuch an exquiſite Gladneſs, prevents us from falli 

into any Depths of Sorrow. Mirth is like a Flaſh ot 
Lightning, that breaks through a Gloom of * 
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ud glitters for a Moment: Cheerfulneſs keeps up a 


kind of Day-light in the Mind, and fills it with a 
ſteady and perpetual Serenity. 

Cheerfulneſs of Mind is of a ſerious and — — 
Nature; it does not throw the Mind into a Condition 
improper for the preſent State of Humanity, and is 
very conſpicuous in the Characters of thoſe who are 


looked upon as the greateſt Philoſophers among the 


Heathens, as well as among thoſe who have been de- 
ſervedly eſteemed as Saints and holy Men among 
Chriſtians. 5 

If we conſider Cheerfulneſs in three Lights, with 


regard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to 


the great Author of our Being, it will not a little 
recommend itſelf on each of theſe Accounts. The 
Man who is poſſeſſed of this excellent Frame of Mind, 
is not only caſy in his Thoughts, but a pe. fect Maſter 


of all the Powers and Faculties of has Soul: His 


Imagination 1s always clear, and his Judgement un- 
diſturbed: His 'Temper is even and unruffled, whether 


| in Action or in Solitude. He comes with a Reliſh to 


all thoſe Goods which Nature has provided for him, 
taſtes all the Pleaſures of the Creation which are poured 
about him, and does not feel the full Weight of thoſe 
accidental Evils which may befall him. | 

If we conũder him in relation to the Perſons whom 
he converſes with, it naturally produces Love aud 
Good-will towards him. A cheerful Mind 1s not only 
diſpoſed to be afable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame 
Good-humour in thoſe who come within its Influence. 
A Man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, 
with the Cheerfulneſs of his Companion. It is like a 
ſudden Sunſhine that awakens a ſecret Delight in the 
Mind, without her attending to it. The Heart rejoices 


of its own Accord, and naturally flows out into 


Friendſhip and Benevolence towards the Perſon who 

has ſo kindly an Effect upon it. 

When I conſider this cheerful State of Mind in 

its third Relation, I cannot but look upon it as a con- 

ſtant habitual Gratitude to the great Author of Nature. 

An inward Cheerfulneſs is an implicit Praiſe and 
K 5 Thankſgiving 
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Thankſgiving to Providence under all its Diſpen- 
ſations. It is a kind of Acquieſcence in the State 
wherein we are placed, and a fecret Approbation of 

the Divine Will in his Conduct wok 1 
A Man who uſes his beſt Endeavours to live aceord. 
ing to the Dictates of Virtue and right Reaſon, has 
two 41 Sources of Cheerfulneſs in the Conſider- 
ation of his own Nature, and of that * whom 
imſelf, he 


262 


he has a Dependance. If he looks into 
cannot but rejoice in that Exiſtence which is fo lately 
beſtowed upon him, and which, after Millions of 
Ages, will be ſtill new, _ — _ 
How many Seif-congratulations naturally ari = 
Mind, when it reflects on this its Entrance into Eterni. 
ty, hen it takes a View of thoſe improveable Faculties 
which in a few Years, and even at its firſt Setting-out, 
have made fo conſiderable a , and which will 
be ſtill receiving an Increaſe of Perfection, and conſe. 
_ quently an Increaſe of Happineſs! The Conſciouſneſi 
of ſuch a Being ſpreads a perpetual Diffuſion of Joy 
through the Soul of a virtuous Man, and makes him 
look upon himſelf every Moment as more happy than 
he knows how to conceive. : 
The ſecond Source of Cheerfulneſs to a good Mind, 
zs its Conſideration of that Being on whom we have 
ce, and in whom, though we behold 


ſections, we ſee every thing that we can imagine as 
great, glorious, or amiable. We find ourſelves ever 
where upheld by his Goodneſs, and ſurrounded wi 
an Immenſity of Love and Mercy. In ſhort, we 

d upon a Being, whoſe Power qualifies him to 
make us happy by an Infinity of Means, whoſe Good- 
and Truth engage him to make thoſe happy who 
fire it of him, and whoſe Unchangeableneſs will 
ſecure us in this Happineſs to all Eternity. 


Such Conſiderations, which every one ſhould per- | 


petually cheriſh in his 'Thoughts, will baniſh from us 
all that ſecret Heavineſs of Heart which unthinki 
Men are ſubje&t to, when they lie under no real 


3 any 


r Dependan | 
him as yet but in the firſt faint Diſcoverics of his Per- 


AMiRion ; all that Anguiſh which we may feel from - 
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y Evil that actually L Ging us, to which 1 


likewiſe ald thoſe little of Mirth and Fol. 
iy that are apter to betray Virtue than fu rt it; and 
eſtabliſh in us ſuch an even and cheerful Temper, as 

makes us pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe with whom 
we converſe, to him whom we were made to 


| 5 ee Vol. V. No. 381. I. 


A cheerful Temper joined with Innocence will make 
Beauty attractive, Knowledge delightful, and Wit 


2 It will lighten Sickneſs, Poverty and 
M 


iction, convert Ignorance into an amiable Simpli- 


city, and render rmity itſelf agreeable. 


TArLex, Vol. IV. Ne. 192. 


Sb and SERAPHIMS. 


of the Rabizs tell us, that the Cherubims 
are a Set of Angels who know moſt, and the Sera- 


moms a Set of Angels who love moſt. Whether this 


here examine; but it 4s highly pro able, that _—_ 
the Spirits of good Men, there may be ſome who w 
be more pleaſed with the Employment of one Fac 


iſt inction be not Oy ima 1 I ſhall not 


than of another, and this perhaps according to tho 


virtuous Habits or Inclinations which have taken 
the deepeſt Root. 2 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 600. 


Cniroxxx. 
M.. SPECTATOR, 


As your Paper is Part of the ** of the Tea- 
Table, +: conjure you to print what I now write to 
E. tor I have no other Way to communicate what [ 

ve to ſay to tha fair Sex, on the moſt important Cir- 
cumſtance of Life, even the C: Care of Children, I du 


6 not 
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not underſtand that you profeſs your Paper is always 
to conſiſt of Matters which are only to entertain the 
Lea!ned and Peſite, but that it may agree with your 
Deſign to publiſh ſome which may tend to the Infor- 
mation of Mankind in general; and when it does fo, 


you do more than writing Wit and Humour. Give | 


me leave then to tell you, that of all the Abuſes that 
ever you have as yet endeavoured to reform, certainl 
not one wanted 19 much your Afliſtance as the A 
in nurſing Children. It is unmerciful to ſee, that a 
Woman endewed with all the Perfections and B 
of Nature, can, as ſoon as ſhe is delivered, turn of 


her innocent, tender, and helpleſs Infant, and give it 


up to a Woman that is (ten thouſand to one) neither in 
ealth nor d Condition, neither ſound in Mind 
nor Body, that has neither Honour nor tation, 
neither Love nor Pity for the poor Babe, but more 
Regard for the Money than 4 
never will take farther Care of it than what by all 
the Encouragement of Money and Preſents ſhe is 
forced to; like /£/p's Earth, which would not nurſe 
the Plant of another Ground, although never ſo much 
improved, by Reaſon that Plant was not of its own 


Production. And fince another's Child is no more 


natural to a Nurſe, than a Plant to a ſtrange and dif- 


ferent Ground, how can it be ſuppoſed that the Child | 


ſhould thrive? And if it thrives, muſt it not imbibe 


2 the groſs Humours and Qualities of the Nurſe, like 2 | 


Plant in a different Ground, or like a Graft _ 
different _ = not we obſerve, that a | 
{ſucking a Goat changes very much its Nature, nay, 
even 15 Skin and Wool * the Goat Kind? The 
Power of a Nurſe over a Child, by infuſing into it, 
with her Milk, her Qualities and Diſpoſition, is ſuſ- 
ficiently and daily obſerved. Hence came that old 
Saying concerning an ill-natured and malicious Fellow, 
that he had imbibed his Malice with his Nurſe's Milk, 
or that ſome Brute or other had been his Nurſe. Hence 
Romulus and Remus were (aid to have been nurſed by a 
Wolf, as op the Son of Hercules by a Hind, Pelens 
the Son of N:p:une by a Mare, and Mapp I a 
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Goat; not that they had actually ſucked thoſe Crea- 
tures, as fome Simpletons have imagined, but that 
their Nurſes had been of ſuch a Nature and Temper, 
and infuſed ſuch into them. 
| Many Inſtances may be produced from good Au- 
thorities and daily Experience, that Children actually 
ſuck in the ſeveral Paſſions and depraved Inclinations 
of their Nurſes; as Anger, Malice, Fear, Melancho- 
ly, Sadneſs, Defire, and Averſion. This Diadorur, 
Lib. 2. witneſſes, when he ſpeaks, ſaying, that Nero 
the Emperor's Nurſe had been very much addicted to 
drinking; which Habit Nero received from his Nurſe, 
and was fo very particular in this, that the | 
took ſo much notice of it, as, inſtead of Tiberizs © 
Nero, they called him Biberins Nero. The ſame Dia- 
dir alſo relates of Caligula, Predeceſſor to Nero, 
that his Nurſe uſed to moiſten the Nipples of her 
Breaſt frequently with Blood, to make Caligula take 
the better hold of them; which, ſays Diodorus, was 
the Cauſe that made him ſo blood-thirfty and cruel 


{ all his Life-time after, that he not only committed 


frequent Murder by his own Hand, but likewiſe 
wiſhed that all human Kind wore but one Neck, 
that he might have the Pleaſure to cut it off. Such 
like Degeneracies aſtoniſn the Parents, who, not 
knowing after whom the Child can take, ſee one 
incline to Stealing, another to Drinking, Cruelty, 
Stupidity ; yet all theſe are not minded. Nay, it 
is eaſy to demonſtrate, that a Child, although it be 
born from the beſt of Parents, may be corru 
an ill-tempered Nurſe. How many Children do we 
ſee daily brought up in Fits, Conſumptions, Rickets, 
| Oc. merely by ſucking their Nurſes when in a Paſ- 
| fion or Fury! But indeed almoſt any Diſorder of 
the Nurſe is a Diſorder to the Child; and few 
Nurſes can be found in this Town, but what La- 
Queſt under ſome Diſtemper or other. The firſt 
ion that is generally aſked a young Woman 
rn Why the ſhould be a 
Nurſe to other People's Children? is anſwered, by 
her having an ill Huſband, and that ſhe muit _ 
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ſhift to live. I think now this very Anſwer is 
enough to give any body a Shock, if duly confi. 
ta; for an ill Huſband may, or ten to one if he 
does not, bring home to his Wife an ill Diſtemper, 
or at leaſt Vexation and Diſturbance. Beſides the 
takes the Child out of mere Neceſſity, her Food 
will be accordingly, or elſe very coarſe at beſt; 
whence proceeds an ill-concocted and coarſe Food 
for the ny for, as the Blood, fo is the Milk, 
And hence, I am very well aſſured, proceed the 
Scurvy, the Evil, and many other Di! s. I 
beg of you, for the ſake of many poor Infants that 
may, and will be ſaved by weighing this Caſe fe. 


riouſly, to exhort the People with the utmoſt Vehe - 


mence to let the Children ſuck their own Mothers, 
both for the Benefit of Mother and Child ; for the 


general Argument that a Mother is weakened ” 


giving Suck to her Children, is vain and ſimple. 
will maintain that the Mother grows 4 by it, 
and would have her Health better than ſhe would 


have otherwiſe: She will find it the greateſt Cum 


and Preſervative for the Vapours and future Mi. 


„ much beyond any other Remedy what-. 


carriages 

ſoever. Her Children will be like Giants; whereas 
otherwiſe they are but living Shadows, and like 
unripe Fruit: And certainly if a Woman is ſt 
enough to bring forth a Child, ſhe 1s beyond all 
doubt ſtrong enough to nurſe it afterwards. It 
grieves me to obſerve and confider how many poor 
Trilären ate daily ruined by careleſs Nurſes; and 
yet how tender ought they to be of a poor Infant, 
fince the leaſt Hurt or Blow, eſpecially upon the 
Head, may make it ſenſclefs, ſtupid, or otherwile 


miſerable for ever! 


| But I cannot well leave this Subject as yet; for {| 


ſeems to me very unnatural, that a Woman that bas 
fed a Child as Part of herſelf for nine Months, ſhould 
| have no Deſire to nurſe it farther, when brought t 
Light before her Eyes, and when by its Cries it ume 
plores her Aſſiſtance and the Office of a Mother. Do 
not the very cruelleſt of Brutes tend their young 2 
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with all the Care and Delight imaginable? For how 
can ſhe be called a Mother that will not nurſe her 
young ones? The Earth is called the Mother of all 


| Things, not becauſe ſhe produces, but becauſe ſhe 
maintains and nurſes what ſhe produces. The Gene- 


ration of the Infant is the Effect of Defire, but the 
Care of it argues Virtue and Choice. I am not 1 

rant, but that there are ſome Caſes of Neceſſity b. — 
a Mother cannot give ſuck ; and then out of two Evils 
the leaſt muſt be choſen: But there are ſo very few, 


that I am ſure in a thouſand there 1s hardly one real 


Inftance. For if a Woman does but know that her 


Huſband can ſpare about three or fix Shillings a Week 
extraordinary (although this is but ſeldom conſidered) 
ſhe certainly, with the Aſſiſtance of her Goflips, will 
ſoon perſuade the good Man to ſend the Child to 


nurſe, and eafily impoſe upon him «| gy» ny | 


Giſpolition This Cruelty is ſu by Faſhion, 


Nature gives Place to Cuſtom. 


— * 
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Ae 1% 5 
1 8 CnxISsTIA&N Church. 
S I was the other Day taking a ſolitary Walk in 
St. Paul's, I — my Thoughts in the Purſuit of 
a certain Analogy between the Fabrick and the Chriſ- 
tian Church, in the largeſt Senſe. The Divine Order 
and Oeconomy of the one ſeemed to be emblemati- 
cally ſet forth by the juſt, plain, and majeſtick Ar- 
chitecture of the other: And as the one conſiſts of a 
Variety of Parts, united in the ſame reg 

gn, according to the trueſt and moſt exact Pro- 
portion, ſo the other contains a decent Subordination 
of Members, various ſacred Inftitutioas, ſublime Doc- 
trines, and ſolid Precepts of Morality digeſted into 
the ſame Deſign, and with an admirable Concurrence 
tending to one View, the Happineſs and Exaltation 
of human Nature, . * 


W 
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In the midſt of my Contemplation I beheld a Ny 
upon one of the Pillars; and it ſtraightway came in. 
to my Head that this fame Fly was a Free-thinkey, 
For it required ſome Comprehenſion in the Eye of 
the Spectator, to take in at one View, the various 
Parts of the Building, in order to obſerve their Sym- 
metry and Deſign. But to the Fly, whoſe Proſpect 
was confined to a little Part of one of the Stones of 
a ſingle Pillar, the joint Beauty of the whole, or the 
diſtinct Uſe of its Parts, were inconſpicuous, and no- 
thing could appear but ſmall Inequalities in the Sar. 
face of the hewn Stone, which, in the View of that 
Inſet, ſeemed ſo many deformed Rocks and Precipi- 
ces. | | Do 
The Thoughts of a Free- tbinler are employed on 
certain minute Particularities of Religion, the Diff. 
culty of a fingle Text, or the Unaccountableneſs of 


ſome Step of Providence, or Point of Doctrine to his | 


narrow Faculties; without comprehending the 


and Defign of Chriſtianity, the Perfection to which 
it raiſed the human Nature, the Light it hath ſhed } 


abroad in the World, and the cloſe Connection it 


hath, as well with the good of public Societies, as 


with that of particular Perſons. 
This raiſed in me ſome Reflections on that Frame 
or Diſpoſition which is called Largene/s of Mind; 
its Neceſſity towards forming a true Judgement of 
Things; and, where the Soul is not incurably ſtinted 
by Nature, what are the likelieſt Methods to give it 
Enlargement. 2 | 

It. is evident that Philoſophy doth open and enlarge 
the Mind by the general Views to which Men are ha- 
bituated in that Study, and by the Contemplation of 
more numerous and diſtant Objects than fall within 
the Sphere of Mankind, in the ordinary Purſuits of 
Life. Hence it comes to paſs, that Philoſophers judge 
of moſt Things very differently from the Vulgar. Some 
Inſtances of this may be ſeen in the Theetetus of Plato, 
where Socrates makes the following Remarks among 
others of the like Nature. 1 es 

„When 
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« When a Philoſopher hears ten thouſand Acres 


| mentioned as a great Eſtate, he looks upon it as an 


conſiderable Spot, having been uſed to contemplate 
the whole Globe of Earth; or when he beholds a Man 
elated with the Nobility of his Race, becauſe he can 
reckon a Series of ſeven rich Anceſtors, the Philoſo- 
pher thinks him a ſtupid ignorant Fellow, whoſe Mind 
cannot reach to a eral View of human Nature, 
which would ht, that we have all innumerable _ 
Anceſtors, among whom are Crowds of rich and poor, 
Kings and Slaves, Greeks and Barbarians.” Thus far 


FSiocrates, who was accounted wiſer than the reſt of the 


Heathens, for Notions which approach the neareſt to 
Chriſtianity. | 
As all Parts and Branches of Philoſophy or ſpecu- 


lative Knowledge are uſcful in that Reſpect, Aſtro- 
nomy is peculiarly adapted to remedy a little and nar- 


row Spirit ; in that Science there are good Reafons 


| aſſigned to prove the Sun an hundred thouſand Times 


bigger than our Earth, and the Diſtance of the Stars 
ſo prodigious, that a Cannon Bullet, continuing in 
its ordinary rapid Motion, would not arrive from 
hence at the neareſt of them in the Space of an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand Years. Ideas wonder- 
fully dilate and expand the Mind. There is ſome- 
thing in the ume yy Bs this Diſtance, that ſhocks 


and overwhelms the Imagination; it is too big for 


| the Graſp of a human Intellect: Eſtates, Provinces, 
und Kingdoms vaniſh at its Preſence. 


But the Chriſtian Religion ennobleth and e | 
the Mind, beyond any other Profeſſion or Science 
whatſoever. Upon that Scheme, while the Earth and 


| the tranſient Enjoymients of this Life ſhrink into the 
narroweſt Dimenfions, and are accounted as the Duft 


of a Balance, the Drop of a Bucket, yea, leſs than _— | 


| the intellectual World opens wider to our View: I 


Perfetions of the Deity, the Nature and Excellence 


| of Virtue, the Dignity of the human Soul, are diſ- 


yed in the largeſt Characters. The Mind of Man 
ſeems to adapt itſelf to the different Nature of its Ob- 


ſant 
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ſant in little and low Things, and feels a proportion. 
able Enlargemeat ariſing from the Contemplation of 
theſe great and ſublime , "ary | 
I) he Greatneſs of Ihings is comparative; and this 
does not only hold in reſpe& of Extenſion, but like. 
wiſe in reſpect of Dignity, Duration, and all Kinds 
of Perfection. Aſtronomy opens the Mind, and al. 
ters our Judgement, with regard to the Magnitude of 
extended Beings ; but Chriſtianity produces an univer. 
ſal Greatneſs of Soul. Philoſophy increaſeth our Views 
in every Reſpect, but Chriſtianity extends them to a 
Degree beyond the Light of Nature. 
ow mean muſt the moſt exalted Potentate upon 


Earth appear to that Eye which takes in innumerable 


Orders of bleſſed Spirits, differing in Glory and Per. 
fection! How little muſt the Amuſements of Senſe, 
and the ordinary Occupations of mortal Men, ſeem 
to one who is engaged in ſo noble a Purſuit, as the 
Aſſimilation of himſelf to the Deity, which is the 
proper Employment of every Chriſtian! 

And the Improvement which grows from habituat. 
ing the Mind to the comprehenſive Views of Religian 
maſt not be thought wholly to regard the Underſtand. 
ing. Nothing is of greater Force to ſubdue the in 
dinate Motiors of the Heart, and to regulate the Will 
Whether a Man be actuated by his Paſhons or his Reg 
ſon, theſe are firſt wrought upon by ſome Object, which 
ſtirs the Soul in Proportion to its apparent Dunen- 
fions. Hence irreligious Men, whoſe ſhort Proſpeth 


are filled with Earth, and Senſe, and mortal Life, are i 


invited, by theſe mean Ideas, to Actions proportion” 
ably little and low. But a Mind whoſe Views are en- 
lightened and extended by Religion, is animated to 
nobler Purſuits by more ſublime and remote Objects, 


There is not any Inſtance of Weakneſs in the Free 
thinkers that raiſes my Indignation more, than chr 
2 to ridicule Chriſtians, as Men of narros 

nderſtandings, and to paſs themſelves upon the | 


World for Perſons of ſuperior Senſe and more e- 


larged Views. But I leave it to any impartial Man ts 


judge which hath the nobler Sentiments, which the 
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greater Views; he whoſe Notions are ſtinted to a few 


miſerable Inlets of Senſe, or he whoſe Sentiments are 


| raiſed above the common Taſte by the Anticipation of 


thoſe Delights which will ſatiate the Soul, when the 
whole Capacity of her Nature is branched out into 
new Faculties? He who looks for nothing beyond 
this ſhort Span of Duration, or he whoſe Aims are 
co-extended with the endleſs Length of Eternity? He 
who derives his Spirit from the Elements, or he who 
thinks it was inſpired by the Almighty? 
GuarDIan, Vol. I. No. 70. 


CunritsTIAN RELIGION. 


Tus great received Articles of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion have been ſo clearly proved from the Authority 
q that divine Revelation in which they are delivered, 
that it is impoſſible for thoſe who have Ears to hear, 
and Eyes to ſee, not to be convinced of them; but 
were it poſlible for any Thing in the Chriftian Faith, 
to be erroneous, I can find no ill Conſequences in ad- 
hering to it. The great Points of the Incarnation and 
Sufferings of our Saviour, produce naturally ſuch 
Habits of Virtue in the Mind of Man, that I ſay, ſup- 
poſing it end» pam for us to be miſtaken in them, 
the Infidel himſelf muſt at leaſt allow, that no other 
Syſtem of Religion can ſo effectually contribute to the 
bightening of Morality. They give us great Ideas of 
the Dignity of human Nature, and of the Love which 
the Supreme Being bears to his Creatures; and con- 
ſequently engage us in the higheſt Acts of Duty to- 
wards our Creator, our Neighbour, and ourſelves. 
How many noble Arguments has St. Paul raiſed from 
the chief Articles of our Religion, for the advancing 
of Morality in its three great Branches! To give à ſin- 
gle Example in each Kind, what can be a ſtronger Mo- 
tive to a firm Truſt nnd Reliance on the Mercies of 
our Maker, than the giving up his Son to ſuffer for 
us? What can make us love and eſteem even the moſt 


1 Uwuconſiderable of Mankind, more than the 2 
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that Chriſt died for him ? or what diſpoſe us to ſet a 
ſtricter Guard upon the Purity of our own Hearts, 


than our being Members of Chriſt, and a Part of the 


Society of which that immaculate Perſon is the Head? 


But theſe are only a Specimen of thoſe admiraþle En. | 


forcements of Morality which the Apoſtle has drawn 
from the Hiſtory of our bleſſed Saviour. 

If our modern Infidels conſidered theſe Matters with 
that Candour and Seriouſneſs which they deſerre, we 
ſhould not fee them act with ſuch a Spirit of Bitter- 


neſs, Arrogance, and Malice. They would not be 


raiſing ſuch inſignificant Cavils, Doubts and Scruples, 
as may be ſtarted againſt every | hing that 1s not c 

ble of mathematical Demonſtration, in order to _ 
tle the Minds of the Ignorant, diſturb the public Peace, 
ſubvert Morality, and throw all Things into Confuſion 
and Diforder. If none of theſe Reflections can have 


any Influence on them, there is one that perhapt may, 


becauſe it is ada to their Vanity, by which 
ſeem to be — much more - A * Nebel 
I would therefore have them confider that the wiſeſt 
and belt of Men, in all Ages of the World, have been 
thoſe who lived up to the Religion of their Country, 


when they ſaw nothing in it to oppoſe Morality, and. 
to the beſt lights they had of the Divine Nature, 


Pythageras's firſt Rule directs us to worſhip the Gods, 


as it is ordained by Lax ; for that is the moſt natural 


Interpreta ian of the Precept. Socrates, who was the 
moſt renowned among the Heathens, both for Wiſdom 
and Virtue, in his laſt Moments defires his Friends to 
offer a Cock to AÆſculapius, doubtleſs out of a ſub- 
miſũve Deference to the eſtabliſhed Worſhip of his 
Country. Xenophon tells us, that his Prince, (whom 
he ſets forth as a Pattern of Perfection) when he found 
his Death approaching, offered Sacrifices on the 
Mountains to the Penſan Jupiter, and the Sun, accord- 
ing to the Cuftom of the Perſians ; for thoſe are the 
Words of the Hiſtorian. Nay, the Epiezrrears and 
atomical Philoſophers ſhowed a very remarkable Mo- 
deſty in this Particular; for though the Being of 2 
God was entirely repugnant to their Schemes of ns- 
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tural Philoſophy, they contented themſelves with the 
Denial of a Providence, aſſerting at the ſame Time 
the exiſtence of Gods in general, becauſe they would 


not ſhock the common Belief of Mankind, and the Reli- 


gion of their Country, | 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 186. L. 


Cnnisriaxs {their Advantage.) 


|| To one who regards Things with a philoſc hical 
| Eye, and hath a Soul capable of being delighted with 


the Senſe that Truth and Knowledge prevail among 
Men, it muſt be a grateful Reflection to think that 


the ſublimeſt Truths, which among the Heathens 
only here and there one of brighter Parts and more 
| Leiſure than ordinary could attain to, are now grown 


familiar to the _ Inhabitants of theſe Nations. 
Whence came this ſurpriſing —_— that Regions 
formerly inhabited by 2 and ſavage — 
ſhould now outſhige ancient Greece, and the other 
Eaſtern Countries, ſo renowned of old, in the moſt 
devated Notions of Theology and Morality ? Is it the 
Effect of our own Parts and Induſtry ? Have our com- 
mon Mechanicks more refined Underſtandings than 


the ancient Philoſophers? It is owing to the God of 


Truth, who came down from Heaven, and conde- 
ſcended to be himſelf our Teacher. It is as we are 
Chriſtians, that we profeſs more excellent and divine 
Truths than the reſt of Mankind. 

If there be any of the Free-thinkrs who are not direct 
Atheiſts, Charity would incline one to believe them ig- 
norant of what is here advanced: And it is for their 
Information that I write this Paper, the Deſign of 
which is to compare the Ideas that Chriſtians enter- 
tain of the Being and Attributes of a God, with the 


groſs Notions of the Heathen World. Is it poſſible 


r the Mind of Man to conceive a more auguſt Idea 


of the Deity, than is ſet forth in the Holy Scriptures ? 


I ſhall throw together ſame Paſſages relating to this 
Subject, 
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Subject, which I propoſe only as philoſophical Sent. 


ments, to be conftidered by a Free-thinker. 

« '| hough there be that are called Gods, yet tou 
“ there is but one God. He made the Heaven and 
« Heaven of Heavens, with all their Hoſt; the 
% Earth and all Things that are therein; the Seas and 
& All that is therein: He ſaid, Let them be, and it 
« was ſo. He hath ſtretched forth the Heavens. He 
„ hath founded the Earth, and hung it upon nothi 

He hath ſhut up the Sea with Doors, and ſaid, Hi. 
«© therto ſhalt thou come, and no farther ; and here 


« ſhall thy proud Waves be ſtaid. The Lord is 2 


4 inviſible Spirit, in whom we live and move, and 
% have our Being. He is the Fountain of Life. He 
40 1 Man and Beaſt. He giveth Food to al 
« Fleſh. 


In his Hand is the Soul of every _ | 


Thing, and the Breath of all Mankind. The 

« maketh poor, and maketh rich. He bringeth low, 
* and lifeth up. He killeth and he maketh alive, 
« He woundeth, and he healeth. By him King 
„ reign, and Princes decree Juſtice ; and not a Spat- 
« row falleth to the Ground without him. All Au- 
« gels, Authorities and Powers are ſubject to him, 


«© He appointeth the Moon for Seaſons, and the Sun 
% knoweth his going down. He thundereth with his 


« Voice, and directeth it under the whole Heaven, 
« and his Lightning unto the Ends of the Eanh. 
« Fire and Hail, Snow and Vapour, Wind and 
«« Storm, fulfil his Word. The Lord is King for ever 
« and ever, and his Dominion is an everlaſting Do- 
« minion. The Earth and the Heavens ſhall periſh; 
% but thou, O Lord, remaineſt. They all ſhall wax 
« old, as doth a Garment, and as a Veſture ſhalt thou 


“ fold them up, and they ſhall be changed; but thou 


« art the ſame, and thy Years ſhall have no End. 
% God is perfect in Knowledge; his Underſtanding 
* is infinite. He is the Father of Lights. He look - 
« eth to the Ends of the Earth, and ſecth under the 
* whole Heaven. The Lord beholdeth all the Chil- 
«* dren of Men from the Place of his Habitation, and 
% conſidereth all their Works. He knoweth out 
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2 Down- ſitting and Up- riſing, He com th our 


« Path, and counteth our Steps. He is acquainted 


« with all our Ways; and when we enter our Cloſet, 
« and ſhut our Door, he ſeeth us. He knoweth the 
« Things that come into our Mind, every one of 
« them: And no Thought can be withholden from 
« him. The Lord is good to all, and his tender Mer- 
ies are over all his Works. He is a Father of the 


„ Fatherleſs, and a Judge of the Widow. He is the 


« God of Peace, the Father of Mercies, and the God 
« of all Comfort and Conſolation. The Lord is 
« Great; and we know him not; his Greatneſs is 
« unſearchable. Who but he hath meaſured the Wa- 
« ters in the Hollow of his Hand, and meted out the 
« Heavens with a Span? 'Thine, O Lord, is the 


13 Greatneſs, and the Power, and the Glory, and the 


« Victory, and the Majeſty. Thou art very Great, 
« thou art clothed with Honour. Heaven is thy 
« Throne, and Earth is thy Footftool.” 


Can the Mind of a Philoſopher rife to a more juſt 


and magnificent, and at the ſame time a more amiable 
Idea of the Deity than is here ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt 
Images and moſt emphatical Language? And yet 
this is the Language of Shepherds and Fiſhermen. The 
literate Jews and poor perſecuted Chriſtians retained 
theſe noble Sentiments, while the polite and powerful 
Nations of the Earth were given up to that fottiſn ſort 
of Worſhip of which the following elegant Deſcrip- 
tion is extracted from one of the inſpired Writers, 
© Who hath formed a God, = molten an Image 


that is profitable for nothing? The Smith with 


4 Tongs both worketh in the Coals, and faſhioneth 
it with hammers, and worketh it with the Strength 
* of his Arms: Yea, he is hungry, and his Strength 
** faileth. He drinketh no Water and is faint. A 


Man planteth an Aſh, and the Rain doth nouriſh it. 


* He burneth Part thereof in the Fire. He roaſteth 
* Roſt, He warmth himſelf. And the Refidue 
* thereof he maketh a God, He falleth down unto 
it, and worſhippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and 
* ſaith, Deliver me, for thou art my God. None 


% Con- 
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« confidereth in his Heart, I have burnt part of it ia 
« the Fire; yea, alſo, I have baked Bread upon the 


« Coals thereof; I have roaſted Fleſh and eaten it: | 


«© And ſhall I make the Reſidue thereof an Abomina. 
4 tion? Shall I fall down to the Stock of a Tree?“ 
In ſuch Circumſtances as theſe, for a Man to de. 
clare for Free-thinking, and diſengage himſelf from 
the Yoke of Idolatry, were doing Honour to human 
Nature, and a Work well becoming the great Aﬀerters 
of Reaſon. But in a Church where our Adorat en 
directed to the Supreme Being, and (to ſay the leaſt) 
where is nothing either in the Object or Manner of 
hw ne by contradicts the Light of Nature, there 
under the Pretence of Free-thinking, to rail at the re- 
ligious Inſtitutions of their Country, ſhoweth an un- 
diſtinguiſhing Genius, that miſtakes Oppoſition for 
Freedom of Thought. And, indeed, — 
the Pretences of ſome few among our +Free-thinkers, 


can hardly think there are Men fo ſtupid and incon- 1 
ſiſtent with themſelves, as to have a ſerious Reged = | 
ſe thei 


for Natural Religion, and at the ſame Time u 


utmoſt Endeavours to deſtroy the Credit of thoſe fa- | 
cred Writings, which, as they have been the Means of 


bringing theſe Parts of the World to the Knowledge 
of natural Religion, ſo in cafe they loſe their Autho- 
rity over the Minds of Men, we ſhould of courſe 
ſink into the fame Idolatry which we ſee practiſed by 
other unenlightened Nations. _ 
If a Perſon who exerts himſelf in the modern Way 
of Free-thinking be not a ſtupid Idolater, it is unde- 
niable that he contributes all he can to the making 
other Men fo, either by Ignorance or Defign ; which 
lays him under the Dilemma, I will not ſay of being a 
Fool or Knave, but of incurring the Contempt or De- 
teſtation of Mankind. 

| GuarDIan, Vol. II. No. 88. 


The noble Genius of Virgil would have been ex- 
alted ſtill higher, had he had the Advantage of Chriſ- 
tianity. According to our Scheme of Thoughts, it 
the Word memores in the Front of this Paper were 
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changed into //miles, it would have very much height- 
ened the Motive of Virtue in the Reader. To do 
and t Actions merely to gain Reputation, 
Se name to Poſterity, is a vicious Appe- 


| tite, and will certainly enſnare the Perſon who is 


moved by it, an ſome Occaſions, into a falſe Delicacy 
for fear of Reproach; and at others, into Artifices 
which taint his Mind, though they may enlarge his 
Fame. The Endeavour to make Men like you, ra- 
ther than mindful of you, is not ſubject to ſuch ill 
| Conſequences, but moves with its Reward in its own 
Hand; or, to ſpeak more in the Language of the 
World, a Man with this Aim as happy is asa Man in an 
Office, that is paid out of Money under his own Di- 
retion. There have been very worthy Examples of 
this Self- deny ing Virtuc among us in this Nation; but 
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I do not know of a nobler Example in this Vaſte, than 
1 that of the late Mr, Reyle, who founded a Lecture for 
che Pra of the Chriſtian Religion againſt Atheifts, and 
} other notaricus Iufidelt. The Reward of perpetual Me- 
mory amongſt Men, which might poſſibly have ſome 


W | Share in this ſublime Charity, was certainly conſi- 


dered but in a ſecond Degree; and Mr. B:yle had it in 
his Thoughts to make Men 1mitate him, as well as 
ſpeak of him, when he was gone off our Stage. 
The World has received much Good from this In- 
{ fiitution; and the noble Emulation of great Men on 
| the inexhauſtible Subject of the Eflence, Praiſe and 
Attributes of the Deity, has had the natural Effect, 
which always attends this Kind of Contemplaticn ; to 
vit, that he who writes upon it with a ſincere Heart, 
very eminently excels whatever he has produced on 
any other Occaſion. It eminently appears from this 
Obſervation, that a particular Bleſſing has been be- 
| towed on this Lecture. This great Philoſopher pro- 
rided for us, after his Death, an employment not only 
| fuitable to our Condition, but to his own at the ſame 
Time. It is a Sight fit for Angels, to behold the Bene 
| 2 ol the Perſons obliged, not — in different 
ces, but under different Beings, employed in the 
lame Work. | * * 955 
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This worthy Man ſtudied Nature, and traced all 


her Ways to thole of her unfearchable Author. When 
he had tound him, he gave this Bounty for the Praiſe 
and Contemplation of him. To one who has not 
run through regular Courtes of philoſophical Inqui- 
ries (the other learned Labourers in this Vineyard will 


forgive me) I cannot but principally recommend the 
Bock, intitled, Phyſico Theology; printed for Willian 


Inis in St. Paul's Church Yard. _ 

It is written by Mr. Derham, Rector of Upminſter in 
Tex. I do not know what Upminſter is worth; but 1 
am fure, had I the beſt Living in England to give, 1 
ſhould not think the Addition of it ſufficient Acknow- 
ledgement of his Merit, efpecially ſince I am in- 
formed, that the Simplicity of his Life is agreeable to 
his uſctul knowledge and Learning. 


The Praiſe of this Author ſeems to me to be the 


great Perſpicuity and Method which render his Work 
intelligible and pleaſing to People who are Strangers to 
ſuch Inquirics, as well as to the Learned. It is a very 


defirable Entertainment to find Occaſions of Pleaſure 


and Satislaction in thoſe Objects and Occurrences 
which we have ail our Lives, perhaps, overlooked, or 
beheld without exciting any Reflections that made us 
wiſer or happier. Ihe plain good Man does, as with a 
Wand, ſuo us the Wonders and Spectacles in all Na- 
ture, and the particular Capacities with which all liu- 
ing Creatures are endowed for their ſeveral Ways of 
Life ; how the Organs of Creatures are made accord- 
ing to the diiterent Paths in which they are to move, 
and provide for themſelves and Families; whether 
they are to creep, to leap, to ſwim, to fly, to walk; 
whether they are to inhabit the Bowels of the Earth, 
the Coverts of the Woods, the muddy or clear Streams, 
to howl in Foreſts, or converſe in Cities. All Lite, 
from that of a Worm to that of a Man, is explained; 
and, as I may fo ſpeak, the wondrous Works of the 
Creation, by the Obſervations of this Author, lie be- 
fore us as Objects that create Love and Admiration, 
which, without ſuch Explications, ſtrike us only with 
Confuſion and Amazement. ä hs 
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The Man who, before be had this Book, dreſſed and 
went out to loiter and gather up ſomething to entertain 
a Mind too vacant, no longer needs News to give him- 
ſell Amuſement ; the very Air he breathes ſuggeſts 
abundant Matter for his Thoughts. He will conſider 
that he has begun another Day of Life, to breathe with 
all other Creatures in the ſame Maſs of Air, Vapours 


| end Clonds, which ſurround our Globe; and of all 


the numberleſs Animals that live by receiving momen- 
tary Life, or rather momentary and new Reprieves 


| from Death, at their Noſtrils, he only ſtands erect, 


conſcious and contemplative of the Benetaction, 

A Man who 1s nat capable of philoſophical Reflec- 
tions from his own Education, will be as much pleaſed 
as with any other good News which he has not before 
heard: "The Agitations of the Wind, and the Falling 
of the Rains, are what are abſolutely neceſſary for his 
Welfare and Accommodation. This kind of Reader 
will behold the Light with a new Joy, and a fort of 
reaſonable Rapture: He will be led from the Append- 
ages which attend and ſurround our Globe, to the 


{| Contemplation of the Globe itſelf, the Diſtribution of 


the Earth and Waters, the Variety and Quantity of all 
Things provided for the Uſes of our World: Then 
will his Contemplation, which was too diffuſe | and ge- 
neral, be let down to Particulars, to different voils and 
Moulds, to the Beds of Minerals and Stones, into Ca- 


verns and Volcanos, and then again to the Tops of 
Mountains, and then again to the Fields and Valleys. 


When the Author has acquainted his Reader with 
the Place of his Abode, he informs him of his Capa- 
city to male himſelf eaſy and happy in it, by the Gift 
of Senſes, by their ready Organs, by ſhowing bim the 
Structure of thoſe Organs, the Diſpoſition of the Far 


for the Receipt of Sounds, of the Noſtril for Smell, the 


Tongue for Taſte, th: Nerves to avoid Harms by our 

Feeling, and the Eye by our Sight. | 
The whole Work is concluded (as it is the Sum of 

fifteen Sermons in proof of the Exiſtence of the Deity) 


with Reflections which apply each diſtinct Part of it to 
m End, for which the Author may hope to be rewarded 


2 with 
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with an Immortality much more to be defired, than 


that of remaining in eternal Honour among all the 
Sons of Men. | 


| Cictxo's Letters to bis Wife. 


Tur Wits of this Iſland, for above fifty Years 
paſt, inſtead of correcting the Vices of the Age, have 
done all they could to inflame them. Marriage has 
been one of the common 'Topics of Ridicule that every 


Stage Scribbler hath found his Account in; for when. 


ever there is an Occaſion for a Clap, an impertinent 
feſt upon Matrimony is ſure to raiſe it. 'This hath 
been attended with very pernicions Conſequences, 


Many a Country Squire, upon his fetting up for a 
Man of the Icon, has gone Home in the Gaiety of 
his Heart, and beat his Wife. A kind Huſband hath 
been looked upon as a Clown, and a good Wite as 
a domeſtic Animal, unfit for the Company or Con- | 
verſation of the Bean-Moande. In ſhort, ſeparate Beds, 


filent Tables, and ſolitary Homes, have been in- 
troduced by your Men of Wit and Pleaſure of the 


Age 


lar Care to put an honeſt Father of a Family in Coun- 


tenance, and endeavour to remove all the Evils out 


of that State of Life which 1s either the moſt 
or moſt miſerable that a Man can be placed in. In 
order to this, let us, if you pleaſe, conſider the Wits 


and well-bred Perſons of former Times. I have 


ſhown in another Paper, that Pliny, who was a Man 
of the greateſt Genius, as well as of the firſt Quality 
of his ; did not think it below him to be a kind 


Huſband, and to treat his Wife as a Friend, Compa- 


nion, and Counſellor. I ſhall give the like Inftance 
of another, who in all Reſpects was a much greater 
Man than Pliny, and hath writ a whole Book of Let- 
ters to his Wife. They are not ſo full of Turns as 


thoſe tranſlated out of the former Author, who writes | 


vey 


| : 4 | | | 
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* I ſhall always make it my Bufineſs to ſtem the 
Torrents of Prejudice and Vice, I ſhall take particu- 


Pr 
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very much like a Modern, but are full of that beau- 
tiful Simplicity which is 7 24 natural, and is 
the diſtinguiſhing Character of the beſt ancient Wri- 
ters. The Author I am ſpeaking of, is Cicero, who, 
in the following Paſſages which I have taken out of 
his Letters, ſhows, that he did not think it inconſiſt- 


| ent with the Politeneſs of his Manners, or the Great- 


neſs of his Wiſdom, to ſtand upon Record in his do- 
meſtic Character. 


* Theſe Letters were written in a Time when he was 
| baniſhed from his Country, by a Faction that then 


prevailed at Rome. 
Cicero to TrazxTIA, 


w 


| * I learn from the Letters of my Friends, as well 
as from common rt, that you give incredible 

| Proofs of Virtue and Fortitude, 3 are in- 
defatigable in all Kinds of good offices. How 


py a Man am I, that a Woman of your Virtue, Con- 
ancy, Honour, and Good-naturc, ſhould fall into 


ſo great Diſtreſſes upon my Account! and that my 


dear Tulliala ſhould be ſo much afflicted for the Sake 
of a Father with whom ſhe had once ſo much Reaſon 
to be pleaſed! How can I mention little Cicers, whoſe 
firſt Knowledge of Things gen with the Senſe K 
his own Miſery! If all this had happened by the De- 
crees of Fate, as you would kindly perſuade me, I 


could have borne it: but, alas! it is all befallen me 
by my own Indiſcretion, who thought I was beloved 


by thoſe that envied me, and did not join with them 


| who fought my Friendſhip.— At Jon, ſince my 


Friends bid me hope, I ſhall take Care of my Health, 

fe Benefit of your affectionate Ser- 
vices. Plancius hopes we may ſome Time or other 
come together into Italy. If ever I live to fee that 
Day, if I ever return to your dear Embraces, in 
ſhort, if ever I again recover you and myſelf, I ſhall 


think our conjugal Fiety very well rewarded. —As for 
L'3 | 


3 what 
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what you write to me about ſelling your Filate, con- 
tider, (my dear Terentia) confider, alas! what would 
be the Eveat'of it. If our preſent Fortune continues 
to oppreſs us, what will become of our pcor Boy! 
My 'I cars flow fo faſt, that I am not able to write 
any farther; and I would not willingly make you 
weep with imc.—Let us take Care not to undo the 
Child that is already undone. It we can leave him 
_ any thing, a ittle Vircue will keep him from Want, 
and a little Fortune raiſe him in che World. Mind 
vour Health, and let me know frequertly what you 
are doiug.— Nrnember me to Talliaa and Cicers,” 
II. 

P not fancy that I write longer Letters to any 
one than to yourſelf, unle's when I chance to receive 
a longer Letter from another, which I am indiſ 
bly obliged to anſw er in every Particular. The Truth 
of it is, IJ have no Subject for a Letter at preſent; 
and as my Aiiairs now ſtand, there is nothing more 
painful to me than writing. As for you, and our 
dear Yulliila, I cannot write to you without Ahun- 

dance of "Tears; for I ſee both of you miſerable, 
whom I always wiſhed to be happy, and whom I ought 
to have made fo.—I mutt a-\knowledge, you have 
done every Thing for me with the utmoſt Fortitude, 
and the utmoſt Affection; nor indeed is it more than 
expected from you; though at the ſame Time it 182 
great Aggravation of my ill Fortune, tliat the Afflic- 
tions I ſulfer can be relieved only by thoſe which you 
undergo for my Sake. For honeſt Falrius has wilt- 
ten me a Letter, which I could not read without 
weeping very bitterly ; wherein he gives me an Ace 
count of the public Proceſſion which you have made 
for me at Rome. Alas! my deareſt Life, muſt then 
Terentia, the Darling of my Soul, whoſe Favour and 
Recommendations have been ſo often ſought by others 
 —mukk my Terentia droop under the Weight of Sor- 
row, appear in the Habit of a- Mourner, pour out 
Floods of Tears, and all this for my ſake; _— 
| | U 
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Sake, who have undone my Family, by confulting 
the Safety of others! — s tor what you write abour 
{cllinz your Houſe, I am vir nuch aulicted, that 
what is laid out upon my Account may any way re- 

duce vou to Mifery and Want. Ii we can bring about 
our Deſign, we may indeed r-cover every thing; but 
if Fortune perils in — us, how can I think 
of your ſac: eiog! lor me the pur Kemainder of Four 
Poiſeſſions? No, ray deareſt Ile, let me beg you to 
let thoſe bear my Expences wioare able, and perhaps 
willing to do it; and if you ald lie your Love to 


me, do not injure your Health, witch is already t6o 
much impaired. You preſent your 1f before my Ex es 
Day and Night; I fee yuu lab arte amidit innumer- 
able Difficulties; I am alia) id Jer you thoulki flak under 
them; but I fad 3 in och all the (21+:Liications that are 
necefiary to ſupport von: Ee fore there _ to cheriih 
your Meath, that you mar em, ©. te Kad of your 
Hopes and your Endeay ours. 3 my Teren- 
105 my Heart " Deſire, — 


% ARISTOCRITUS hath delivered to me three of 
our Letters, which I have almoſt defaced with my 
ears. Oh! my Terentia, I am conſumed with 
Grief, and feel the Weight of your Sutferings more 


than of my own. I am more miſerable than you are, 


notwithſtanding you are very much fo; and that for 
this Reaſon, becauſe, though our Calamity is com- 
mon, it is my Fault that brought it upon us. I ought 
to have died rather than have been driven out of the 
City: I am therefore overwhelmed not only with 
Grief, but with Shame. I am aſhamed, that I did 
not do my utmoſt for the beit of Wives, and the 
Ceareſt of Children. You are ever preſent before my 
Eves in your Mourning, your AMiction, and your 
Sickneſs; Amidſt all Which, there ſcarce appears to 
me the jleat Glimmering of Hope — However, as long 
as you hope, I will not © deſpair, —1 will do what you 
adviſe me. I have returaed my Thanks to thoſe 

L 4 Frie..ds 
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Friends whom you mentioned, and have let them 
know, that you have acquainted me with their good 
Offices. I am ſenſible of Pos extraordinary Zeal and 
Endeavours to ſerve me. Oh! would the Gods grant 
that you and I might live together in the Enjoyment 
of ſuch a Son-in-Law, and of our dear Children.— 


As for what you write of your coming to me, if I de. 
ure it, I would rather you ſhould be where you are, 


becauſe I know you are my principal _ at Rome, 
If you ſucceed, I ſhall come to you: If not—Bur 1 
need fay no more. Be careful of your Health, and be 


aſſured, that nothing is, or ever was, fo dear to me 
as yourſelf, harewel, my Terentia; I fancy that I 


tee you, and therefore cannot command my Weakneſs 
ſo tar as to reiruin from Tears.” N 


IV. 


I do not write to you as often as I might, becauſe, 
notwithſtanding I am aMiRed at all Times, I am quite 


overcome with Sorrow whilſt I am writing to you, 


or reading any Letters that I receive from you.—lf 
theſe Evils are not to be removed, I muit deſire to ſee 
you, my deareſt Life, as ſoon as poſſible, and to die 
in your Embraces; ſince neither the Gods, whom you 
always religiouſly worſhipped, nor the Men whoſe 
Good | always promoted, have rewarded us accordi 

to our Deferts.—What a diſtreſſed Wretch am 1! 
Should I aſk a weak Woman, oppreſſed with Cares 
and Sickneſs, to come and live with me; or ſhallI 
nat aſk her? Can I live without you? But I find1 
muſt. If there be any Hopes of my Return, help it 
forward, and promote it as much as you are able. 
But if all that is over, as I fear it is, find out ſome 
Way or other of coming to me. This you may be 


| ſure of, that I ſhall not look upon myſelf as quite un- 
done whilſt you are with me. But what will become 


of Tulliala? You muſt look to that; I muſt confeſs, 
I am entirely at a Loſs about her. Whatever happens, 
we muſt take Care of the Reputation and Marriage of 
that dear unfortunate Girl. As for Cicero, he nou 

ye 
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live in my Boſom, and in my Arms, I cannot write 
any farther, my Sorrows will not let me—Support 
urſelf, my dear Terentia, as well as you are able. 
e have lived and flouriſhed together amidſt the 
ateſt Honours: It is not our Crimes, but our Vir- 
tues that have diſtreſſed us. Take more than ordinary 
Care of your Health? I am more afflicted with your 
Sorrows than my own. Farewel, my Terentia, thou 
deareſt, faithfulleſt, and beſt of Wives. | 


Methinks it is a Pleaſure to ſee this great Man ia 
his Family, who makes ſo different a Figure in the 
Forum or Senate of Rome. Every one admires the 
Orator and the Conſul; but for my Part, I eſteem the 
Huſband and the Father. His private Character, 
wit) all the little Weakneſſes of Humanity, is as 
amiable, as the Figure he makes in public is awful 
and majeſtic. But at the ſame Time that I love to 
ſurpriſe ſo great an Author in his private Walks, and 
to furvey him in his moſt familiar Lights, I think it 
would be barbarous to form to ourſelves any Idea of 
Mean- ſpiritedneſs from thoſe natural ings of his 
Heart, and diſburthening of his Thoughts to a Wife. 
He has written ſeveral other Letters to the fame 
Perſon, but none-with ſo great Paſſion as theſe of 
which I have given the foregoing Extracts. 3 

It would be IIl- nature, not to acquaint the Exgliþ 
Reader, that his Wife was ſucceſsful in her Solicita- 
tions for this great Man, and ſaw her Huſband return 
to the Honours of which he had been deprived, with 
all the Pomp and Acclamation that uſually attended 


the greateſt 'Triumph. | | 
| TaTLER, Vol. III. No. 159. 


CLEANLINESS 


I; a Mark of politeneſs. It is univerſally agreed 
upon, that no aA 4 unadorned with this W. can 
go into Company without giving a manifeſt Offence. 
The eafier or higher any one's Fortune is, this Duty 

L 5 | riſes 
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riſes proportionably. The different Nations of the 
World are as much diſtinguiſhed by their Cleanlineſs, 
as by their Arts and Sciences. The more any Coun- 


try is civilized, the more they conſult this Part of 


Politeneſs. We need but compare our Ideas of a 


Female Hottento? and an Ergliſþ Beauty, to be 


ſatisfied of the Truth of what hath been advanced. 


i 


o 
* 


In the next Place, Cleanlineſs may be ſaid to be 


the Foſter Mother of Love. Beauty indeed moſt 
commonly produces that paſſion in the Mind, but 


.Cleanlineſs preſerves it. An indifferent Face aud Per- 


fon, kept in perpetual Neatneſs, has won many a 
Heart fo 


m a pretty Slattern. Age itſelf is not una- 


; miable, while it is preſerved clean and unſullied: like 


2 Piece of Metal conſtantly kept ſmooth and bright, 


we look on it with more Pleaſure than on a new veſ- 
fel which is cankered with ruft. 


I might obſerve farther, that, as Cleanlineſs ren- 
ders us agreeable to others, ſo it makes us eaſy to 
ourſelves; that it is an excellent Preſervative of 


Health,; and that ſeveral Vices deſtructive both to 


Mind and Body, are inconſiſtent with the Habit of 
it. But theſe Reflections I ſhall leave to the Leiſure 


of my Readers, and ſhall obſerve in the third Place, 


2 naturally inſpires refined Sentiments and Pa | 


that it bears a great Analogy with Purity of Mind, 


ns. | 
We find from Experience, that through the Preva- 


lence of Cuſtom, the moſt vicious actions loſe their 


Horror, by being made familiar to us. On the con- 
trary, thoſe who live in the Neighbourhood of good 
Examples, fly from the firſt Appearances of hat is 
ſhocking. It fares with us much aſter the ſame Man- 
ner, as our Ideas. Our Senſes, which ore the Inlets 
to all the Images conveyed to the Mir, can only 


tranſmit the Impreſſion of ſuch Thin 3s as uſually fur- 


round them. So that pure and untullicd Thoughts 


are naturally ſugg ſted to the Mind by thoſe Objects 


that perpetually encompaſs us, when they are beauti- 
ful and clegant in their kind, DO 1 


„ 
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Tn the Eaſt, where the Warmth of the Climate 
makes Cleanliaeſs more immediately necoſſary than in 
colder C: zuntries, it is made one part of their Reli- 


gion. he Fear? La, (and the Mahan tan, which 


1 {ome Things copies atter it) is fill-d with Bachin 
Purtfications, and other Kites of the like Noture. 

Though there is the abcve-nained con entent Reaſon 
to be a:11gned for theſe Cere onies, the chief Inten- 
tion undoubtedly was to typify inward Purity and 
Cleanlineſs of Heart by thoſe outward Waſhings. 
We read ſeveral Injunttions of this Kind in the Book 
of Deuteronomy, which confirm this I'ruth; and which 
are but ill accounted ſor by ſaying as ſome do, that 
they were Caly inſtituted tor Convenience in the De- 
ſert, which otherwiſe could not have been habitable 
for ſo many years. 

1 {ball conclude this Effay with a Story which: I 5 
have ſomewhere read in an Account of Mahrometan 
Superſtitions. 

A Der<ife of great Sanctityv one 1 had the 
Mislfortune, as he took up a Cryital Cup, which was 
conſecrated to the Prophet, to let it tall upon the 
Ground, aad daſh it in Pieces. His Son coming in 
ſome ine after, he ſtretched out his Hand to bleſs 
him, as his Manner was every Morning; but the 
Youtl going out, ſcumbled over the Threſhold, and 
broke his Arm. s the old Man wondered at theſe 
Events, a Caravan paſſed by in its Way from Mecca. 
The Der iſe approached it to beg a Pleſſing; but, as 
he troked one cf the holy Ca une, he e a 
Kick from the Bealt, that ſorelr bruiſed him. His 
Sorrow and Amazement increaſed u, don him, till he 
recollected, that through Hurry and Inadvertency he 
had that Morning came abroad without waihing his 
Hands. | 

SpP:CTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. zr. 


CoMMUEncF. 


I is no ilace in the Town wiich I fo much 
tore to frequent as the Rayal Exchange. It gives me 
| L 6 a ſecret | 
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_ a ſecret Satisfaction, and, in ſome Meaſure, gratifies 
my Vanity, as I am an Exgliſtman, to ſee fo rich an 
Aﬀembly of Countrymen and Foreigners conſulti 
together upon the private Buſineſs of Mankind, and 
making this Metropolis a Kind of Emporium for the 

whole Earth. I muſt confeſs I look u Hi 

| Cong to be a great Council, in which Tes 0 

rable Nations have their Repreſentatives. Factors in 
the trading World are what Ambaſſadors are in the 
litic World ; they negociate Affairs, conclude 

Treaties, and maintain a good Correſpondence be- 
tween thoſe wealthy Sacieties of Men that are divided 
from one another by Seas and Oceans, or live on the 
different Extremities of a Continent. I have often 
been pleaſed to hear Diſputes adjuſted between an In- 
habitant of Japan, and an Alderman of London, or 
to ſee a Subject of the Great Mogul entering into a 

League with one of the Czar of Muſcovy. I am in- 

finitely delighted in mixing with theſe ſeveral Minif- 
ters of Commerce, as they are diſtinguiſhed by their 
different Walks and different Languages. Sometimes 
T am juſtled among a Body of Armenians; ſometimes 
J am loſt in a Crowd of Jexws; and ſometimes make 
one in a Group of Dutchmen. I am a Dane, Swede, 
or Frenchman, at different Times ; or rather fancy 
myſelf like the old Philoſopher, who, upon being aſked 
what Countryman he was, replied, that he was a Ci- 

tizen of the World. | | 
Though I very frequently viſit this buſy Multitude } 
of People, I am known to nobody there but my Friend 

Sir Andrcxv, who often ſmiles upon me as he fees me 
buſtling in the Crowd, but at the ſame Time con- 

' nives at my Preſence without taking any farther No- 
tice of me. I here is indeed a decking of Egpyt, 
who juſt knows me by Sight, having formerly remit- 
ted me ſome Money to Grand Cairo; but, as I am 
not verſed in the modern Copzick, our Conferences go 
no farther than a Pow and a Grimace. 1 

This grand Scene of Buſineſs gives me an infinite 
Variety of ſolid and ſubſtantial Entertainments. As 
I am a great Lover of Mankind, my Heart naturally 
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overflows with Pleaſure at the Sight of a proſperous 
and happy Multitude, inſomuch that at many public 
Solemnities I cannot forbear expreſſing my Joy with 
Tears that have ftolen down my Cheeks. For this 


Reaſon I am wonderfully delighted to ſee ſuch a Body 


of Men thriving in their own private Fortunes, and 
at the ſame Time promoting public Stock ; or, 
in other Words, raifing Eſtates for their own Fami- 
lies, by bringing into their Country whatever is 


wanting, and carrying out of it whatever is ſuper- 


fluous. 
Nature ſeems to have taken a particular Care to 


diſſeminate her Bleflings among the different Regions 
of the World, with an Eye to this mutual intercourſe 


and Traffic among Mankind, that the Natives of the 
ſeveral Parts of the Globe might have a Kind of De- 


ce upon one another, and be united gy 
their common Intereſts. Almoſt every Degree 


rows in one Country, and the Sauce in another. 

Fruits of Portugal are corrected by the Products 
of Barbadies. The Infuſion of a China Plant ſweet- 
ened with the Pith of an- Indian Cane. The ny 
pine Iſlands give a Flavour to our European Bowls. 
The ſingle Dreſs of a Woman of 2 is often the 
Product of an hundred Climates. e Muff and the 
Fan come together from the different Ends of the Earth. 
The Scarf is ſent from the Torrid Zone, and the 


Tippet from beneath the Pole. The Brocade Pet- 


ticoat riſes out of the Mines of Peru, and the 
Diamond Necklace out of the Bowels of Hindiſtan. 
If we confider our own Country in its natural 
Proſpect, without any of the Benefits and Advan- 
tages of Commerce, what a barren uncomfortable 
Spot of Earth falls to our Share! Natural Hiſtorians 
tell us, that no Fruit grows originally among us, 


beſides Hips and Haws, Acoras and Pig-Nuts, with 


other Delicacies of the like Nature: That our Cli- 


mate of itſelf, and without the Aſſiſtance of Art, can 


make no farther Advances towards a Plum than to a 
Sloe, and carries an Apple to no greater — 
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than a Crab: That our Melons, our Peaches, our 
Figs, our Apricots, and Cherries, are Strangers amon 
us, imported in different Ages, and naturalized ig 
our Exg/i/5 Gardens; and that they would all dege- 
nerate and fall away into the "Traſh of our own 
Country, if they were wholly neglected by the Plan. 
ter, and left to the Mercy of our Sun and Soil. Nor 
has T-affic more enriched our vegetable World, than 
it has improved the whole Face of Nature among us. 
Our Ships are laden with the Harveſt of every Cl 
mate: our Tables are ſtored with Spices, and Oils, 


and Wines: cur Rooms arc filled with Pyramids of 


| China, and ade ned with the Work:manſhip of Japan: 
our Morning's Dri: ht comes to us from the remoteſt 
Corners of the Ear! repair our Bodies by the 
Drugs of America, a poſe ourfelves under Indian 


Canopies. My Frier dir drew calls the Vineyard 


of France our Gardens; the Spice Iſlands our Hot- 


beds; the I our K Weavers and the Chineſe - 


our Potters. Nature indeed furniſhes us with the bare 
Neceſſaries of Life; but Trafic gives us a great 
Variety of what is uſeful, and at the ſame Time 
ſupplies us with every Thing that is convenient and 


ornamental. Nor is it the lealt Part of this our 


 Hivpinzfs, that while we enjoy the remoteſt Pro- 
duct, of the North and South, we are free from 


thoſ s tremities of Weather whieh give them 
Bir: That our Eyes are refreſhed with the green 


Fields of Britain, at the ſame Time that our Pa- 
lates are feaſted with Fruits that riſe between the Tro- 
1 . H 
, Fe ſtheſe Reaſon. there are not more uſeful Mem- 
bers ir a Commonwealth than Merchants. They knit 
Mankind together in a mutual Intercourſe of good 
Offices, diſtribute the Gifts of Nature, find Work 
for the Poor, and Wealth to the Rich, and Ma;nificence 
to the Great. Our Egli Merchant converts the 
Tin of his own Country into Gold, and exchanges 
his Wool for Rubics. Ihe Mahometars' are clothed 
in our Brit Manufacture, and the Inhabitants 3 
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the frozen Zone warmed with the Fleeces of our 


Sheep. 

When I have been upon the Change, I have often 
fancied one of our old Kings ſtanding in Perſon, where 
he is repreſented in Effigy, an1 looking down upon the 
wealthy Concourſe of People with which that Place is 
every Day filled. In this Caſe how would he be ſur- 
priſed to hear all the Languages of Europe ſpoken in 
this little Spot of his former Dominions, and to ſee 
ſo many private Men, who in his Time would have 


been the Vaſſals of ſome powerful Baron, negociating 


like Princes for greater Sums of Money than were 
formerly to be met with in the Royal Treaſury ! 


| Trade, without enlarging the Brizz4 Territories, has 


given us a kind of additional Empire: It has multi- 
lied the number of the Rich, made our Landed Eſtates 
infinitely more valuable than they were formerly, and 
added to them an Acceſſion of other Eftates as valuable 
a the Lands themſelves. | 

SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 69. 


Common Pravir. 


Tur well- reading of the Common Prayer is of ſo 
great Importance, and ſo much neglected, that I take 
the Liberty to offer to your Conſideration ſome Parti- 
culars on that Subjet: And what more worthy your 
Obſervation than this? A Thing ſo public and of 
ſo high Conſequence. It is indeed wonderful, that 
the frequent Exerciſe of it ſhould not make the Per- 
formers of that Duty more expert in it. I his Inabi- 
lity, as I conceive, proceeds from the l1.tle Care that is 
taken of their Reading, while Boys and at Echool, 
where, when they have got into Latin, they are locked 
upon as above Exg , che Reading of which is wholly 
neglected, or at Laſt read to very little purpoſe, with- 
out any due Obſervations made to them of the proper 
Accent and Manner of Reading : By this Means they 
have acquired ſuch ill habits as will not eaſily be re- 
moved, The only Way that I know of to remedy 

thi 
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this, is to propoſe ſome Perſon of great Ability that 


way as a Pattern for them; Example being moſt ef. | 


fectual to convince the Learned, as well as inſtruct the 
You muſt know, Sir, I have been aconftant Fre. 
> ay of the Service of the Church of England for 
ve theſe four Years laſt paſt, and till Sunday was 
Sevennight never diſcovered, to ſc great a Degree, the 
Excellency of the Common Prayer; when, being at St. 
James s, Garlick-Hill Church, I heard the Sermon 
read fo diſtinctly, ſo emphatically, and fo ferventh, 
that it was next to an Impoſſibility to be unattentive, 
My Eyes and my Thoughts could not wander as uſual, 
but were confined to my Prayers: I then conſidered] 
addreſſed myſelf to the Almighty, and not to a beauti- 
ful Face. And when I reflected on my former Per. 
formances of that Duty, I found I had run it over aa 
Matter of Form, in compariſon to the Manner in 
which I then diſcharged it. My Mind was really al. 
feed, and fervent wiſhes accompanied my Words, 
The Confeſſion was read with ſuch a reſigned Humi- 
lity, the — with > ape 3 Autho- 
ity, the Thankſgivings with ſuch a religious Toy, as 
—_ me feel — AﬀeRions of the Mind in 1 * 
ner I never did before. To remedy therefore the 
Grievance above complained of, I humbly propoſe, 
that this excellent Reader, upon the next and 
annual Aſſembly of the Clergy of Sion College, and 
other Conventions, ſhould read Prayers before them: 
For then thoſe that are afraid of ftretching their 
Mouths and ſpoiling their ſoft Voice, will learn to 
read with Clearneſs, Looked and Strength. Others, 
that affect a rakiſh negligent Air by folding their 
Arms, and lolling on their Book, will be taught a de- 
cent Behaviour, and comely Erection of Body. Thoſe 
that read ſo faſt as if impatient of their Work, may 
learn to ſpeak deliberately. There is another ſort of 
Perſons whom I call Pindaric Readers, as being con- 
fined to no ſet Meafure : Theſe pronounce five or fix 
Words with great Deliberation, aud the five or fit, 
ſubſequent ones with as great Celerity ; the firſt part of 


a Sen- 
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| a Sentence with a very exalted Voice, and the latter 


part with a ſubmiſſive one; ſometimes again with one 
fort cf a Lone, and immediately after with a very dif- 
ferent one. Theſe Gentlemen will learn of my ad- 


| mired Reader an Evenneſs of Voice and Delivery. 


And all who are innocent of theſe Affectations, but read 
with ſuch an Indifferency as if * did not under- 


| ſtand the Language, may then be informed of the Art 


of Reading movingly and fervently, how to place 


| the Emphalis, and give the proper Accent to each 


Word, and how to vary the Voice according to the 
Nature of the Sentence. There is certainly a very 


| great Difference between the reading a Prayer and a 


azette, which I beg of you to inform a Set of Read- 
ers, who affect, forſooth, a certain Gentleman-like Fa- 


| miliarity of Tone, and amend the Language as they go 
on, ery ing, inſtead of pardonerh and abſlveth, pardons and 


abſolves. Theſe are often pretty claſſical Scholars, and 


| would think it an unpardonable Sin to read Virgil or 
| Mariial with fo little 


aſte as they do divine Service. 
This Indifferency ſeems to me to arife from the En- 
the Imputation of Cant, and the 
falſe Notion of it. It will be proper therefore to trace 
the Original and Signification of this Word. Cant 
is, by — People, derived from one Andrew Cant, 
who, they ſay, was a Preſbyterian Miniſter in ſome il- 
literate part of Scotland, who, by Exerciſe and Uſe had 
obtained the Faculty, alias Gift, of talking in the Pul- 

it in ſuch a DialeR, that it is ſaid he was underſtood 


| by none but his own Congregation, and not by all 


of them. Since Mr. Can!'s Time, it has been under- 


| ftood in a larger Senſe, and fignifies all ſudden Excla- 


mations, Whinings, unuſual Tones, and in fine all 
Praying and Preaching, like the unlearned of the 
Preſbyterians. But I hope a proper elevation of 


Voice, a due Emphaſis and Accent, are not to come 


within this Deſcription : So that our Readers may 
ſtill be as unlike the Preſbyterians as they pleaſe. The 
Diſſenters (I mean ſuch as I have heard) do indeed ele- 
vate their Voices, but it is with ſudden Jumps from 


| tie lower to the higher Part of them; and that with fo 


little 
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little Senſe or Skill, that their Elevation and Cadence 


is Bawliag and Viuttering. "they malte uſe of an Em- 
FPhaſis, but ſo improperly, that it is often placed on 
tome very inignihcant Particle, as upon if or and. 
Now, if che Impropticties have ſo great an Ede on 
the People, as we ice they have, how gteat an Infly- 
ence ould the Seryice of our Church, ontaining the 
best Prayers that ever were compoſcd, and chat in 
Ferns mot i%Hing, moſt humble, and moſt expteſ- 
ve of our Wants, and Dependance on the Object of 
cur Voricip, diſpoſed in molt proper Order, and void 
of a1 Cortution ; what Influence, I ſay, would theſe 
Trap ers Fave, were they delivered with a due Empha. 
ſis and appoſite Rifing and Variation of Voice, the 
$crtence concluded with a gentle Cadence, and, in a 
Word, with tuch an Accent and Turn of Speech as is 

peculiar to Frayer! 5 1 
As the Matter of Worſhip is now managed, in diſ- 
ſenting Congregations, you find inſigniſicant Words 
ard | kraſes raiſed by a lively Vehemence ; in our 
own Churches, the molt exalted Senſe depreciated by a 
diſpaſſionate Indolence. I remember to have heard 
Dr, e ſay, in his Pulpit, of the Common Prayer, 
that, at leaſt, it was as perfect as any thing of human 
Inititution : If the Gentlemen who err in this Kind 
would pleaſe to recolle& the many Pleaſantries they 
have reac! upon thoſe who recite good Things with an 
ill Grace, they would go on to think that what in that 
Cafe is only ridiculous, in themſelves is impious. But 
leaving this to their own Reflections, I ſhall conclude 
this Trouble with what Cz/ar ſaid upon the Irregula- 
rity of Tone in one who read before him, Do you read, ar 
ing? If you fing yen ſing very ill. n 
Srreraronx, Vol. II. No. 147. . 


 _CouPLaisAaNnce. 


I WAS the other Day in Company at my Lady L- 
ard s, when there came in among us their Coufin Jan 
who is oue of thoſe Country *Squires who ſet ww 
plain 
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plain honeſt Gentlemen, who ſpeak their Minds. Toy: 
15, in ſhort, a lixely impudent Clown, and has Wit 
enough to have made him a pleaſant Companicn, had it 
been poliſhed and rectified by Good-mianners. T 9 
had not been a Quarter of an Hour with us, before he 
ſet every one in the Company a bluſhing, by fome 
blunt Queſtion, or unlucky Obſervation. Ile aiked 
the Spark/cr if her Wit had yet got her a Huſband ; and 
told her eldelt Siſter ſhe looked a little wan under the 
Eyes, and that it was tine for her to look about her, it 
ſhe did not deſign to lead Apes in the other World. 
The good Lady Lizard, who ſuffers more than ber 


Daughters on ſuch an Occaſion, defired hor Coufin 


Thomas, with a Smile, not to be fo ſevere on his Rela- 
tions: to which the Booby repli:d, with a rude Coun- 
try Laugh. If I be not miſtaken, Aunt, you were a Mo- 
ther at Fifteen; and why do you expect, that your 
Daughters ſhould be Maids till Five-and-Twenty? 1 
end avoured to divert the Diſcourſe, when, without 
taxing notice of what I ſaid, Mr. [ronfide, ſays he, you 
fill my Couſins Heads with your fine Notions as you call 
them; can you teach them to make a Pudding? I muſt 
confeſs he put me out of Countenance with his Ruftic 
— o that I made ſome Excuſe, and left the 
doom. | 


This Fyllow's Behaviour made me refle& on the 


Uſefulneſs of Complaiſance, to make all Converſation 


agreeable. This, though in itſelf it be ſcarce reck- 
oned in the Number of Moral Virtues, is that which 
gives a Luſtre to every Talent a Man can be poſſeſſed 
of. It was Plats's Advice to an unpoliſned Writer, 

that he ſhould ſacrifice to the Grac-s. In the ſame 
Manner [ would adviſe every Man of Learning, who 


would not appear in the World a mere Scholar, or 


Philoſopher, to make himſelf Ma ter of the Social 
Virtue which I have here mentioned. | 
Complaiſance renders a Superior amiable, an Equal 


agreeable, and an Inferior acerptable. It ſmooths Diſ- 


tinction, ſweetens Converſations, and makes every 
one in the Company pleaſed with himſelf. It pro- 
duces Good-nature and mutual Benevolence, encou- 


rages 
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rages the Timorous, ſoothes the Turhulent, hums- 
nizes the Fierce, and diſtinguiſhes a Society of civi. 
lized Perſons from a Confuſion of Savages. In a 
Word, Complaiſance is a Virtue that blends all Or. 
ders of Men together in a friendly Intercourſe of 
Words and Actions, and is ſuited to that Equality in 
human Nature which every one ought to conſider, ſo 
far as is conſiſtent with the Order and Oeconomy of 
the World. OS | | 
If we could look into the ſecret Anguiſh aud Aﬀic. 
tion of every Man's Heart, we ſhould often find, that 
more of it ariſes from little imaginary Diſtreſſes, ſuch 
as Checks, Frowns, Contradictions, Expreſſions of 
Contempt, and (what Shake/peare reckons among other 
| Kvils under the Sun) | 


r 
The Inſalence of Office, and the Spurns 
| That patient Merit of th' unworthy takes, 


than from the more real Pains and Calamities of Life, 
The only Method to remove theſe imaginary Difſtreſſs 
as much as poſſible out of human Life, would be the 
univerſal Practice of ſuch an ingenious Complaiſance 
as I have been here deſcribing, 9 h, as it is a Virtue, 
may be defined to be, A conſtant Endeavour to pleaſe thiſe 
whom we converſe with, ſo far as ue may do it im- 
cently, I ſhall here add, that I know nothing ſo effec- 
tual to raiſe a Man's Fortune as Complaiſance, which 
recommends more to the Favour of the Great, than 
Wit, Knowledge, or any other Talent whatever. I 
find this Confideration very prettily illuſtrated by a 
little wild Arabian Tale, which I ſhall here abridge, 
for the ſa e of my Reader, after having again warned 
bim, that I do not recommend to him ſuch an imper- 
tinent or vicious Complaiſance as is not conſiſtent with 
Honour and Integrity. | 
& Schacabac _ reduced to great Poverty, and hav- | 

ing eat nothing for two Days together, made a Vit 

* to a noble Barmecide in 1 * who was very hoſpi- 
5 table, but withal a great Humouriſt. The 2 

| | i 
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« cide was fitting at his Table, that ſeemed ready co- 
« yered for an Entertainment. Upon hearing Scha- 


 « cabac's Complaint, he deſired hun to fit down and 


« fall on; He then gave him an empty Plate, and 
« aſked him how he liked his Rice Soup ? Schacabac, 


„who was a Man of Wit, and reſolved to comply 


« with the Barmecide in all his Humours, told him it 


| as Admirable, and at the ſame time, in Imitation 
of the other, lifted up the empty Spoon to his 
„ Mouth with great Pleaſure. Ihe Barmecide then 


« aſked him if he ever ſaw whiter Bread? Schacaber, 


| © who ſaw neither Bread nor Meat, If I did not like it, 
| © you may be ſure, ſays he, I ſhould not eat fo hear- 


« tily of it. You oblige me mightily replied the Bar- 
« mecid-, pray let me help you to this leg of a Gooſe. 
« Schacavec reached out his Plate, and received no- 
„thing on it with great Chearfulneſs. As he was 


eating very heartily on this mighty imaginary Gooſe, 
and crying up the Sauce to the Skies, the Barmecide 


« defired him to keep a Corner of his Stomach for a 


« roaſted Lamb fed with Piſtacho Nuts; and after 


« having called for it as though it had really been 
« ſerved up, Here is a Diſh, ſays he, that you will ſee 


| © at nobody's Table but my own. Schacabac was 


« wonderfully dclighted with the Taſte of it, which is 


like nothing, ſays he, I ever eat before, Several 


« other nice Diſhes were ſerved up in Idea, which 
„ both of them commended, and feated on after the 


„ fame Manner. This was followed by an inviſible 
 * Deffert, no Part of which delighted Schacabac fo 


© much as a certain Lozenge, which the Barmecide told 
« him was a Sweetmeat of his own Invention. Scha- 
* cabac at length, being courteoully reproached by 
the Barmecide, that he had no Stomach, and that he 


eat nothing, and at the ſame time, being tired with 
40 moving his Jaws up and down to no Purpoſe, detired 


to be excuſed, for that really he was ſo full he could 


| « not eat a Bit more. Come then, ſays the Barmecide, 
the Cloth ſhall be removed, and you ſhall tafte of 


“ my Wines, which, I may ſay without Vanity, are 
then filled both their Glaſſes 


66 out 
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% out of an empty Decanter. Schacabac would ham 
« excuſed himſelf from drinking ſo much at once, he. 
« cauſe he ſaid he was a little quarrelſome in his Li- 
% quor; however being preſt to it, he pretended to 
take it off, having before-hand praiſed the Colour, 
« and afterwards the Flavour. Being plied with two 
. or three other imaginary Bumpers ot itterent Wines, 
_ «equally delicious, and a little vexed with this fantaſ- 
« tic Treat, he pretended to g row fluſtered, and gave 
the Barmecide a good Box on the Ear: but immedi. 
« ately recovering himſelf, Sir, ſays he, I beg ten 
e thouſand Pardons, but I told you betore, that it 
« was my Misfortune to be quarrelſome in my Drink, 
«© "The Parmecide could not but Smile at the Humour 
« of his Gueſt, and inſtead of being angry at him, I 
« find, fays he, thou art a complaiſant Fellow, and de- 
« ſerveſt to beentertained in my Houſe. Since thou 
«© canſt accommodate thyſelf to my Humour, we will 
nov eat together in good earneſt. Upon whichcal- 
« ling for his Supper, the Rice-Soup, the Gooſe, the Piſ. 
« ſtacho Lamb, the ſeveral other nice Diſhes, with the 
« Deſſert, the Lozenges, and all the Variety of Perfan 
«© Wines were ſerved up ſucceſſively, one after another; 
„ and Schacabac was feaſted in Reality, with thoſe 


% very Things which he had before been entertained. 


with in Imagination. | | 
| 1 GVUARDIAx, Vol. II. No. 162. 


Conjucal AFFECTION, 


| I WAS walking about my Chamber this Morning in a 


very gay Humour, when I ſaw a Coachſtopat my Door, 
and a Youth about Fifteen alighing out of it, whom 
I perceived to be the eldeſt Son of my Boſom Friend, 
that I gave ſome Account cf in my Faper of the 17 

of the laſt Month. I felt a ſenſible Tlezfure ing in 


me at the Sight of him, my Acqua! itance having be- 


gun with his Father when he was jut ſuch a Soiphng, 
and about that vy Age. Vhen be cane up to me, 
he took me by the Hand, and bur cut uno beat. 


Il was 
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| was extremely moved, and immediately ſaid, Child, 
how does your Father do? He began to reply, My 
Mother—But could not go on for weeping. I went 
down with him into the Coach, and gathered out of 
him, that bis Mother was then dying, and that while 
the holy Man was doing the laſt Offices to her, he 
had taken that Time to come and call me to his Fa- 
ther, (who he ſaid) would certainly break his Heart 
if did not go and comfort him. The Child's Diſ- 
cretion in coming to me of his own Head, and the 
Tenderneſs he ſhowed for his Parents, would have 
quite overpowered me, had I not reſolved to fortify 
mvſelf for the ſeaſonable Performances of thoſe Du- 
ties which I owed to my Friend. As we were going, 
could not but reflect upon the Character of that ex- 
cellent Woman, and the Greatneſs of his Grief for 
the Loſs of one who has ever been the Support to him 
under all the Afflictions. How (thought I) will he 
he able to bear the Hour of her Death, that could 
not, when I was lately with him, ſpeak of a Sickneſs, 
which was then pait, without Sorrow? We were now 
got pretty far into Veſimiiſter, and arrived at my 
Friend's Houſe. At the Door of it I met Fawmins, 
not without a ſecret Satisfaction to find he had been 
there. I had formerly converſed with him at his own 
Houſe; and as he abounds with that Sort of Virtue 
and Knowledge which makes Religion beautiful, and 
never leads the Converſation into the Violence and 
Rage of Party Diſputes, I liſtened to him with great 
Pleaſure. Our Diſcourſe chanced to be upon the Sub- 
ject of Death, which he treated with ſuch a Strength of 
Reaſon, and Greatneſs of Soul, that inſtead of being 
terrible, it appeared to a Mind rightly cultivated, al- 
together to be contemned, or rather to be defired. 
As I met him at the Door, I ſaw in his Face a certain 
Glowing of Grief and Humanity, heightened with 
an Air of Fortitude and Reſolution, which, as I af- 


terwards found, had ſuch an irrefiſtible Force, as to 


ſuſpend the Pains of the Dying, and the Lamentation 
of the neareſt Friends who attended her. I went up 
airettly to the Room where ſhe lay, and was met at 

| _ the 
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the Entrance by my Friend, who, notwithf T 


his Thoughts had been compoic? a little before, a 
the Sight of me turned wy th Face and wept. The 
little Family of Children renewed the Expreſſions of 
their Sorrow, according to their ſeveral Ages and De. 
ces of Underitanding, The eldeſt Daughter was in 


Tears, buſied in Attendance upon her Mother; othen 
were kneeling about the Bed-ſide: And what troubled 


me molt was, to ſee a little Boy, who was too young 
to know the Reaſon, weeping only becauſe his Siſten 
did. The only one in the Room who ſeemed reſigned 
and comforted, was the dying Perſon. At my Ap. 
— to the Bed-ſide, ſhe told me, with a low 
roken Voice, This is kindly done— Take Care of 
your Friend — do not go from him. She had before 
taken Leave of her Huſband and Children, in a Man- 
ner proper for ſo ſolemn a Parting, and with a Grace. 
ſulneſs peculiar to a Woman of her Character. My 
Heart was torn to Pieces to fee the Huſband on one 


Side, ſuppreſſing and keeping down the 1 


his Grief, for fear of diſturbing her in her laſt 
ments; and the Wife even at that time concealing the 
Pains ſhe endured, for fear of increaſing his Aﬀic- 
tion, She kept her Eyes upon him for ſome Moments 
after ſhe grew fpeechleſs, and ſoon after cloſed them 
for ever. In the Moment of her Departure, my 
Friend (who had thus far commanded himſelf) gave a 
deep Groan, and fell into a Swoon by her Bed-fide. 
The Diſtraction of the Children, who thought they 
ſaw both their Parents expiring together, and now 
lying dead before them, would have melted the hard- 
e& Heart; but they ſoon perceived their Father reco- 
ver, whom I helped to remove into another Room, 
with a Reſolution to accompany him till the firſt 
Pangs of his Affliction were abated. I knew Conſo- 
lation would nov be impertinent, and therefore con- 
tented myſelf to fit by him, and condole with him in 
Silence, For I ſhall here uſe the Method of an an- 
_ cient Author, who, in one of his Epiſtles relating to 


the Virtues and Death of Macrinus's Wife, expreſſes 


himfelf thus: I ſhall ſuſpend my Advice to "= 
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« beſt of Friends, till he is made of receiv- 
« ing it by thoſe three great Remedies, / Necaſt tas 
« ip/a, Dies longa, & Satietas Doloris) The Neceſſity 


„ of Suhmiſſion, Length of Time, and Satiety of 


« Grief.” 

In the mean time, I cannot but conſider, with 
much Commiſeration, the melancholy State of one 
who has had ſuch a Part of himſelf torn from him, 
and which he miſſes in every Circumſtance of Life. 
His Condition is like that of one who has lately loft 


his Right Arm, and is every Moment offering to help 
dbimſelf with it. He does not appear to himſelf the 


fame Perſon in his Houſe, at his Table, in Company, 
or in Retirement ; and loſes the Reliſh of all the Plea- 
ſures and Diverſions that were become entertaining to 
him by her Participation of them. The moſt agree- 


{| able Objects recall the Sorrow for her with whom he 


uſed to enjoy them. This additional Satisfaction, 
from the Taſte of Pleaſures in the Society of one we 
love, is admirably deſcribed in Milian, wio repreſents 
Exe, though in Paradiſe itſelf, no farther pl:aied with 


he beautiful Objects around her, than as 1+ fees them 
in Company with 4Jam, in that Paſſage ſo ine xpreſſi- 
bly charming: | 


With hee comverſing I forget all Time, 
All Scafins, and their Change; all pleaſe alike, 
Yweet is the Breath of Morm, her Niſin g ſurer, 

With Charm of * Birds; plenjant the Fun, 

When firſt on this delightful Land he ſpread; 

His arient Beams, on Herb, Tree, Fruit and Flower, 
Gliffring with Dew; fragrant the fertile Earth 
After ſoft fhow'rs, and freweet the Coming-1m 

Of grateful Ex ning mild; the filent Night, 

With this her folemn Bird, and this fair Mig, 

And theſe the Gems of Heaven, her flarry Train. 

But neither Breath of Morn when fhe aſcends 
With Charm of earlieft Birds, nor riſing Sun 


In this delightful Land, nor Herb, Frait, Flower, 
Cl ring with New, nor Fragance after Shawer:, 
Nor grateful Ev ning mild, nor filent Night. 
Vo. . M 


Writ 
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With this her ſolemn Bird, ner walk by Men, 
Or glitt ring Star- light, without thee is Jau eil. 
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Conjucal AFFLICTION. 


 Cheapfide, 70 18. 


0 1 HAVE lately married a very pretty Body, who 
being ſomething younger and richer than my ſelf, ] 
«© was adviſed to yo a wooing to her in a finer Suit 
«« of Clothes than ever I wore in my Life: for I lore 
to dreſs plain, and ſuitable to a Man of my Rank. 
„% However I gained her Heart by it. Upon the Wed. 

te ding-day I put myſelf, according to Cuſtom, in ano. 
ther Suit Fire-new, with Silver Buttons to it. I am 
ſo out of Countenance among my Neighbours upon 
being ſo fige, that I heartily wiſh, my Clothes well 

* worn out. I fancy every body obſcrves me a 


| «© walk the Street, and long to be in my old plain 1 
% Geer again. Beſides, forſooth, they have put me 


„ in a Silk Night-gown, and a Gaudy Fool's Cap, 
«« and make me now and then ſtand in the Window 
„„ with it. I am aſhamed to be dandled thus, and 


«+ cannot look. in the GlaG without bluſhing to fie = 


« myſelf turned into ſuch a pretty little Maſter. They 
«« tell me I muſt appear in my wedding Suit for the 


«« firſt Month at leail; after which I am reſoved to 


«« come again to my every Day's Clothes, for at pre- 
« ſent every Day is Sunday with me. Now in my 


Mind, Mr. Tronſide, this is the wrongeſt Way of 
40 proceeding in the World. When a Man's Perſon |] 


„ 1s new and unaccuſtome d to 2 young Body, he 
« does not want any thing clie to ſet him off, The 
«« Novelty of the Lover has more Charms than 2 
„% Wedding-ſuit, I ſhoul.i think therefore, that 2 
„ Man ſhould keep his Finery for the latter Seaſons 


of Marriage, and not begin to dreſs till the Hoaey- 


«« Moon is over. 1 have obſerved at a Lord Mayor's 
«« Feaft, that the Sweet-meats do not make their Ap- 
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« pearance till People are cloyed with Beef and Mut- 
ton, and begin to loſe their Stomachs. But, 1a- 
« ſtead of this, we ferve up Delicacies to our Gueſts 
« when their Appetites are keen, and coarſe Diet 
« when their Bellies are full. As bad as I hate my 
« Silver- buttoned Coat and Silk Night-Gown, i am 
« afraid of leaving them off, not knowing whether 
« my Wite would not repent of her Marriage when 
« ſhe ſecs what a plain Man ſhe has to her Huſband. 
„Pray, Mr. {ronfide, write ſomething to prepare her 
« for it, and let me know whether you think ſhe can 
« eyer love me in a Fiair Button. 


Jan, &c. 


Fi. 8. 1 forgot to tell you of my white Gloves, 
« which, they tay too, I muſt wear all the firſt 
« Month.” | | 


My Correſpondent's Obſervations are very juſt, 
and may be uſetul in low Life; but to turn them to 
the Advantage of People in higher Stations, I ſhall 
raiſe the Moral, and obſerve ſomething parallel to the 
Wooing and Wedding-fuit, in the Rs of Per- 
ſons of Figure. After long Experience in the World, 

and Reflections upon Mankind, I find one particular 

| Occaſion of unhappy Marriages, which, though very 

common, is not very much attended to. What I mean 
is this. Every Man, in the Time of Courtſhip, and 
in the firſt Entrance of Marriage, puts on a Beha- 
viour like my Correſpondent's Holiday Suit, which is 
to laſt no longer than till he is ſettled in the Poſſeſſion 
of his Miſtreſs He reſigus his Inclinations and Un- 
derſtanding to her Humour and Opinion. He neither 
loves, nor hates, nor talks, nor thinks in contradic- 
dun to her. Iſe is controlled by a Nod, mortified 
dy a Frown, and tranſported by a Smile. The poor 
young Lady falls in love with this ſupple Creature, 

and expects of Lim the ſame Behaviour for Lite. In 
a little Time ſhe finds that he has a Will of his own, 
that he pretends to diſlike what ſhe approves, and 
that, inſtead of treating her like a Gddeis, he uſes 
M 2 1 
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her like a Woman. What ſtill makes the Misfortune 


worſe, we find the moſt abject Flatterers 


into the teſt Tyrants. This naturally fills the 


Spouſe lh Sullennef and Diſcontent, Spleen and 
Va ur, which, with a little diſcreet Management, 
ma a very comfortable Marriage. I very much 


approve of my Friend Tom Truclide in this Particy. | 


lar. Tom made love to a Woman of Senſe, and al. 
ways treated her as ſuch during the whole Time of 
Courtſhip. His natural Temper and Good-breeding 
hindered him from doing any thing diſagreeable, as 
his Sincerity and Frankneſs of Behaviour made him 
converſe with her, before Marriage, in the ſame Man. 
ner he intended to continue to do afterwards. Ton 


would often tell her, Madam, you fee what Sort of a 


Man I am. If you will take me with all my Faults 
about me, I promiſe to mend rather than grow worſe. 


I remember, Tom was once hinting his Diſſike of ſome 


ketle Trifle his Miftreſs had ſaid or done. Upon which 


| the aſked him, How be would talk to her after Mr. 
riage, if he talked at this Rate before? No, Madam, 
ſays Tom, I mention this now, becauſe you are at your | 


own Diſpoſal; were you at mine, I ſhould be too ge- 


nerous to do it. In ſhort Tom ſucceeded, and has ever | 


fince been better than his Word. The Lady has been 


diſappointed on the right Side, and has found nothing | 
more diſagreeable in the Huſband, than ſhe diſcover- 


ed in the Lover. 


CoxnTENTMENT. 


Exauars after Happineſs, and Rules for at- | 


taining 1t, are not ſo neceſſary and uſeful to Man- 


kind as the Arts of Conſolation, and ſupporting one's | 
ſelf under Affliction. The utmoſt we can hope for in 


this World, is Contentment; if we aim at any 
| higher, we ſhall meet with nothing but Grief 
Diſappointment. A Man ſhould direct l i 
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dies and Endeavours at mak ing himſelf eaſy now, and 


happy hereafter. 1 
The Truth of it is, if all the Happineſs that is diſ- 


orld were drawn together, and put into the Poſſeſ- 
fion of any ſingle Man, it would not make a very 
happy Being: "Though on the contrary, if the Miſe- 
ries of the whole Species were fixed in a ſingle Perſon, 
they would make a very miſerable one. 
IJ am engaged in this Subject by the following Let- 
ter, which, though ſubſcribed by a fictitious Name, I 


| have Reaſon to beliere is not imaginary. 


M.. SexcTaToOR, 


= I A M one of your Diſcipl's, aud endeavour to 


« ive up to your Rules, which 1 hope wall inchoe 


vou to pity my Condition: J e per it to you 


„ in a very few Words, Abvut bree \ cars ſince, a 


„ Gentleman, whom, 1 am ure, u uf ſehk would 


ae Armed, mad: his Adi es to tr. we kv 
every thing to recommend] ttm ut an tant; io 


| * that my Friends, who all of then apy lauded his 
„ Perſon, would not for the fake of both cf us favour 
his Paſſion. For my own Part, I reſigned myſelf 


up entirely to the Direction of thoſe who knew the 


| © World much better than myfelt, but ſtill lived in 


Hopes that ſome JunEure or other would make me 


| © happy in the Man whom, in my Heart, I preferred 
| © to all the World; being determined, if I could noi 
have him, to have — elſe. About three Months 


ago I received a Letter from him, acquainting me. 
that by the Death of an Uncle he had a confiderable 


« Eſtate left him, which he ſaid was welcome to him 


upon no other Account, but as he hoped it would 
remove all Difficulties that lay in the Way to our 


mutual Happineſs. You may well ſuppoſe with 
* how much Joy I received this Letter, which was 


* followed by ſeveral others filled with thoſe Expreſ- 


„ fions of Love and . 


3 body 
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body felt more fincerely, nor knew better how to 
«« deſcribe, than the Gentleman I am ſpeaking of. 


But Sir, how ſhall I be able to tell it you ? By the 


*« laſt Week's Poſt I received a Letter from an inti. 
mate Friend of this unhappy Gentleman, acquaint. 


ing me that as he had juſt ſettled his Affairs, and 


«© was preparing for his Journey, he fell fick of a 
Fever and died. It is impoſſible to expreſs to you 
«« the Diſtreſs I am in upon this Occaſion. I can 
only have recourſe to my Devotions, and to the 
reading of good Books for my Conſolation; and as 
«« I always take a particular Delight in thoſe frequent 
* Advices and Admonitions which you give the Pub- 
lic, it would be a very great Piece of Charity in 
you to lend me your Aſſiſtance in this ConjunRure, 
« If aſter the reading of this Letter you find yourſelf 
„in a Humour rather to rally and ridicule, than to 
„ comfort me, I defire you would throw it into the 
„Fire, and think no more of it; but if you are 


* touched with my Misfortune, which is greater than 


„% J know how to bear, your Counſels may very much 
„ ſupport, and will infinitely oblige the afflicted 
| V LEON ORA.“ 


A Diſappointment in Love is more hard to get over 
than any other; the Paſſion itſelf ſo ſoftens and ſub- 
dues the Heart, that it diſabl-s it from firuggling or 
bearing up againſt the Woes and Diſtreſſis which be- 
fall it. Ihe Mind meets with other Misfortunes in 
her whole Strength; ſhe ſtands collected within her- 
ſelf, auc ſuſtains the Shock with all the Force which 
is natural to her; but a Heart in Love has its Founda- 
tion ſappet1, and immediately finks under the Weight 


of Accidents that are diſagrecable to its favourite Paſ- 


fion. 
In afflictions Men generaliy draw their Conſolations 
out of Books of »orality, which indted are of great 
Uſe to fortify and ſtrengthen the Min} agalaſt the Im- 
preſſions of Sorrow. Monſieur St. EN , who does 
not approve of this Method, recommends Authors who 
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are a to Ur up Mirth in the Mind of the Readers, 
and fancies % Quivae can give more Relief to an 


heavy | art than FPlutareb or Sercca; as it is much 
eaſier to divert Grief than to conquer it. Lhis lboubt- 
is may have ts on ſome ſempers. I ſhould 
rather have recc irt 15 Authors of a quite contrary 
Kind, that give us fntances of Calamities and Mis- 
fortiovs, and ſhow naman Nature in its greateſt Diſ- 
trelic8. | | | 

It the Afflictions we groan under he very heavy, 
we ſhall find ſome Con lation in the Society of as 
great Culferers as ourſelu es, eipeciaily when we find 
our Companions Men of Virtue and Merit. If our 
AfMiRtions are light, we ſhall be comforted by the 
Compariſon we make between ourſelves and our Fel- 
low-ſufferers. A Loſs at Sea, a Fit of Sickneſs, or 
the Death of a Friend, are ſuch 'i rifles when we con- 
ider whole Kingdoms laid in Aſhes, Families put to 
the Sword, Wretches ſhut up in Dungeons, and the 
like Calamities of Mankind, that we are out of Coun- 


tenance for our own Weakneſs, if we fink under fuch 


little Strokes of Fortune. 

Let the diſconſolate Lennora conſider, that at the 
very Time in which ſhe languiſhes for the Loſs of her 
deceaſed Lover, there are ſeveral Parts of the World 


| juſt periſhing*in a Shipwreck; others crying out foy 


Mercy in the Terrors of a Dead-bed Repentance; 
others lying under the Tortures of an infamous Exe- 
cution, or the like dreadful Calamities; and ſhe will 
find her Sorrows vanifh at the Appearance of thoſe 
which are ſo much greater and more aſtoniſhing. 

I would farther propoſe to the Conſideration of my 
aflicted Diſciple, that poſſibly what ſhe now looks 
upon as the greateſt Vlisfortune, is not really ſuch in 
itſelf. For my own Part, I queſtion not but our Souls 
in a ſeparate State will look back on their Lives in 


4 another View, than what they had of them in 


ie Body; and that what they now conſider as Mis- 
fortunes and Diſappointments, will very often appear 


| ta have been Eicapes and Bleſſings. Ph 
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The Mind that hath any Caft towards Devotion, | 


naturally flies to it in its Afflictions. 


SrECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 163.1 


1 was once engaged in Diſcourſe with a Reficriifian 


about the great Secret. As this Kind of Men (I mean | 


thoſe of them who are not profeſſed Cheats) are over. 


run with Enthuſiaſm and Philoſophy, it was very amu. | 


ſing to hear this religious Adept deſcanting on his pre- 


Spirit which lived within an Emerald, and converted 
every thing that was near it to the higheſt Perfection 


it is capable of. It gives a Luſtre, ſays he, to the Sun, 


and Water to the Diamond: It irradiates every Metal, 
and enriches Lead with all rhe Properties of Gold: It 
deightens Smoke into Flame, Flame into Light, and 
Light into Glory. He farther added, that a fingle 


. Nay of it diflipates Pain, and Care, and Melancholy, | 
from the Perſon on whom it falls. In ſhort, ſays he, 


its Preſence naturally changes every Place into a Kind 


F Floaven, After he ad gone on for ſome Time in 


i 


ie „ahoi Cart, I found that be rum! lad na- 


Kei 6 4 Beat Sete! Mt MA iu. 10 ecuiſe, 
wine 114 Pay great tecret was nothing che tut Cnet. 
This Virtue does indeed produce, in ſome meaſure, 
all thoſe Effects which the Alchymiſt uſually aſcribe 


to what he calls the Philoſopher's Stone; and if it 
docs not bring Riches, it does the fame hing, by 


baniſhing the Defire of them. If it cannot remove the 


Diſquietudes arifing out of a Man's Mind, Body, or 


Fortune, it makes him eaſy under them. Ir has in- 
deed a kindly Influence on the Soul of Man, in reſped 


of every Eeing to whom he ſtands related, It extin- 


guithes all Murmur, Repining, and Ingratitude to- 
wards that Being who has allotted him his Part to act 


in this World, It deftroys all inordinate Ambition, | 


and every Tendency to Corruption, with regard 


the Community wherein he is placed. It gives Sweet- | 


neſs to his Converſation, and a perpetual Serenity to 
all bis Thoughts, | 


tended Diſcovery. He talked of the Secret as of a 
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Among the many Methods which might be made 
uſe of for the acquiring of this Virtue, I ſhall only 
mention the two following. Firſt of all, a Man 


mould always conſider how much he has more than 


he wants; and ſecondly, how much more unhappy he 


irſt of all, a Man ſhould always conſider how much 


de has more than he wants. I am wonderfully pleaſed 
with the Reply which Aviflppus made to one who con- 


doled him upon the Loſs of a Farm: hy, ſaid he, 1 
bove three Farms full, and you have butane; Jo that 1 


' ought rather to be afflifted for you, than you for me. On 


the contrary, -foohith Men are more apt to conſider 
what they have loſt than what they poſleſs; and to fix 
their Eyes upon thoſe who are richer than themſelves, 
rather than on thoſe who are under greater Difficul- 
ties. All the real Pleaſures and Conveniences of Life 


lie in a narrow Compaſs; but it is the Humour of 


Mankind to be always looking forward, and ſtrainin 
after one who has got the Start of them in Wealth and Z 
Honour. For this Reaſon, as there are none can be 


properly called rich, who have not more than they 


want; there are few rich Men in any of the politer 
Nations but among the middle Sort of People, who 
keep their Wiſhes within their Fortunes, and have 
more Wealth than they know how to enjoy. Perſons 

of a higher Rank live in a kind of ſplendid Poverty, 
and are perpetually wanting, becauſc, inſtead of ac- 
quieſcing in the ſolid Pleaſures of Life, they endeavour 
to outvie one another in Shadows and Appearances, 
Men of Senſe have at all Times beheld with a great 
deal of Mirth this filly Game that is playing over their 
Heads, and, by contracting their res, enjoy all 
that ſecret Satisfaction which others are always in 


| queſt of. The Truth is, this ridiculous Chace after 


imaginary Pleaſures cannot be ſufficiently expoſed, as 
it is the great Source of thoſe Evils which generally 
undo a Nation. Let a Man's Eſtate be what it will, 
be is a poor Man if he does not live within it, and 
naturally ſets himſelf to Sale to any one that can vive 
bim his Price, When Piztacus, after the Death of his 

| M 5 | | Brother,, 
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Brother, who had left him a good Eftate, was offered 
a great Sum of Money by n of Lydia, he 
thanked him for his Kindneſs, but told him he had 
already more by Half than he knew what to do with, 
In ſhort, Content is equivalent to Wealth, and Lu 


to Poverty; or, to give the Thought a more agreeabie | 


urn, Content is natural Wealth, ſays Socrates; to which 
I ſhall add, Lxxury is artificial Poverty. I ſhall therefore 
recommend to the Conſideration of thoſe who are 
always aiming after ſuperfluous and imaginary Enjoy. 
ments, and will not be at the Trouble of contracti 
their Deſires, an excellent Saying of Bion the Philoſo- 
pher; namely, That mo Man has fs much Care, as he 
who endeavours after the met Haf pineſs. 


In the ſecond Place, every one ought to reflect how = 5 


much more unhappy he might be than he really is. The 
former Conſideration took in all thoſe who are ſofh. 
ciently =_= ided with the Means to make themſelves 
eaſy; thi 
Preſſure or Misfortune. "Theſe may receive great 
Alleviation from ſuch a Compariſon as the un 
Perſon may make between himſelf and others, or be- 
tween the Misfortune which he ſuffers, and greater 
Misfortunes which might have befallen him. 
Ike the Story of che honeſt Dulchman who, upon 
breaking his Leg by a Fall from the Main-maſft, told 
the Standers by, it was a great Mercy that it was not 
his Neck. To which, fince I am got into Quotations, 
give me leave to add the Saying 1 old Philoſopher, 
who, after having invited ſome of his Friends to dine 
with him, was ruffled by his Wife that came into the 
Room in a Paſſion, and threw down the Table that 
Rood before them: Every ane, ſays he, has his — 
and he is a happy Man that has no greater than this. We 
find an Inftance to the ſame * in the Liſe of 


Doctor Hammond, written by Biſhop Fell. As this 


3 good Man was troubled with a Complication of Diſ- 


tempers, when he had the Gout upon him, he uſed io 


thank God that it was not the Stone; and when be 


had the Stone, that he had not both theſe Diſtempen 


on him at the ſame Time. 
4 


regards ſuch as actually lie under fome | 
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I cannot conclude this Eſſay without obſerving that 
there was never any Syſtem beſides that of Chriſtianity, 
which could effectually produce in the Mind of Man 


the Virtue | have been hitherto ſpeaking of. In order 


to make us content with our preſent Condition, many 
of the preſent Philoſophers tell us, that our Diſcontent 
only hurts ourſelves, without being able to make any 
Alteration in our Circumſtances; others, that what- - 
ever Evil befalls us, is derived to us by a fatal Neceſſity, 
to which the Gods themſelves are ſuhject; while others 
very gravely tell the Man who is miſerable, that it is 
neceſlary he ſnould be fo, to keep up the Harmony of 


1 the Univerſe, and that the Scheme of Providence would 


be troubled and perverted were he otherwiſe. Theſe, 
and the like Confiderations, ,racher filence than ſatisfy 
a Man. They may ſhow him that his Diſcontent is 
unreaſonable, but are by no means ſufficient to relieve 
it: They rather give Deſpair than Conſolation. In a 
Word, a Man might reply to one of theſe Comforters, 
as Augn/)15 did to his Friend who adviſed him not to 
grieve tor the Death of a Perſon whom he loved, be- 
cauſe his Grief could not fetch him again: I. is for 
that very Reaſon, ſuid the Emperor, that I grieve. 

On the contrary, Religion bears a more tender Re- 
gard to human Nature. It preſcribes to a very 
miſerable Man the Means of bettering his Condition; 
nay, it ſhows him, that the bearing of his Afflictions 


a he ought to do, will naturally end in the Removal 
of them; it makes him eaſy here, becauſe it can make 


him happy bercafter. 
Upon the whole, a contented Mind is the grrateſt 


Blefling a lan can enjoy in this World; and it in the 


preſent Life his Happtn»fs ariſes from the ſubduing of 


his Defres, it will ariſe in the next from the Gratifca- 


tion of them. | 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 574. 
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ConveRsATliON. 


NIy Friend the Divine having been uſed with 
Wor is of Complaiſance (which he thinks could be 
properly applied to no one living, and I think could be 
only ſpolzen of hin, and that in his Abſence) was ſo 
extremely off:nded with the exceſſive Way of ſpeaking 
Civilities among us, that he made a Diſcourſe — 
it at the Club; which he concluded with this Remark, 
That he had not heard one Compliment made in our 


Soci-ty fince its Commencement. Every one was 


pleaſed with his Concluſion; and as each knew bis 
Good-will to the reſt, he was convinced that the 
Profeiſions of Kindneſs and Service which we ordy. 


narily meet with, are not natural where the Heart is 


well inclined; but arc a Proſtitution of Speech, ſeldom 


intended to mean any Part of what they expreſs, never | 


to mean All they expreſs. Our Reverend Friend, upon 


this Topic, pointed to us two or three Pa phs on 1 


this Subject in the firſt Sermon of the firſt Volume of 
the late Archbiſhop's Poſthumous Works. I do not 
know that I ever read any thing that me more; 
and as it is the Praiſe of 


this Author upon Sincerity, that he abhors any Pom 


of Rhetoric on this Occafion, and treats it with a more 


than ordinary Simplicity, at once to be a Preacher and 
an Example. With what Command of himſelf does 
bs ta ates =, in the Language and Temper of his 


Proſeſſion, a Fault, which, the leaſt 8 : 


Warmth of Expreffion, would be the moſt lively Wit 
and Satire? But his Heart was better diſpoſed; and 


Longinus, that he ſpeaks of | 
the Sublime in a Stile ſuitable to it, ſo one may ſay of 
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| the good Man chaſtiſed the great Wit in ſuch a Ma- 


ner, that he was able to ſpeak as follows. | 
6 Amongſt too many other Inſtances of the 


great Corruption and acy of the Age where- 
*in we live, the great and general Want of Sincenty 


in Converſation is none of the leaſt. The World in 
„grown fo full of Diffimulatiog and Compliment, 


« that Men's Words are hardly any Signification of 


their Thoughts; and if any Man meaſure „ 
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by his Heart, and ſpeak as he thinks, and do not 
«« expreſs more Kindneſs to every Man, than Men 


« uſually have for any Man, he can hardly eſcape the 
Cenſure of Want of Breeding. Ihe old Erg1;/5 
« Plainneſs and Sincerity, that generous Integrity of 
« Nature, and Honeſty of Diſpoſition, which always 
« argues true Greatneſs of Mind, and is uſually ac- 
% companied with undaunted Courage and Reſolution, 


«is in a great meaſure loſt amongſt us: There hath 


« been a long Endeavour to transform us into fore: 

« Manners and Faſhions, and to bring us to a ſervile 
« Imitation of none of the beſt of our Neighbours in 
« ſome of the worſt of their Qualities. 'The Dialect 
« of Converſation is now-a-days fo ſwelled wi 

« Vanity and Compliment, and fo iurfeited (as I may 
« ſay) of Expreſſions of Kindneſs and ReſpeR, that 
« if a Man that lived an Age or two ago ſhould return 
« into the World again, he would y want a Dic- 
« tionary to help him to underſtand his own an, 
« and to know the true intrinfic Value of the Phraſe 


in Faſhion, and would hardly at firſt believe at what 


« a low Rate the higheſt Strains and Expreſſions of 
« Kindneſs imaginable do commonly paſs in current 
« Payment: And when he ſhould come to underſtand 
« it, it would be a great while before he could bring 
« himſelf with a good Countenance and a good Con- 
* ſcience to converſe with Men upon equal Terms, 


and in their own Way. 


« And in Truth it is hard to ſay, whether it ſhould 
© more provoke our Contempt or our Pity, to hear 


what ſolemn Expreſſions of Reſpe& and Kindneſs 


« will paſs between Men, almoſt upon no Occaſion ; 


how great Honour and Eſteem they will declare 


for one whom perhaps they never ſaw before, and 


* ho intirely they are all on the ſudden devoted to 


his Service and Intereſt, for no Reaſon ; how infi- 
e nitely and eternally obliged to him, for no Benefit ; 
and how extremely they will be concerned for him, 


yea, and afflicted too, for no Cauſe. I know it is 


* faid, in Juſtification of this hollow Kind of Con- 


| © yerſation, that there is no Harm, no real Deceit in 


_ Compliment, 
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« Compliment, but the Matter is well enough, fs 


long as we underſtand one another; er Verba dalem 
* ut Nummi; Wurds are like Miucy: and when the 
« current Value of them is generally underſtood, no 
« Man is cheated by them. This is ſomething, if 
* ſuch Words were any Thing; but being brougtt 
into the Accompt, they are mere Crphers. How. 
« ever, it is {till a juſt Matter of Complaint, that 
« Sincerity and Flainneſs are out of Faſhion, and that 
» our Language is running into a Tye; that Men 
* have almoſt quite perverte the U of Speech, and 
« made Words to fignity nothing; that the greateſt 
« Part of the Converſation of Mankind is little elſe 
„ but driving a Trade of Diſſimulation; inſomuch 
„that it would make a Maa heartily ſick and weary 
* of the World, to fee the little Sincerity that is in 
„ Uſe and Practice among Men.” 
When the Vice is placed in this contemptible Light, 
he argues unaniwerably againit it, in Words and 
Thoughts ſo natural, that any Man who reads them, 
would imagine he himſelf could have been che Author 
of them. . | | 
I the Show of any Thing be good for any Thing, 
„„ Tam ſure Sincerity is better. For why does any 
« Man diſſemble, or ſeem to be thiat which he is not, 
« but becauſe he thinks it good to have ſuch a Qua- 
« lity as he preteads to? For to countericit and dif- 
« ſemble, is to put on the Appearance of ſome real 
« Excellency. Now the beſt Way in the World to 


% ſe.m to be any Thing, is really to be what ge 


« would feem to be. Beſides, that it is many Times 
« as troubleſome to make good the Pretence of a good 
% Quality, as to have it; and if a Man have it not, 


&« jt is ten to one but he is diſcovered to want it; 


% and then all his Pains and Labour to ſeem to have 
* is, w loft.” | 


In another Part of the ſame Diſcourſe he goes on to } 
ſhew, that all Artifice muſt naturally tend to the Dif- 


appointment of him that practites it. 


« Whatſoever Convenience may be thought to be 


% in Falihood and Diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; 3 
; 66 | 
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« the Inconvenience of it 1s perpetual, becauſe it 
„brings a Man under an exerlaſting Jealouſy and 


« Suſpicion, ſo that he is nut believed when he 


« ſpeaks Truth, nor truſted when perbaps he means 


« honeſtly, When a Man hath once forfeited the 


„Reputation of his Integrity, he is ſet fait, and no- 
« thing will then ſerve his Turn, neither "ruth nor 
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Ihe Faculty of interchanging our Thoughts with 
one another, or what we expreſs by the Word Con- 
wer/ation, has alva, s been reprefeuted by Moral M ri. 
ters as one of the nobleſt Privileges of Reaſon, and 
which more particularly ſets Mankind above the Brute 
Part of the Creation. | | | 

Though nothing ſo much gains upon the Affections 
as this [riempore Elpguence, which we have con- 
ſtantly Occaſion for, and are obliged to practiie 
every Day, we very rarely meet with any who excel 
=... 

The Converſation of moſt Men is diſagreeable, not 
ſo much for want of Wit and Learning, as of Good- 
Breeding and Diſcretion. e | 

If you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak to grarity any 

ut always 
with a Deſign either to divert or inform the Company. 
A Man who only aims at one of theſe, is always eaſy 
in his Diſcourſe. He is never out of Humour at be- 
ing interrupted, becauſe he confiders that thoſe who 
hear him are the beſt Judges whether what he was ſay- 
ing could cither divert or inform them. 

A modelt Perſon ſeldom fails to gain the good 
Will of thoſe he converſes with, becauſe nobuly en- 
= — who does not appear to be pleaſed with 

imſelf. fs | 


We ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves. In- _ 


deed what can we ſay? It would be as imprudent to 
diſcover our Faults, as ridiculous to count over our 
fancied Virtues, Our private and domeſtic Affairs 


are no leſs umproper to be introduced in Converſation. 


Wlat 
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What does it concern the Company how many Horſes 


you keep in your Stables? Or whether yuur Serrat 


is moit Knave or Fool? 


A Man may equally affront the Company he is in 


by engroſſing all the Talk, or obſerving a contemp- 
tuous Silence. 
Before you tell a Story it may be generally not 
amiſs to draw a ſhort Character, and give the Com- 
pany a true Llea of the principal Perſons concerned in 
it. The Beauty of moit Things conſiſting not ſo 
much in their being faid or done, as in their being ſaid 


or done by ſuch a particular Perſon, or on ſuch a 


particular Occaſion. 3 

Notwithſtanding all the Advantages of Youth, few 
8 pleaſe in Converſation; the Reaſon is, 
that Waat of Experience makes them poſitive, and 


what they ſay is rather with a Deſign to pleaſe them- f 


ſelves than any one elſe. 


It is certain that Age itſelf ſhall make many Things 


paſs well enough, which would have been laughed at 
in the Mouth of one much younger. 

Nothing, however, is more inſupportable to Men 
of Senſe, than an empty formal Man who ſpeaks in 
Proverbs, and decides all Controverſies with a ſhort 
Sentence. This piece of Stupidity is the more inſuf- 
_ ferable, as it puts on the Air of Wiſdom. 

A prudent Man will avoid talking much of any 
particular Science, for which he is remarkably fa- 
mous. There is not methinks an handſomer Thing 
ſaid of Mr. Cooley in his own Life, than that none 
but his intimate Friends ever diſcovered he was a 


great Poet by his Diſcourſe. Befides the Decency of 


this Rule, it is certainly founded in good Policy. A 
Man who talks of any Thing he 1s already * 
for, has little to get, but a great deal to loſe. I 
might add, that he who is ſometimes ſilent on a Sub- 


ject where every one is ſatisſied he could ſpeak well, 


will often be thought no leſs knowing in other Mat- 
ters, where perhaps he is wholly ignorant. | 
Women are frightened at the Name of 2 
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and are ſooner convinced by an happy Tum, or witty 
Expreſſion than by Demonſtration. 


Whenever you commend, add your Reaſons for 
doing fo; it is this which diſtinguiſhes the Approba- 


tion of a Man of Senſe from the Flattery of Syco- 


phants, and Admiration of Fools. | 
Raillery is no longer agrecable than while the whole 
Company is pleaſed with it. I would leaſt of all be 
underſtood to except the Perſon rallied. 
Though Good- humour, Senſe and Diſcretion can 
ſeldom fail to make a Man agreeable, it may be no ill 
Policy ſometimes to prepare yourſelf in a particular 


Manner for Converſation, by looking a little farther 


than your Neighbours into whatever is become a reign- 
ing Subject: If our Armies are beſieging a Place of 
Importance abroad, or our Houſe of Commons debat- 
ing a Pill of Conſequence at home, you can hardly 
fail of being heard with Pleaſure, if you have nicely 
informed yourſelf of the Strength, Situation, and 
Hittory of the firſt, or of Reafons for and againſt the 
latter. It will have the ſame Effect if when any fingle 
Perfon begins to make a Noiſe in the World, you can 
karn ſome Ui tne ſmalleſt Accidents in his Lite or Cen- 
rerſaton, which though they are too fine for the Ob- 
ſervation of the Vulgar, give more Satisfaction to Men 


ol Senſe, (as they are the beſt Openings to a real Cha- 


rater) than the Recital of his moſt glaring Actions. 


I know but one ill Conſequence to be feared from this 


Method, namely, that coming full charged into Com- 


| pany, you ſhould reſolve to unload whether an hand- 
| ſome Opportunity offers itſelf or no. 


Though the aſking of Queſtions may plead for itſelf, 
the ſpectous Names of Medeſty, and a Deſire of In- 


formation, it affords little Pleaſure to the reſt of the 
| Company who are not troubled with the fame Doubts; 


beſides which, he who aſks a Queſtion would do well 
to confider that he lies wholly at the Mercy of another 

before he receives an Anſwer. By 
Nothing is more filly than the Pleaſure ſome People 
take in what they call ſpeaking their Minds, A Van 
of this Make will ſay a rude Thing for the mere 
_ 0 | Tleaſure 
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Pleaſure of ſaying it, when an oppoſite Behaviour, 
full as innocent, might have preſerved his Friend, or 
made his Fortune. 5 | 

It is not impoſiible for a Man to form to himſelf a 
exquiſite a Pleafure in compiying with the Humour 
and Sentiments of others, as of bringing others over 
to his own; ſince tis the certain Sign of a ſuperior 
2 that can take and become whatever Dreſs it 
Pleaic, 3 


I all only add, that beſides what J have here faid, 


there is ſomething which can never be learnt but in the 
Company of the Polite. The Virtues of Men are 
catching as well as their Vices, and your own Obſerya. 
tions added to theſe, will ſoon diſcover what it is that 
commands Attention in one Man, and makes you tired 
and diſpleaſed with the Diſcourſe of another. 


 Guardias, Vor. I. No. 25. I 


Country GENTLEMAN, 


Tu ERE is no Character more deſervedly — 


than that of a Country Gentleman, who underſtands 
the Situation in which Heaven and Nature have placed 
him. He is Father to his 'I'cnants, and Patron to his 


Neighbours, and is more ſuperior to thoſe of lower 
Fortune, by his Benevolence than his Poſſeſſions. He 


juſtly divides his Time between Sclitude and Company, 


ſo as to uſe the one for the other. His Life is ſpent in 


the good Offices ot an Advocate, a Referee, a Com- 
| — a Mediator, and a Friend. Flis Counſel and 

owledge are a Guard to the Simplicity and Inno- 
cence of thoſe of lower Tar:nts, and the Entertainment 
and Happineſs of thoſe of equal. When a Man in 
Country Lite has this Turn, as it is hoped l houſands 


have, he lives in a more happy Condition than any is | 
_ deſcribed in the paſtoral Detcriprions of Poets, or the | 


vain-glorious Solitudes recorded by Philoſophers. 

To a thinking Man it would ſeem prodigious, that 
the very Situation of a Country Life, does not incline 
Men to a Scorn of the incan Gratifications ſome take 
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Tulip, or the Edging of a Leaf of Box, but rejoices 
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in it. To ſtand by a Stream, naturally lulls the Mind 
into Compoſure and Reverence; to walk in Shades, 
diverſiſies that Pleaſure; and a bright Sunthine makes a 
Man conſider all Nature in Gladneſs, and himſelf the 
happicit Being in it, as he is the moſt conſcious of her 

Gifts and Enjoyments. It would be the moſt imperti- 
nent Piece of Pedantry imaginable, to form our Pleaſures 
by Imitation of others. I will not there fore mention 
Sci o and Læliut, who are generally produced on this 
Subject as Authorties for the Charms of a rural Lite. 


| He that does not feel the Force of azrecable Views 


and Situations in his own Mind, will hardly arrive at 
the Satisfactions they bring from the Reflections of 
others. However, they who have a Taſte that Way, 
are more particularly inflamed with Defire when they 
ſee others in the enjoyment of it, eſpecially when Men 


carry into the Country a Knowledge of the World as 
well as of Nature. The Leiſure off 

| deared and refined by Reflection upon Cares and Inquie- 
| tudes, The Abſence of paſt Labours doubles preſent 


uch Perſons 1s en- 


Pleaſures, which is ftill augmented, if the Perſon in 
Solitude has the Happineſs of being addicted to Letters. 
My Coufin ' Frank Bickerftaff gives me a very 
Notion of this Sort of Felicity in the following Letter: 


« I WRITE this to communicate to you the Hap- 
« pineſs I have in the Neivhbourhood and Converſa- 
tion of the noble Lord, whoſe Health you enquired 
after in your Laſt. I have bought that little Hovel 
„which borders upon his Royalty: but am fo far 


_ * from being oppreſſed by his Greatneſs, that I, who 
know no Envy, and he, who is above Pride, mu- 
* tually recommended ourſelves to each other by the 


2 Difference of our Fortunes. He eſteems me for 
** being ſo well pleaſed with a little, and I admire 


| * kim for enjoying ſo handſomely a great Deal. Re 


* has not the little Tafte of obſerving the Colour of a 


„ in 
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«« in open Views, the Regularity of this Plantation 
„ and the Wildneſs of another, as well as the Fall 
„of a River, the riſing of a Promontory, and all 


„% other Objects fit to entertain a Mind like his, that 


* has been long verſed in great and public Amuſe. 
„ ments. The Mind of the Soul is as much ſeen in 


„ Leiſure as in Buſineſs. He has long lived in 


« Courts, and been admired in Aſſemblies, fo that 
„he has added to Experience a moſt charming Elo. 
«© quence, by u hich he communicates to me the Ideas 
of my own Mind upon the Objects we meet with 
ſo agreeably, that with his Company in the Field, 
I at once enjoy the Country and a Landſcape of it. 
He is now altering the Courſe of Canals and Ri. 
„ yulets, in which he has an Eye to his Neighbour's 
«© Satisfaction as well as his own. He often make 


me Preſents by turning the Water into my Grounds, | 


and ſends me Fiſh by their own Streams. To 
„avoid my Thanks, he makes Nature the Inſtru- 
ment of his Bounty, and does all good Offices ſo 
„much with the Air of a Companion, that his 
* Franknefs hides his own Condeſcention as well a 


„ my Cratituve, Leave the Werld to itſelf and 


come fee us. 


e Your affeRtionate Couſin,” &c. 


| TaTLER, Vol. III. No. 169. | 


CREATION. 


6 Tur Spring with you has already taken Foſ- | 
4 ſeſſion of the Fields and Woods: Now is the Se- 


« ſon of Solitude, and of moving Complaints upon 
* trivial Sufferings: Now the Griefs of Lovers begin 
« to flow, and their Wounds to bleed afreſh. I too, 
* at this Diſtance from the ſofter Climates, am not 
« without my Diſcontents at preſent. You pe 
* may laugh at me for a moſt romantic Vretc 


* when I have diſcloſed to you the Occaſion of my 
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He has touched upon it twice or thrice in his 
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«+ Uneaſineſs; and yet I cannot help thinking my Un- 
« happineſs real, in being confined to a Region which 
« is the very reverſe of Paradiſe. The Seaſons here 
« are all of them unpleaſant, and the Country quite 


_ « deſtitute of rural Charms. I have not heard a Bird 


« ſing, nor a Brook murmur, nor a Breeze whiſper, 
“neither have I been bleſt with the Sight of a flowery 


% Meadow theſe two Years. Every Wind here is a 
„ Tempeſt, and every Water a turbulent Ocean. I 


c hope, when you reflect a little, you will not think 
« the Grounds of my Complaint in the leaſt frivolous 
« and unbecoming a Man of ſerious Thought; fince 
« the Love of Woods, of Fields and Flowers, of 
« Rivers and Fountains, ſeems to be a Paſſion im- 


L. _ in our Nature the moſt early of any, even 
40 5 


ore the Fair Sex had a Being.” 
Could I tranſport myſelf with a Wiſh from one 
Country to another, I ſhould _ to paſs my Win- 
ter in Spain, my Spring in Italy, my Summer in 
England, and my Autumn in France. Of all theſe 
Seaſons there is none that can vie with the Spring for 


among the Seaſons of the Year that the Morning does. 
among the Diviſions of the Day, or Youth among 
the Stages of Life. The Erg/1 Summer is pleaſanter 
than that of any other Country in Europe, on no other 
Account but becauſe it has a greater Mixture of Spring 


in it. The Mildneſs of our Climate, with thoſe fre- 


quent Refreſhments of Dews and Rains that fall among 
us, keep up a perpetual Chearfulneſs in our Fields, 
and fill the hotteſt Months of the Year with a lively 


| Verdure. 


In the opening of the Spring, when all Nature be- 
gins to — herſelf, rang, Nee animal Pleaſure 


which makes the Birds fing, and the whole Brute 
Creation rejoice, riſes very ſenſibly in the Heart of 


Man. I know none of the Poets who have obſerved 
ſo well as Milton thoſe ſecret Overflowings of Glad- 
neſs which diffuſe themſelves through the Mind of the 
Beholder, upon ſurveying the gay Scenes of Nature: 

Le, 
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Lys, and deſckibes it very beautifully under the Name 
ot Vernai Delight, in that Paſſage where he repreſents 
the Devil himielf as almoit fenfivle of it. 


BI m and Fruits at once of golden Hue 
Appear'd, with gay enameil'd Colours mixt: 
On which the Sun more glad impreſs'd his Beams 
Than in fair Evening Cloud, or humid Rau 
Men God hath ſhrwer'd the Earth; jo lively ſcen d 
T hat Landſkip Aud of pure new purer Air 
| Meets his Approach, and to the Heart inſpires 
Vernal Delight, and Foy able 1 drive 
All Sadneſs but Deſpair, &c. 


Many Authors have written on the Vanity of the 


Creature, and repreſented the Barrenneſs of every 
Thing in this World, and its Incapacity of producing 
any ſolid or ſubſtantial Happineſs, As Ditcourksd 
this Nature are very uſeful to the Senſual and V 
tuous, thoſe Speculations which ſhew the bright Sid 
of Things, and lay forth thoſe innocent Entertain- 


ments which are to be met with among the ſeveral 


Objects that encompaſs us, are no leſs beneficial to 


Men of dark and melancholy Tempers. It was for 


this Reaſon that J endeavoured to recommend a 
Chearfulneſs of Mind in my two laſt Saturday's Pa- 


pers, and which I would ſtill inculcate, not only | 


from the Conſideration of ourſelves, and of that Be- 
ns on whom we depend, nor from the general Survey 
of that Univerſe in which we are placed at preſent, 


but from Reflections on the particular Seaſon in which 


this Paper is written, The Creaticn is a perpetual 
Feaſt to the Mind of a good Man, every Thing he 
fees chears and delights him; Providence has imprint- 


ed ſo many Smiles on Nature, that it is impoſſible for 


a Mind which is not ſunk in more groſs and ſenſual 
Delights, to take a Survey of them without ſeveral 
ſecret Senſations of Pleaſure. The Pſalmiſt has in 


ſeveral of his divine Poems celebrated thoſe beautiful 


and agreeable Sccaes which make the Heart glad, and 


| produce 
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produce in it that vernal Delight which I have before 
taken Notice of. 


Natural Philoſophy quickens this Taſte of the Cre. 
ation, and renders it not only pleaſing to the Imagi- 
nation, but to the Underſtanding. It does not reft in 
the Murmur of Brooks and the Melody of Birds, in 
the Shade of Groves and Woods, or in the Embroidery 
of Fields and Meadows, but conſiders the ſeveral 
Ends of Providence which are ſerved by them, and 
the Wonders of divine Wiſdum which appear in them. 
It heightens the Pleaſures of the Eye, and raifes ſuch 
a rational Admiration in the Soul, as is little inferior 
to D votion. | | 

It is not in the Power of every one to offer up this 
kind of Worſhip to the great Author of Nature, and 


do indulge theſe more refined Meditations of Heart, 


which are doubtleſs highly acceptable in his Sight ; I 
ſhall therefore conclude this ſhort Eflay on that Plea- 

ſure which the Mind naturally conceives from the 
preſent Seaſon of the Year, by the recommending of 


1 a Practice for which every one has ſufficient Abilities. 


I would have my Readers endeavour to moralize 
this natural Pleaſure of the Soul, and to improve this 


Vernal Delight, as Milton calls it, into a Chriſtian 


Virtue, When we find ourſelves inſpired with this 
pleating Inſtinct, this ſecret Satisfaction and Compla- 
cency ariſing from the Beauties of the Creation, let 
us conſider to whom we ſtand indebted for all theſe 


| Entertainments of Senſe, and who it is that thus 


opens his Hand and fills the World with Good. The 
Apoſtle inſtructs us to take Advantage of our preſent 
Temper of Mind, to graft upon it ſuch a religious 
Exerciſe as is particularly conformable to it, by that 
Precept which adviſes thoſe who are ſad to pray, and 
thoſe who are merry to ſing Pſalms. The Chearful- 
neſs of Ecarts which ſprings up in us from the Survey 
of Nature's Works, is an admirable Preparation for 
Gratitude, The Mind has gone a great Way towards 
Praiſe and 'Thankfyiving that is filled with ſuch a 
ſecret Cladneſs. A gratetul Reflection on the ſupreme 
Cauſe who produces it, ſanctifies it in the Soul, and 


gives 
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ives it its proper Value. Sach an habitual Diſpo- 
| Ftion of Mind conſecrates every Field and Wood, 
turns an ordinary Walk into a Morning or Evening 
Sacrifice, and will improve thoſe tranſient Gleams 0 
Joy which naturally brighten up, and refreſh the Soul 
on ſuch Occaſions, into an inviolable and perpetual 
State of Bliſs and Happineſs. Fin 
1 SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 393. 


C us ros, barbarox. 


1 CANNOT think it extravagant to imagine, that 
Mankind are no leſs, in 2 accountable for 


the ill Uſe of their Dominion over Creatures of the 


lower Rank of Beings, than for the Exerciſe of Ty. 
ranny over their own Species. 'The more entirely 

inferior Creation is ſubmitted to our Power, the an 
anſwerable we ſhould ſeem for our Miſmanagement of 
it; and the rather, as the very Condition of Nature 


renders theſe Creatures incapable of receiving any | 


Recompence in another Life, for their ill Treatment 
in this. 8 = ps 

Tis obſervable of thoſe noxious Animals which 
have Qualities moſt powerful to injure us, that they 
naturally avoid Mankind, and never hurt us ualets 


provoked, or neceſſitated by Hunger. Man, on the | 


other hand, ſeeks out and purſues even the moſt in- 
offenſive Animals on purpoſe to profecute and deſtroy 
them. 2 


Montaigne thinks it ſome Reflection u human | 


Nature itſelf, that few People take Delight in ſeeing 
Beaſts careſs or play together, but almoſt every one s 
pleaſed to ſee them lacerate or worry one another. 
I am ſorry this Temper is become almoſt a diſtin 
zuiſhing Character of our own Nation, from the Ob- 
— +. which is made by Foreigners of oyr beloved 
Paſtimes, Bear-baiting, Cock-fighting, and the like. 

e ſhould find it hard to vindicate the deſtroying of 
any Thing that has Life merely out of Wantonneſs; 
yet in this Principle our Children are bred up, an 


one 


Saen „„ OR. re oa acc Soars 


wy 
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one of the firſt Pleaſures we allow them, is the Li- 
cence of inflicting Pain upon poor Animals: almoſt 
as ſoon as we are ſenſible what Life is ourſelves, we 


make it our Sport to take it from other Creatures. 


I cannot but believe a very good Uſe might be made 


ol the Fancy which Children have for Birds and In- 


ſets. Mr. Locke rakes Notice of a Mother who per- 
mitted them to ber Children, bat rewarded or puniſh- 
ed them as they treated them well or ill. This was 


vo other than entering them betimes into a daily Ex- 


erciſe of Humanity, and improving their very Di- 


 vertion to a Virtue, 


1 fancy too, ſome Adrantage might be taken of 


the common Notien, that 'tis ominous or unlucky to 
1 deftroy ſome Sort of Birds, as Salla or Martins; 
| this _ might poſſibly ariſe from the Confidence 
_ theſe 1 
1 Roofs, fo that it is a Kind of Violation of the Laws 


irds ſeem to put in us by building under our 


of Hoſpitality to murder them. As for Robin-red- 


| Bras in particular, 'tis not improbable they owe 
| their Security to the old Ballad of he Children ir the 
ad. However it be, I don't know, I fay, why 
| this Prejudice, well improved and carried as far as it 


would go, might not be made to conduce to the Pre- 
ſervation of many innocent Creatures, which are now 


1 — to all the Wantonneſs of an ignorant Bar- 
darity. 


Ihere are other Animals that have the Misfortune, 
for no Manner of Reaſon, to be treated as common 
Enemies wherever found. The Conceit that a Cat has 
vive Lives, has coſt at leaſt nine Lives in ten of the 


whole Race of them: Scarce a Boy in the Streets but 


has in this outdone Hercules himfelf, who was famous 


| for killing a Monſter that had but three Lives. Whe- 


tier the unaccountable Animoſity againſt this uſeful 


1 Domeſtic may be any Cauſe of the general Perſecu- 


on of Oæuli, (who are a Sort of feathered Cats) or 


 ®hether it be only an unreaſonable Pique the Moderny | 


ve taken to a ſerious Countenance, I ſhall not de- 


termine. Though I am inclined to believe the for- 


mer, fince I obterie the ole Reaſon alledged for the 


Vo. I. N Deſtruc- 
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Deſtruction of Frogs, is becauſe they are like Tag, 
Yet arawit all the Misfortunes of theſe unfriended | 
Creatures, tis ſome Happineis that we have not yet | 
taken a rancy to eat them: Fur thould our Country. | 
men reime upon the frevch never fo little, tis not to , 
be conceived to what unheard-of Torments Owh, | { 
Cats, and F gs, may be yet reſerved. 7 | 
Nie. we grow up to Men, we have another Suc. { 
ceiion of ſanguinary Sports; in particular Tuxting, 
I date not attack a Diverſion which has ſuch Autho. ( 
rity and Cuitom to ſupport it, but muſt have Lew | | 
to be of Opinion, that the Agitation of that Exerciſe, p 
with the exampl: and Number of the Chaſers, nota | « 
little contribute to reſiſt thoſe Checks which Con- 
paſſion would naturally ſuggeſt in Behalf of the Ani. | « 
mill purſue, Nor hall I ay with Monſieur Fly, | « 
that this Sport is a Remain of the Gothick Barbary; | « 
but I muſt animailvert upon a certain Cuſtom, yet in 
__ Ute with us, and barbarods enough to be derived 10 
from the Go:hs, or even the Scythians; I mean tht | « 
ſavage Compliment our Muntſmen pat upon Ladies In 
of tynai:ty, „ho are preſent at the Death of a Sag, | & 
when chey put the Anife in their Hands to cut the | in 
1trcat oi a helpleſs, trembling, and weeping Cw | « , 


ture, « \ 
e | 9 55 1 

2255 — 1 * 
. 8 e 5 N! 0 

—V ger 2 | | p 

Atque imploranti fumilis, —— * 0 

| 3 « tt 

7 hat lies beneath the Knife, | * ri 

Lesbe up, and from ber Buicher begs her Life. |. o 

| | ; | y . : tl 

But if our Spores are deſtructive, our Clattmy Þ n. 
& 164 

1 


more ſo, 11d in a more in. human manaer. 
reaſted al*ve, Pigs aul ip: ti Deato, Fault jeued wy | « A 
are Teitimoaics of our gutragedus Luxury, Ihe þ 
Who b expreſſes it) divide their Lives betuut | jeche 
an ar Conſcience and a nauſcated Stomach, have | Jud 
a joſt Reward of their Glutroay in the Difeafes if J in hi 
brir s with it: For human Savages, like other wil F 


beaſts, ſind Snares and Poiſon in the * | our 


2 


* * 


A F FE 


3 all below us. 
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| Life, and are allured by their Appetite to their De- 


{ruction. I know nothing more thocking or horrid, 
than the Proſpect of one of their Kitchens covered 
with Blood, and filled with the Cries of Creatures 
expiring, in Tortures. It gives one an Image of a 
Giant's Den in a Romance, beſtrewed with the ſcat- 
tered Heads and mangled Limbs of thoſe who were 
lain by his Cruelty. 5 

The excellent Plutarch (who has more Strokes of 


| Good-nature in his Writings than I remember in any 


Author) cites a Saying of Cats to this Effect, That it 
is 11 eaſy Taſk to preach to the Belly which has no Ears. 


Vet if (ſays he) we are aſhained to be fo out of 


« Faſhion as not to offend, let us at leaſt offend with 
« ſome Diſcretion and Meaſure. If we kill an Ani- 
« mal for our Proviſion, let us do it with the Melt- 


| * ings of Compailion, and without tormenting it. 


« Let us conſider, that it is in its own Nature Cruel- 
« ty to put a living Creature to Death; we at leaſt 
« deftroy a Soul that has Senſe and Percopiion,” — 
In the Lit: of Cars the Cenſor, he takes Occation, 
from the ſevere Diſpoſition of that Man, to diſcourſe 
in this Manner. It ought to 5: eſteemed a Happi- 


ness to Mankind, that our {lumanity has a wider 


6 - 


Sphere to exert itlelt in, than bare Juitice, It is 
no more than the Obligation of our very Birth to 
practiſe Equity to our own Kind, but Humanity 
may be extended through the wile Order of Crea- 
tures, even to the meanelt, Such Actions of Cha- 
rity are the Overflou ings of a mild Good. nature on 
It is certamly the part of a well- na- 
tured Man to take care of Lis Horſes and Dogs, 
not only in Expectation of their Labour while they 
are Foals and Whelps, but even when their old 


Age has made them incapable of Service.” 


_ Hiſtory tells us of a wiſe and polite Nation that re- 
cted a Perſon of the firſt Quality, who {tool for a 


| Judiciary Office, only becanie he had been obſerved 
in his Vouth, to take Pleafure in tearing and murder- 


ing of Birds, And of another that expelled a Man 
daſhing a Bird againſt the 


N 2 Ground 
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Ground which had taken ſhelter in his Boſon, 
Every one kwows how remarkable the Turk: are for | 


their Humanity in this kind: I remember an A4ratin 
Author, who has written a Treatiſe to ſhew, how 
far a Man ſuppoſed to have ſubſiſted in a Deſen 


Iſland, without any Inſtruction, or fo much as the 
Sight of any other Man, may, by the pure __ | 
Vir- 


Nature, attain the Knowledge of Philoſophy an 

tue. One of the firſt Things he makes him obſerre 
is, that univerſal Benevolence of Nature in the Pro. 
tection and Preſervation of its Creatures. In Imitation 
of which the firſt Act of Virtue he thinks his ſelf-taught 


Philoſopher would of courſe fall into is, to relieve and 


aſſiſt all the Animals about him in their Wants and 


— 


Ovid has ſome very tender and pathetick Lines, | 


applicable to this Occaſion. 


1 Quid meruiſtit, oves, placidum pecus, inque ti gend | 


Natum hamines, pleno que fertis in Ubere nedlar? 
Mal lia gue nobis weſtras velamina lanas. 
Præbelis; vitãgue magis quam morte juvatit. 
rid meruere boves, way ne fraude dolifque, 
 Innocuum ſimplex, natum tolerare labores ? 5 

Immemor eft demum, nec frugum munere dignus. 
Auf potuit, curvi dempto modo pand re aratri, 
Ruricolam mattare ſuum— Met. I. 15. v. 116. 

Yuam male conſuevit, quam /e perat ille cruori 
Inpius humano, V ituli qui guttura cultro 
Rumpit, 6& immotas pra bet mugi'ihus aures / 
Aut qui wagitus ſimiles puerilibus hedum 


| Edentem jugulare poteft — Ib. v. 403. F 


The Sheep was ſacrificed on no Prelence, 
But meek ard unreſiſting Innocence. 
A patient, uſeful Creature, born to bear 


The warm and woolly Fleece, that claath d her Mu. 


derer ; | | 

| And daily to give dewn the M ilk fe bred, 
A Tribute for the Graſe, on vhich ſbe fed. 
Living, bath Foad and Kaiment ſhe ſupplies, 
And is of leaſt Advantage, when ſpe dies, 


=? 


#3 | 
| Sort, with a Blefling in Form annexed to it, in theſe 
i Words: I thou hich find a Rird't Neft in the Way, thou 
Hall wit take the Dam avith the young : But thou ſhall in 
L wwije let the Dam go : that it may be well with thee, 
| 2:4 that than may? praling thy Days. 
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Aud imitates in vain the Children's Cries. 
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Iv did the 2 Or kis Death deſerve ? 
| { d5vvright ſimple 


Drudge, and born to ſerve. 
0 | want gui. avhat Fajtice canſi thiu hepe 


| The Promiſe of the Tear, a plentenus C op; 


Men ihau Aeſtrayſt thy lab" ring Steer, d till d,. 


| id lug awith Pains, thy elſe un grateful Field ! 


Frim his Je 7 reeking Neck to draxv the Toke, 


| That Mel, avith xwhich the jurly Cladi he brate; 
| Ard to the Hatchet yield thy Huſcandman, 
| Who fi d Autumn, and the Spring began? 


| What mire Advance can Mortals make in Sin 
i So near Perf Dion, obe avith BR begin? 


| Deaf t the Calf, that lis beneath the Knife, 


Los up, and from her Butcher begs her Lie: 


All Methads to procure thy Mercy tries, 


| Deaf to the varmlej5 Kid, that, ere he dies, p | 


DrYDEN. 


| Perhaps that Voice or Cry, fo nearly reſembling the 

{ Human, with which Providence has endued ſo many 
| different Animals, might purpoſely be given them to 
more our Pity, and prevent thoſe Cruelties we are too 
| apt to inflict on our Fellow Creatures. | 


There is a Paſſage in the Book of Janat, when 


| God declares his Unwillingneſs to deſtroy Nineveh, 


where methinks that Compaition of the Creator, which 


extends to the meaneſt Rank of his Creatures, is ex- 


preſſ-d with wonderful Tefiderneſs — Should I not ſpare 


| Nirevoh that croat City, æuberein are more than fixſcore 


th.njand Perf —ard 4165 much Cattle? And we have 
in Dune a Precept of great Good: nature of this 


To conclule, there is certainly a Degree of grati- 


| fue owing to thoſe Animals that ſerve us; as for ſuch 
- | > 46 mortal or noxious, we have a right to deſtroy 


N 3 them; 
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them; and for thoſe that are neither of Advantage or 


Prejudice to us, the commen Enjoyment of Life is 


what I cannot think we ought to deprive them of, 
This whole Matter, with regard to each of theſe 
Confiderations, is ſet in a very agreeable Light in one 
of the Perfiar Fables of Pi/pay, with which I ſhall end 
this Paper, 1 
A 'lraveller paſſing through a Thicket, and ſeeing 
a few Sparks of a Fire, which ſome Paſſengers had 
kindled as they went that Way before, made up to it. 
On a ſudden the Sparks caught hold of a Buſh, in the 
midſt of which lay an Adder, and ſet it in Flames 
The Adder intreated the Traveller's Atliſtance, who 
_ tying a Bag to the End of his Staff, reached it, and 
drew him out: he then bid him go where he pleaſed 
but never more be Þhurtſul to Men, fince he owed lu 
Ltte to a Man's Compaliion. Ihe Adder, however, 


prepared to ſting him, and when he expoſtulated how 


unjuſt it was to retaliate Goud with Evil, I ſhall do 
no more (faid the Adder) than what you Men prattiſe 
every Day, whoſe Cuſtom it is to require Benefits with 
Tagratitude, If you can deny this Truth, let us refer 
it to the firſt we meet. Ihe Man contented, and fee 
ing a Tree, put the Queſtion to it, in what Maanera 
good Turn was to be recompenſed ? If you mean x- 

cording to the Uſage of Men (replied the I rce) by its 


contrary: I have been ſtanding here thete hundred - 


Years to protect them from the ſcorching Sun, and 
in requital they have cut down my Branches, and are 


going to faw my Body into Planks. Upon this the 


Adder inſulting the Man, he appealed to a ſecond 


Evidence, which was granted, and immediately they 


met a Cow. 'The ſame Demand was made, and much 
the ſame Anſver given, that among Nlcn it was cet- 


ri-nce; for I have ſerved a Man this long Time 


with Milk, Eutter and Cheefe, and brought him be · 
ſidles a Calf every Year; but now 1 am cid, he tuW 
me into this Faſture, with deſign to fell me wa. 
Butcher, who will ſhortly make an End of me. The 


Traveller upon this ſtood confounded, but deſired, 6 
| Courteſy, 
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Courteſy, one Trial more, to be finally judged by the 
next Beatt they ſhould meet; this happened to be the 


Fox, who upon hearing the tery in all its Circum- 


ſtances, could not be perſuaded it was poſlible for the 


| Adder to enter in ſo narrow a Bag. Ihe Adder, to 


com ince him, went in again, hen the Fox told the 


Man he had now his Enemy in his Power; and with 
that he faſtened the Bag, and cruſned him to Pieces. 


Grarvian, Vol. I. No. 61. 


DANCING. 


| I. is very natural to take for our whole Lives a 
light Impreflion of a Thing, which at firit fell into 


Contempt with us for want of Contideration. The 
real Uſe of a certain Qualification (chich the wiſer 
Part of Mankind look upon as at beit an indifferent 
Thing, and generally a frivolous Circum:tance) ſhews 
the ill — — of ſuch Prepoſſeſſions. What I 
mean, is the Art, Skill, Accompliſnment, or what- 
ever you will call it, of Dancing. I Knew a Gentle- 


E man of great Abilities, who bewailed the Want of 


this Part of his Education to the End of a very ho- 
nourable Life. He obſerved that there was — — 
fon for the common Uſe of great Talents; that they 
are but ſeldom in demand, and that theſe very great 
Talents were often rendered uſeleſs to a Man for want 
of ſmall Attainments. A good Mien, a becoming 
Motion, Geſture and Aſpect is natural to ſome Men; 
but even thoſe would be highly more graceful in their 
Carriage, if what they do from the Force of Nature 
were confirmed and heightened from the Force of Rea- 
ſon. To one Who has not at all conſidered it, to men- 
tion the Force of Reaſon on ſuch a Subject, will ap- 
pear fantaſtical; but when you have a little attended 
to it, an Aſſembly of Men will have quite another 


| View: And they will tell you, it is evident from 


— and infallible Rules, why this Man with thoſe 
autiful Features, and well-faſhioned Perſon, is not 
ſo agreeable as he who fits by him without any of 

N 4 thoſe 
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thoſe Advantages. When we read, we do it withont 


any exerted Act of Memory that preſents the Shape 


of the Letters: but Habit makes us do it mechani- 
cally, without ſtaying, like Children, to recollect and 
join thoſe Letters. A Man who has not had the Re. 
gard of his Geſture in any Part of his Education, will 
ind himfelf unable to act with Freedom before new 
Company, as a Child that is but now learning would 


be to read without Heſitation. It is for the Advance. 


ment of the Pleaſure we receive in being agreeable to 
each other in ordinary Life, that one would wiſh 
Dancing were generally underſtood as conducive, az 
it really is to a proper Deportment in Matters that 
appear the moſt remote from it. A Man of Learning 
and Senſe is diſtinguiſhed from others as he is ſuch, 
though he never runs upon Points too difficult for the 


reſt of the World; in like manner the reaching out of 


the Arm, and the moſt ordinary Motion, diſcovers 


whether a Man ever learnt to know what is the true 
Harmony and Compoſure cf his Limbs and Counte- 


nance. Whoever has ſeen Both, in the Character of 
| Pyrrhus, march to his Throne to receive Oreftes, is 
convinced that Majeſtick and great Conceptions are 


enxpreſſed in the very Step; but perhaps tho' no other 
Man could perform that Incident as well as he does, 
himſelf would do it with a yet greater Elevation, 


were he a Dancer. This is ſo dangerous a Subject 


to treat with Gravity, that I ſhall not at preſent en- 


ter into it any farther: but the Author of the follow- 
ing Letter has treated it in the Eſſay he ſpeaks of in 
ſuch a manner, that I am beholden to him for a Re- 


ſolution, that I will never hereafter think meaaly of 


any thing, till I have heard what they who have ano- 
ther Opinion of it have to ſay in its Defence. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 


> Vines there are fcarce any of the Arts or Sci- 
enges that have not been recommended to the World 
by ti:e Pens of ſome of the Profeſſors, Maſters, or 

| 66 Lovers 
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Lovers of them, whereby the Uſefulneſs, Excel- 
lence, and Benefit ariſing from them, both as to 
the ſpeculati.e and practical Part, have been made 
ublic, to the great Alvantage and Improvement 
of ſuch Ares ana Sciences; why ſhould Dancing, 
an Art celebrated by the Ancients in fo extraor- 
dinary a manner, be totally neglected by the Mo- 
Cerns, and left deſtitute of any Pen to recommend 
i:s various IXcellencies and ſubſtantial Merit to 
Mawtnd.: 1 
« The lww Ebb to which Dancing is now fallen, 
is altog<ther owing to this Silence. Ihe Art is 
eſteem'd only as an amufing Trifle; it lies altogether 


uncultivated, and 1s unhappily fallen under the Im- 


putation of illiterate and mechanick: And as Te- 
rence, in one of bis Prologues, complains of the 
Rope-dancers drawing all the Spectatots from his 
Play, fo may we well ſay, that Capering and 
Tumbling is now preferred to, and ſupphes the 
Place of juſt and regular Dancing on our Theatres, 
It is therefore, in my Opinion, high time that ſome 
one ſhould come to its Affiltance, and relieve it from 
the many groſs and growing Errors that have crept 
into it, and overcait its real Beauties; and to tr 
Dancing in its true Light, would ſhew the Uſeful- 
neſs and El gancy of it, with the Pleafure and In- 
ſtruction produc'd from it; and alſo lay down ſome 
fundamental Rules, that might fo tend to the Im- 
proveinert of its Vrofeſlors, and Information of the 
dpectators, that the firſt might be the better enabled 


1 


to perform, ard the latter rendered more capable of 
ju ging, what is, if there be any thing, valuable in 


tis Art. 

% encourage therefore ſome ingenious Pen ca- 
Fable of {2 £.rerous an Undertaking, and in ſome 
meature to rcheve Dancing from the Diſadvantages 
it at preſent lies under, I, who teach to dance, 


* hive attempted a ſmall Treatiſe as an Eſſay te- 


war's an Hittory of Dancing; in which J have en- 
ouired into its Antiquity, Original, and Uſe, and 
ſncẽen what Efteem the Antients had for it: I have 

N 5 « Likewiſe 
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« likewiſe conſidered the Nature and Perfection of all 
« its ſeveral Parts, and how beneficial and delightful 
&« it is both as a Qualification and an Exerciſe; and 
* endeavoured to anſwer all Objections that have been 
* maliciouſly raiſed againſt it. I have proceeded to 
« give an Account of the particular Dances of the 
& Greeks and Rcmans, whether religious, warlike, or 
« civil; and taken particular notice of that Part of 
% Dancing relating to the ancient Stage, and in 
« which the Pantomimes had ſo great a Share; Nor 
% have I been wanting in giving an hiſtorical Ac. 
« count of ſome particular Maſters excellent in that 


„ ſurpriſing Art. After which I have advanced ſome 


«« Obſervations on the modern Dancing, both as to 
the Stage, and that Part of it, fo abſolutely neceſ. 
«« fary for the Qualification of Gentlemen and Ladies; 
«© and have concluded with ſome ſhort Remarks on 
«« the Origin and Progreſs of the Character by which 
„Dances are writ down, and communicated to one 
« Maſter from another. IL | 
„If ſome great Genius after this would ariſe, and 
% advance this Art to that Perfection is ſeems ca 
of receiving, what might not be expected from it? 
«« For if we conſider the Origin of Arts and Sciences, 
we ſhall find that ſome of them took rife from Be- 
«« ginniags ſo mean and unpromiſing, that it is very 
« wonderful to think that ever ſuch ſurpriſing Struc- 
« tures ſhould have bcen raiſed upon ſuch —_— 


% Foundations. But what cannot a great Genius ef- 


« fet? Who would have thought that the clangerous 
„Noiſe of a Smith's Hammer ſhould have given the 
„ firſt Riſe to Muſic ? Yet Macrobius in his ſecond 
« hook relates, that Pyi/bagoras, in paſſing by a Smuth's 


Shop, found that the Sounds proceeding from the 


« Hammers were either grave or acute, according to 
« the different Weights of the Hammers, The Phi- 
*« ſoſopher, to improte this Hint, ſuſpends different 


MWMeights by Stripgs of the fame Bigneſs, and found | 
« in like manner that the Sounds anſwered to the | 


| 


« Weights. 'T his being diſcovered, he finds out thoſe 

Numbers which produced Sounds that were Con- 

e L ſonant: 
3 


. 
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« ſonant: As, that two Strings of the ſame ſubſtance 
and Tenſion, the one being double the Length of 
« the other, give that Interval which is called Dia 

« ſon, or an kighth; the ſame was alſo effected from 
« two Strings of the ſame Length and Size, the one 
„having four Times the Tenſion of the other. By 
« theſe Steps, from ſo mean a Beginning, did this 
great Man reduce what was only before Noiſe, to 
« one of the moſt delightful Sciences, by marrying it 
« to the Mathematicks; and by that means cauſed it 
« to be one of the moſt abſtract and demonſtrative of 


« Sciences. Who knows therefore but Motion, whe- _ 


« ther Decorus or Repreſentative, may not (as it ſeems. 


highly probable it may) be taken iuto conſideration 


« by ſome Perſon capable of reducing it into a regu- 


lar Science, though not ſo demonſtrative as that pro- 


cee ding from Sounds, yet ſufficient to entitle it to 
« a Flace among the magnified Arts. TS 

„% Now, Mr. Speator, as you have declared your- 
« ſelf Viſitor of Dancing Schoois, and this being an 
« Undertaking which more immediately reſpects them, 
« I think myielt indiſpenſibly obliged, before I proceed 
« to the Fubi:cation of this my Eſlay, to aſk your ad- 
„vice; and hold it abſolutely neceſſary to have your 
* Arprodation; and in order to recommend my I rea- 


«+ iſe to the Peruſal of the Parents of ſuch as learn to 


dance, as well as to the young Ladics, to whom, as 
« Vintor, you ought to be Guardian.” 


Sal:p, March 19. Jam, SIR, 
17112. uur miſe humble Servant. 
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When Trent, the Hero of Virgil, is loft in tlie 
2 


Wood, and a perlect Stranger in the Pac: on which 
he is landed, le is accoſted by a Lady in a Habit for 


the Chace, She enquirzs of him, whether he has 


ſeea paſs by that Way any young Woman dreſſed as 


| ſhe was? Whether ſhe vere following the Sport in the 


Wood, or any other way employed, according to the 
Cutium of Huntreſſes? The Hero anſwers with the 
Reſpect due to the beautiful Appearance ſhe made; 

| N 5 tells 
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tells her, ke ſaw no ſuch Perſon as ſhe enquir'd for, 
but initmates that he knows her to be of the Deities, 
and d-{res Ie woul conduct a Straager, Her Form 
trom her fi? Appeararce maniteſted ſhe was more 
than mortal; but tho” ſhe was certa'nly a Gaddeſs, 
the Poet does not make her known to be the God. 
deſs of Beauty till fo moved: All the Charms of an 
agrecable Pcrfon are then in their higbeit Exertion, 
erery Linh and Þeature appears with their reſpectite 
Grace. It is from this Obſervation, that I cannot 
help being fo paſſionatæ an Admirer as I am of goed 
Dancing, As all Art ts an Imitation of Nature, this 
ie an Imitation of Nature in its higheſt Excellence, 
and at a 'Iime when (hc is mott agreeable, I ke Pu- 
ſineſs of Dancing is to diſplay Eeauty, and for that 
Reaſon all Diſtortions and Viimickries, as ſuch, are 
what raiſe Averhcn inflead of Pleature: But I bings 
that are in themſelves excellent, are ever attended 
with Impoſture and falſe Imitation. Uhus, 2s in 
Poetry there are laborious Fools who write Anagrams 
and Acrofticks, there are Pretenders in Dancing, who 
think mercly to do what others canngt, is to excel. 
Such Creatures ſhould be rewarded lige him who had 
acquired a Knack of throwing a Grain of Corn through 
the Eye of a Needle, with a Buſhcl to keep his Hand 
in Uſe. The Dancers on our Stages are very faulty in 
this Kind, and what they mean by writhing then- 
ſelves into ſuch Foſtures, as it would be a Pain for 
any of the Spectators to ſtand in, and yet hope to 
2 thoſe Spectators, is unintelligible. Mr. Prine 
has a Genius, if he were encouraged, would prompt 
him to better things. In all the Danccs he invents, 
cu ſee he keeps cloſe to the Characters he repreſents, 
He does not hope to pleaſe by making his Pertormers 
move in a manner in which no one elſe ever did, but 
by Motions proper to the Characters he repreſents. 
He gives to Clowns and Lubbards clumſy Graces, 
that is, he makes them practiſe what they weuld 


think Craces: And I have ſeen Dances of his, which 


might give Hints that would be uſeful to a Comick 
Writer. Theſe Performances have pleaſed the mo 
i ” "My 
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of ſach as have not Reflection enough to know their 
Excellence, becauſe they are in Nature; and the dit- 
torted Motions of others have offended thoſe, who 
could not form Reaſons to themſelves for their Diſ- 
\caſure, for their being a Contradiction to Nature. 
When one conſiders the inexpreflible Advantage 


there is in arriving at ſome Excellence in this Art, it 


is monſtrous to behold it ſo much neglected. The fol- 

lowiag Letter has in it ſomething very natural on this 

dub ject. | I, | | 
Mr. SpECTATOR, 


66 I Am a Widower with but one Daughter ; ſhe 


1 was by Nature much inclined to be a Romp, and 


„ had no way of educating her, but commanding 
« a young Woman, whom I entertained to take care 
„of her, to be very watchful in her Care and At- 
« tendance about her. I am a Man of Buſineſs, and 
« obliged to be much abroad. The Neighbours have 
„ told me, that in my Abſence our Maid has let in 
the ſpruce Servants in the Neighbourhood to jun- 
« ketings, while my Girl play'd and romped even in 
„the Street. To tell you the plain Truth, I catched 
„ her once, at eleven Years old, at Chuck-Farthing 
„among the Boys. This put me upon new Thoughts 


about my Child, and I determined to place her at 


a Boarding-School, and at the ſame Time give 4 
very diſcreet young Gentlewoman her Maintenance 
at the ſame Place and Rate, to be her Companion. 


II took little notice of my Girl from time to time, 


but ſaw her now and then in good Health, out of 
Harm's Way, and was ſatisfied. But by much Im- 
portunity, I was lately prevail'd with to go to one 
of their Balls. I cannot expreſs to you the Anxiety 
my filly Heart was in, when I ſaw ty Romp, now 
hift-en, taken out: I never felt the Pangs of a Fa- 
ther upon me ſo ſtrongly in my whole Life before; 


and ] could not have ſuffered more, had my whole 


Fortune been at Stake. My Girl came on with the 
| «+ moit 
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moſt becoming Mcdetty I had ever ſeen, and caf. 
ing a reſpectful tye, as if ſhe feared me more then 


all the Audience, 1 gate a Nod, which I think 
gate her ail the pennt the allumed upon it, but ſhe 
role properly to that Hignĩity of Aﬀpect. Miy Komp, 


now the mot gracerul F<:iun of her tex, adumed 


a Majeſty which commanded the higheit , eipect; {| 


and when ſhe turned ro e, and faw my face in 
Rapture, ſhe fell into the pretticeu vaule, and I faw 
in all her Motion that fl. exulted in her Father's 


Satisfaction. You, Mr. Heraus, witl, better than 


I can tell you, imagine to yourſeit ache Gtitrrent 
Beauties aud Changes of Aſpece u an accomplithed 
young Woman, ſetting torih all ber Beauties with 
a Deign to plcaſe no one io much as her Farher, 
My Girl's Lover can never know ball the Satisfac. 


tion that I did in er that Day, I could not poſ. 


ſibly have 1magined, that ſo great Iniprovement 
could have been wreught by an Art that I always 
held in itfelf ridiculous and contemptible. I here 


is, I am convinced, no Method like this, to give 


young Women a Senic of their own Value and 
Dignity ; and I am ſure there can be none fo ex- 
rom to communicate hat Value to others. As 
or the flippaat inſipidly Cay and wantonly For- 
ward, whom you beholi among Dancers, that 
Carriage is more to be ati;huted to the perverſe 
Genius of the Periormers, than imputed to the Art 
itſelf, For my part, my Child has danced herſelf 
into my Eſteen, and I have as grtat an honour for 
her as ever I had for her Mother, from whom ſhe 
derived thoſe latent good Qualities which appeared 
in her Countenance when ſhe was dancing; for my 
Girl, tho' J fay it myſelf, ſnewed in one Quarter 


of an Hour the innate Principles of a modeit Vi- 


gi, a tender Wife, a generous Friend, a kind Mo- 
ther, and an indulgent Viſtreſs. III ſtrain hard 
but I will purchaſe for her an Huſband ſuitable to 
her Merit. I am your Convert in the Admiration 
of what I thought you jeſted when you recom- 


' mended ; and if you pleaſe to be at my Houſe on 
Tua 
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« Thurſday next, I make a Ball for my Daughter, 
and you ſhall ſee her dance, or if you will do her 


« that Honour, dance with her. 
| Ian Sir, | 
Your moſt humble Servant, | 
PHILIPATER.” 


have ſome time ago ſpoken of a Treatiſe written 


by Mr. Weaver on this Subject, which is now, I un- 
derſtand, ready to be publiſhed. This Work ſets this 


Matter in a very plain and advantageous Light; and 


I am convinced from it, that if the Art was under 

roper Regulations, it would be a mechanick way of 
implanting inſenſibly in Minds, not capable of receiv- 
it ſo well by any other Rules, a Senſe of Good-breed- 
ing and Virtue. | | 


ere any one to ſee Mariamne dance, let him be 


ever ſo ſenſual a Brute, I defy him to entertain any 
Thoughts but of the higheſt Reſpect and Eſteem to- 
wards her. I was ſhewed laſt Week a Picture in a 
Lady's Cloſet, for which ſhe had a hundred different 
Dreſſes, that ſhe ſhould clap on round the Face, on 

rpoſe to demonſtrate the Force of Habits in the 
Diverſity of the ſame Countenance. Motion, and 
Change of Poſture and Aſpect, has an Effect no leſs 
ſurpriſing on the Perſon of Mariamne when ſhe dances. 

Chloe is extremely pretty, and as filly as ſhe is 
pretty. This Idiot has a very good Ear, and a moſt 
agreeable Shape; but the Folly of the Thing is ſuch, 
that it ſmiles ſo impertinently, and affects to pleaſe ſo 
fillily, that while ſhe dances you ſee the Simpleton 


| from Head to Foot. For you muſt know (as trivial 


as this Art 1s thought to be) no one ever was a good 
Dancer, that had not a good Underſtanding. If this 
be a Truth, I ſhall leave the Reader to judge from 
that Maxim, what Eſteem they ought to have for 
ſuch Impertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, twirl, 
turn round, and jump over their Heads, and in a 
Word, play a thouſand Pranks which many Animals 

can do better than a Man, inſtead of performing to 

| 155 Perfection 
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Perfection what the human Figure only is capable of 


performing. = | 
It may perhaps app-ar odd, that I, who ſet up for 
a mighty Lover, at leait, of virtue, ſhould take ſo 


much Pains to recommend what the ſoberer Part of 


Mankind look upon to be a "Trifle; but under Far out 
of the ſoberer Part of Mankind, I think they have 
not enough conſidered this Matter, and for that Rea. 
ſon only diſeſteem it. I muſt alſo, in my own Juſ- 
tification, ſay, that I attempt to bring into the Ser- 
vice of Honour and Virtue every Thing in Nature 
that can pretend to give elegant Delight. It may 
poſſibly be proved, that Vice is in itfclt detiructive of 
teaſure, and Virtve in itſelf conducive to it. If the 
| Delights of a free Fortune were under proper Regula- 

tions this Truth would rot want 3 Argument to 


ſaupport it; but it would be obvious to every Man, 
that there is a ſtrict Affinity between all Things that 


are truly laudable and beautiful, from the higheſt 
Sentiment of the Suul, to the moſt indifferent Geſtute 

of the Body. = 5 "= 
_ SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 466. T. 


Dark. 


Gons Yeſterday to dine with an old Acquain- 
tance, I hai! the Misfortune to find his whole Family 
very much dejected. Upon aiking him the Occafion 
of it, he told me that his Wife hal dreamt a ſtran 

Dream the Night before, which they were afraid 
ortended fome Visfortune to themſelves or to their 
Chilirea. At her coming into the Room, I obſerved 
a ſettled Melancholy in her Countenance, which I 


- Qroulil have been troubled for, had I not heard from 


whenge it proceeded. We were no ſooner ſat down, 
but aiter having looked upon me a little while, My 


Dear (ſays ſhe, turning to her IIuſband,) you may now 


| ſee the Strunger that was in the Candle laſt Night. 
Soon after this, as they began to talk of Family Af- 

fairs, a little Boy at the lower End of the Table — 
| | | | „ 
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per, that he was to go into Join-hand on T hur/day. 
Thurſday ! (fays ſhe) K, Child, if it fleaſe Cd, you 
Hall not begin nn Childermas-day ; gell your Writing- 


Maſter that Friday aui, be fon du, 1 was reflett- 
ing with myſelf on the Oddne's ot her Fancy, and 
wondering that any Body would ciiuwbliſh it as a Rule 
to loſe a Day in every Week. In the Midi of theſe my 


Mufrgs, the defired me to reach lr a little Salt upon 


the Point of my Knife, which I did in ſuch a Trepi- 
dation and Hurry of Cbedience, that J let it drop by 
the Way; at which ſhe immediately ftartled, and ſaid 
it fell towards her. Upon this I looked very blank, 
and, obſerving the Concern of the whole 'lable, be- 
an to conſider myfelf, with ſome Confuſion, as a 
Perſon that had brought a Diſater upon the Family. 


Ihe Lady however recovering herſelf after a little 


Space, faid to her Huſband, with a Sigh, My Dear, 


 Misforiunes never come fingle. My Friend, I found, 


ated but an under Part at this Table, and being a 
Man of more Good-nature than Underſtaading, 


thinks himſelf obliged to fall in with all the Paſſions 

and Humours of his Yoke-fellow : Do not you nemem- 
ber, Ckild, (ſays ſhe) that the Pigean-hauſe fell the ve, 
 Afterncon that eur careleſs Wench ſpilt the Sali upon the 


Table ? Jes, (ſays he) my Dear, and the next Feſt 
brought ns an Account of the Battle of Almanza. The 
Reader may gueſs at the Figure I made, after having 


done all this Miſchief. I diſpatched my Dinner as | 
ſoon as I could, with my uſual Tacituraity ; when to 


my utter Confuſion, the Lady ſceing me quit my 
Knife and Fork, and laying them acroſs one another 
upon my Flate, defired me that I would humour her 
ſo far as to take them cut of that Figure, and I lace 
them Side by Side. What the Abſurduy was which 
I tad committed I did nut know, but | ſuppoſe there 
was ſome traditionary Superſtition in it; and there- 
fore, in Obedience to the Lady of the Houle, I diſ- 
poſed of my Knife and Fork in two parrallel Lines, 
which is the Figure I ſhall always leave them in for 
the future, though I do not know any Reaſon for 5 

| t 
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It is not difficult for a Man to ſce that a Perſon hes 
conceived an Averſion to him. For my own Part, I 
quickly tound, by the Lady's Looks, that ſhe regarded 
me as a very odd Kind of Fellow, with an unfortunate 
Aﬀpect. For which Reaſon I took my Leave imme. 
diately after Dinner, and withdrew to my own Lodg- 
ings. Upon my Return home, | tell into a profound 
_ Contemplation on the Evils that attend theſe ſuper. 
ſtitious Follies of Mankind; how they ſubject us to 
imeginary Afflictions, and additional Sorrows, that 
do not prope.ly come within our Lot. As if the 
natural Calamities of Lite were not ſufficient for it, 
we turn the molt indiifereat Circumitances into Mir. 
fortuncs, and {uiter as much from trifling Accidents 
as from real Evils. I hare known the ſhooting of a 
Star ſpoil a Night's Reit; and have ſeen a Man in 
Love grow pale and loſe his Appetite, upon the Pluck- 
ing of a Merry-thought. A Screech-Owl at Midnight 
has alarmed a Family more than a Band of Robbers; 
nay, the Voice of a Cricket hath ftruck more 'Terror 
than the Roaring of a Lion. There is nothing ſo 
inconſiderable, which may not appear dreadful to an 
Imagination that is filled with Omens and Progaoftics | 
4 ruſty Nail, or a crooked Pin, ſhoot up into Pro- 
—_ | 
remember I was once in a mixt Aſſembly that 
was full of Noiſe and Mirth, when on a ſudden an 
old Woman unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of 
us in Company. This Remark ftruck a panick Ter. 
' ror into ſeveral who were preſent, inſomuch that one 
or two of the Ladies were going to leave the Room; 
but a Friend of mine taking Notice that one of out 
Female Companions . was big with Child, affirmed 
there were fourteen in the Room, and that im!-ad of 
portending one of the Company ſhould die, plainly 
foretold one of them ſhould be born. Had not my 
Friend fund out this Expedient to break the Omen, 
I quettion not but Half the Women 1a the Company. 
would have fallen fick that very Night. 1 
An old Maid that is troubled with the Vapours 
produces inſinite Ditturbaaces of this Rand — 
Fn K 
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Friends and Neighbours. I know a Maiden Aunt, 
of a great Family, who is one of theſe antiquated 
$531; that forbodes and propheties from one End of 
the Year to the other. She is always ſeeing Appari- 
tions and hearing Death-watches ; and was the other 
Day almoſt frighted out of her Wits by the great 
ime 
when ſhe lay ill of the Tooth- ach. uch an extrava- 


\ 


gant Caſt of Mind engages Multitudes of People, not 


only in impertinent Ferrors, but in ſupernumerary 
Duties of Life; and ariſes from that: Fear and Igno- 
rance which arc natural to the Soul of ian. The 
Horror with which we entertain the Thoughts of 
Death (or indeed of any future Evil) and the Uncer- 
tainty of its Approach, fill a memancholy Mind with 
innumerable Apprehenſions and Suſpic ions, and con- 
ſequently diſpoſe it to the Obſervation of ſuch ground- 
Jef Prodigies and Predictions. For as it is the chief 
Concern of wiſe Men to retrench the Evils of Life by 


| the Reaſonings of Philoſophy, it is the Employment 
of Fools to multiply them by the Sentiment of Super- 


ſtition. 

For my own Part, I ſhould be very much troubled 
were I endowed with this divining > ras though 
it ſhould inform me truly of every Thing that can 


|  befal me, I would not anticipate the Reliſh of any 


Tappineſs, nor feel the Weight of any Miſery, before 
it actually arrives. | | 1 
I know but one Way of fortifying my Soul againſt 
theſe gloomy Preſages and Terrors of Mind, and that 


Z is, by ſecuring to myſelf the Friendſhip and Protec- 


tion of that Being who diſpoſes of Events and governs 
Futurity. He ſees, at one View, the whole I hread 
of my Exiftence, not only that Part of it which I 
have already paſſed through, but that which runs 
forward into al the Depths of Eternity. —When I lay 
me down to ſleep, I recommend myſelf to his Care; 
when I awake, I give myſelf up to his Direction. 


| Amid all the Evils that threaten me, I will look up 


to him for Help, and queſtion not but he will either 
gert them or turn them to my Advantage. T_ 
| now 
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I know neither the lime nor the Manner of the 
Death I am to die, I am not at all ſclicitous about it; 
becauſe I am ſure that he knows them both, aud that 
- will not fail to comfort and ſuppurt me under 

them. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 7. C. 


There is a Sort of Delight, which is alternately 
mixed with Teror and Sorrow, in the Comemplation 
of Dcaih. The Soul has its Curicfity more than 
ordinarily awakened, when it turis its Thoughu 
upon the Conduct of ſuch who have behaved them- 
ſerves with an equal, a reſigned, a cheerful, a gene- 

rous or heroick 'Femper in that Extremty. We are 
affected with thoſe reſpective Manners of Behaviour, 
as we ſecretly believe the Part of the dying Perſon 
imitable by ourſclves, or ſuch as we imagine ourſelves 
more particularly capable of. Men of exalted Minds 
march before us like Princes, and are, to the ordinary 
| Race of Mankind, rather Subjects for their Ad mira- 
tion than Example.—fowever, there are no Ideas 
ſtrike more turcibly upon our Imagination, than thoſe 
which are raiſed from Reflections upon the Exits of 
2 and excellent len. Innocent Men who have 
ſuifered as Criminals, though they were Benefactors 
to human Society, ſ:em to be Perſons of the higheſt 
Diſtinction, among, the +aiily greater Number of hu- 
man Race, the Dead, When the Iniquity of the 
Times brought Szcrates to his Execution, how great 
and wonderful is it to behold tim, un ſupported by 
any thing but the Teſtimony of his own Conf. 12nce, 
and Conjectures of hereafter, receive the Poiſou with 
an Air of Mirth and Good-humour, as if going on 
an agreeable Journey beſptak ſome Deity to make it 
fortunate. is | 

When Phrcion's good Actions had met with the like 
Reward from his Country, and he was led to Deach 
with many others of his Friends, they bewailipg their 
Fate, he walking compoſcdly towards the Place of 
Execution, how gracctully does he ſupport his il- 
luſtrious Character to the very laſt inſtant. One - 
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the Rabble ſpitting at him as he paſſed, with his uſual 
Authority he called to know if no one was ready to 
teach this Fellow how to behave himſelf. When a 
»oor-ſpirited Creature that died at the ſame time for 
his crimes bemoaned himſelf unmanfully, he rebuked 
him with this Queſtion, Is it no Conſolation to ſuch a 
a Man as thou art to die with Phacion ? At the inſtant 
when he was to die, they aſked what Commands he 
had for his Son? He anſwer'd, To forget this Injury 
of the A4iherians. Niaclis, his Friend, under the — 
Sentence, deſired he might drink the Potion before 
him; Phi ſaid, becauſe he never had denied him 
any Thing, he would not even this, the moſt difficult 
Requeſt he had ever made. 
l beſe Inftances were very noble and great, and the 
Reflections of thoſe ſublime Spirits, had made Death 
to them what it is really intended to be by the Author 
of Nature, a Relief from a various Being ever ſubject 
to Sorrows and Difficulties. ” 

Ebaminandas, the Theban General, having received 
in Fight a mortal Stab with a Sword, which was left 
in his Body, lay in that Poſture till he had Intelligence 
that his Troops had obtained the Victory, and then 
permitted it to be drawn out; at which Inſtant he ex- 
preſſed himſelf in this Manner, This is nat the End of 
my Life, my Fellagu-Soldiert; it it now your Epaminon- 
das is born, who dies in ſo much Glory. 

It were an endleſs Labour to collect the Accounts 
with -which all Ages have filled the World of noble 
and heroick Minds that have reſigned this Being, as 

if the 'Termination of Life were but an ordinary Oc- 
currence of it. 5 

This common- place Way of thinking, I fell into 
from an aukward Endeavour to throw off a real and 
freſh Affliction, by turning over Books in a melan- 
choly Mood; but it is not eaſy to remove Griefs 
which touch the Heart, by applying Remedies which 
only entertain the Imagination. As therefore this 
Paper is to conſiſt of any Thing which conſiſts of 
human Life, I cannot help letting the preſent Subject 
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regard what has been the laſt Object of my Eyes, 


though an Entertainment of Sorrow. 

I went this Evening to viſit a Friend, with a De. 
ſign to rally him, upon a Story I had heard of his in- 
trending to ſteal a * without the Privity of us 


his intimate Friends and Acquaintance. I came into 


his Apartment with that Intimacy which I have done 
for very many Years, and walked directly into his 
Bedchamber, where I found my Friend in the Ago- 
nies of Death. What could I do? the innocent Marth 
in my Thoughts, ſtruck upon me like the moſt flagi- 
tious Wickedneſs; I in vain called upon him; he was 
| ſenſeleſs, and too far ſpent to have the leaſt Know- 
| ledge of my Sorrow, or any Pain in himſelf. Give 


me Leave then to tranſcribe my Soliloquy, as I ſtood 


by his Mother, dumb with the Weight of Grief for a 
Son who was her honour and her Comfort, and never 
till that Hour, ſince his Birth, had been an Occaſion 
of a Moment's Sorrow. 

« How ſurpriſing is this Change from the Poſſeſ- 
„ flon of vigorous Life and Strength, to be reduced 
« in a few Hours to this fatal Extremity. Thoſe 
« Lips which look fo pale and livid, within theſe 


„ few Days gave Delight to all who heard their Ut- 


e terance: It was the Buſineſs, the Purpoſe of his 
« Being, next to obey ing him to whom he is going, 
« to pleaſe and inſtruct, and that for no other end 
« but to pleaſe and inſtruct. Kindneſs was the Mo- 
% tive of his Actions, and with all the Capacity re- 

« quiſite tor making a Figure in a contentious World, 
Moderation, Good-nature, Aﬀability, Temperance, 
« and Chaſtity, were the Arts of his excellent Life. 
« There as he lies in helpleſs Agony, no wiſe Man 
„ who knew him fo well as I, but would reſign all 
« the World can beitow to be ſo near the End of ſuch 
a Life. Why does my Heart ſo little obey my Rea- 
“ fon as to lament thee, thou excellent Man.— 
« Heaven receive him, or reſtore him-—— Thy be- 


„ loved Mother, thy obliged Friends, thy helpleſs 
“ Servants, Aand around thee without — 
| | N «« How 


. 
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« How much wouldſt thou, hadſt thou thy Senſes, 
« ſay to each of us! Is | 

«+ But now that good Heart burſts, and he is at 

with that Breath expired a Soul who never 


* indulged a Paſſion unfit for the Place he is to: 


« Where are now thy Plans of Juſtice, of Iruth, of 
Honour? Of what Uſe the Volumes thou haſt col- 
« lated, the Arguments thou has invented, the Ex- 
„ ample thou halt followed? Poor were the Expecta- 


tions of the Studious, the Modeſt and the Good, if 
« the Reward of their Labours were ouly to be ex- 


« pected from Man. No, my Friend, thy intended 
« Pleadings, thy intended good Offices to thy Friends, 
« thy intended Services to thy Country, are already 


performed (as to thy Concern in them) in his Sight 


« before whom the pait, preſent and future appear at 
„one View. While others with tay Talents were 
« tormented with Ambition, with Vain-glory, with 
« Envy, with Emulation, how well didit thou turn 
« thy Mind to its own Improvement in Things out 


of the Power of Fortune; in Probity, in Integrity, 


in the Practice and Study of Juſtice; how filent 
thy Paſſage, how private thy Journey, how glo- 
« rious thy End! Mi have I known mere famous, 
* ſome more kngaviiig, not one ſb innocent. 


SyzcraToR, Vol. II. No. 133. R. 


lam very much pleaſed with a conſolatory Letter 


of Phalarris, to one who had lott a Son that was a 
oung Man of great Merit. Ihe Thought with which 

he c mforts the afflicted Father, is, to the beſt of in 
Memory, as follows: That he ſhould confider Death 
had ſet a kind of Seal upon his Son's Character, and 
plac” him out of the Reach of Vice and Infamy : 
That while he lived, he was ſtill within the Poſſibility 
of falling away from Virtue, and loſing the Fame of 
which he was poſſeſſed. Death only cloſes a Man's 
* and determines it as good or bad. . 

his, among other Motives, may be one Reaſon 
why we are naturally averſe to the launching out into 
a Man's Praife till his Head is laid in the Duſt, ous 
| e 
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he is capable of changing, we may be forced to retract 
our Opinions, He may forfeit the Eſteem we have 
conceived of him, and ſome Time or other appear to 
us under a different Light from what he does at pre. 
ſent. In ſhort, as the Life of any Man cannot be cal. 
led happy or unhappy, fo neither can it be pronounc. 
ed vicious or virtuous, before the Concluſion of it. 

It was upon this conſideration, that Epaminandur, 
being aſked whether Chabrias, [phicrates, or he himſelf 
deſerved moſt to be eſteemed? You muſt firſt ſee us 
die, faith he, before that Queſtion can be anſwered. 

As there is not a more melancholy Conſideration 
to a good Man than his being obnoxious to ſuch a 
Change, ſo there is nothing more glorious than to 
keep up an Uniformity in his Actions, and preſerve 
the Beauty of his Character to the laſt. 

The End of a Man's Life is often compared to the 
winding up of a well-written Play, where the prin- 
_ cipal Perſons ſtill act in Character, whatever the Fate 
is which they undergo. There is ſcarce a great Per-. 
ſon in the Grecian or Roman Hiſtory, whoſe Death 
has not been remarked upon by ſome Writer or other, 
and cenſured or applauded according to the Genius or 
Principles of the Perſon who has deſcanted on it. Mon- 
ſieur de St. Evremont is very particular in ſetting forth 
the Conſtancy and Courage of Pctronius Arbiter during 
his laſt Moments, and thinks he diſcovers in them a 
eacer Firmneſs of Mind and Refolution, than 1n the 
ath of Seneca, Cato, or Socrates. There is ne queſ- 
tion but this polite Author's Affectation of appearing 
| fingular in his Remarks, and making Diſcoveries 
which had eſcaped the Obſervations of others, threw 
him into this Courſe of Reflection. It was Perronias's 
Merit, that he died in the ſame Gaiety of Temper in 
which he lived: but as his Life was altogether looſe 
and diſſolute, the Indifference which he ſhewed at the 
Cloſe of it, is to be looked upon as a piece of natural 
Careleſſneſs and Levity, rather than Fortitude. The 
Reſolution of Socrates, proceeded from very different 
Motives, the conſciouſneſs of a well-ſpent Life, and 
the Proſpect of a happy Eternity. If the * 
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Author above- mentioned was ſo pleaſed with Gaiety 
of Humour in a dying Man, he might have found a 
much more noble Inſtance of it in our Countryman 
Sir Themas Moore. | | 

This great and learned Man was famous for enli- 


vening his ordinary Diſcourſes with Wit and Pleaſan- 
try; and, as Eraſmus tells him in the Epiſtle Dedica- 


mocriiius. | | 
He died aut a Point of Religion, and is | 
as a Martyr by that fide for which he ſuifer d. That 


tory, acted in all Parts of his Life like a ſecond De- 


innocent Mirth, which had been # conſpicuous in 


his Life, did not forſake him to the laſt : He main- 
tained the ſame Chearfulneſs of Heart upon the Scat- 
fold, which he uſed to ſhew at his table; and u 

laying his Head on the block, gave Inſtances of that 


N IF Humour wich which he had al ays eatertained 


is Friends 1n the moſt ordinary Occurrences. His 
Death was cf a Piece with his Life. There was no- 
thing in it ne, forced or affected. He did not look 
upon the ſevering his Head from his Body as a Cir- 
cunftance that ought to produce any change in the 
Diſpoſition of his Mind; and as he died under a fixed 
and ſettled Hope of Immortality, he thought any un- 


_ uſual Degree of Sorrow and Concern 1mproper on 
ſuch an Occaſion, as had nothing in it which could 


deject or terrify him. 3 
There is no great Panger of Imitation from this 


Example. Men's natural Fears will be a ſufficient 


Guard againſt it. I ſhall only obſerve, that what 
was Fhiloſophy in this extraordinary Man, would be 
Frenzy in one who does not reſemble him as well in 
the Chearfuln ſs of his Temper, as in the Sanctity of 
his Life and Manners. | 

I ſhall conclude this Paper with the Inſtance of a 
Perſon who ſcems to me to have ſhewn more Intrepi- 


N dity and Greatneſs of Soul in his dying Moments, 


than what we meet with among any of the moſt cele- 


brated C and Romans. I met with this inftance 


in the llitory of the Revolutions in Portugal, written 
by the Abbot de Ferto:, 
Nei. I. 0 When 
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When Don S:baftian, King of Portugal, had in- 
vaded the 'lerritories of Maly Moluc, Emperor of 


Marocco, in order to dethrone him, and ſet his Crown 
upon the Head of his Nephew, Mluc was wearing 


away with a Diſtemper which he himſelf knew was 


incurable. However, he prepared for the Reception 
of fo formidable an Fnemy. He was indeed fo far 
ſpent with his Sickneſs, that he did not expect to live 
out the whole Day, when the laſt decifive Battle waz 


appen to his Children and People, in Cafe he ſhould 


die before he put an End to the War, he commanded 


his principal Officers that if he died during the En. 
gagement, t' ey ſhould conceal his Death from the 
Army, and that they ſhould ride up to the Litter in 
which his Corpie was carried, under Pretence of re- 
ceiving Orders from him as uſual. Before the Battle 
begun, he was carried through all the Ranks of his 
Army in an open Litter, as they ſtood drawn up in 
Array, encouraging them to fight valiantly, in de 
fence of their Peligion and Country. Finding after. 
wards the Battle to go againſt him, though 1 
very near his laſt Agonies, he threw himſelf out of 
his Litter, rallied his Army and l:d them to the 
Charge; which afterwards ended in a complete Vic- 
| tory on the Side of the Moors. He bad no ſooner 
brought his Men to the Engagement, but finding 
himſelf utterly ſpent, he was again replaced in hi 
Litter, where laying his Finger to his Mouth to en- 
join Secrecy to his Officers who ſtood about him, he 
died a few Moments after in that Poſture. 

| SyecrATOR, Vol. V. No. 349. L 


In fair Weather, when my Heart is cheared, and I 
feel that Exaltation of Spirits which reſults from 
| Light and Warmth, j-ined with a beautiful Proſpedt 
of Nature, I regard myſelf as one placed by the Hand 
of God in the miſt of an ample Theatre, in which 
the Sur, Moon and Stars, the Fruit alſo, and Vege- 


tables of the Earth, perpetually changing their Poli- 
| tions, 


— but 2 the fatal Conſequences that would 
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ticns, or their Aſpect, exhibit an elegant Entertain- 


ment to the Underſtanding, as well as to the Eye. 


Thunder and Lightning, Rain and Hail, the paint - 
ed Bow, and the glaring Comets, are Decorations of 


this mighty Theatre. And the ſable Hemiſphere 


ſtudded with Spangles, the blue Vault at Noon, the 
orious Gildings and rich Colours in the Horizon, 
look on as ſo many ſucceflive Scenes. 
When I conſider Things in this Light, methinks it 
is a Surt of Impiety to have no Attention to the 


| Courſe of Nature, and the Revolutions of the Hea- 
venly Bodies. Jo be regardleſs of thoſe Phenomena 


that are placed within our View, on purpoſe to enter- 
tan our Faculties, and diſplay the Wim and Power 


of their Creator, is an Atfront ro {1v.::nmce of the 
fame Kind, (I Lope it is not imp'dus to make ſuch a 


Simile) as it would be to a good Pct, io fir out his 


1 Play without minding the Plot or Beautics ct it. 


And vet how ſew there are who attend to the 


Drama of Nature, its artificial Structuie, and thoſe 


admirable Machines whereby the Paiſions of a Phi- 


| loſopher are grcatſully agitated, and his Soul aifected 


with the Sw ect Emotions of Joy and Surprize! 


How many Fox-hunters and rural >quires are to 


be found in Great Britain, 4 ho are ignorant that they 


hare all this while lived under a Planet; that the Sun 
s ſeveral thouſand Times bigger than the Earth; and 
that there are other Worlds within our View, greater 


and more glorious than our own. Ay, but, ſays ſome 


literate Fellow, I enjoy the World and leave others 


| to comemplate it. Yes, you eat and drink, and run 
| about upon it, that is, you enjoy it as a Brute; but 
| to enjoy it as a rational Being is to know it, to be 
| ſenſible of its Greatneſs and Beauty, to be delighted 
wich its Harmony, and by theſe Reflections to obtain 


juſt Sentiments of the Almighty Mind that framed it. 
The Man who, unembarraſſed with vulzar Cares, 


| kifurely attends to the Flux of Things in Heaven, 
| ani Things on Earth, and obſerves the Laws by 


which they are governed, hath ſecured to himſelf an 
ealy and convenient Seat where he beholds with Plea- 
O 2 ſure 
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ſure all that paſſes on the Stage of Nature, While 
thoſe about him are, ſome fait afleep, and othen 
ſtruggling for the higheſt Places, or turning their 
Eyes from the Entertainment prepared by Providence, 
to play at Puſh- pin with one another. 


Within this ample Circumference of the World, 


the glorious Lights that are hung on high, the Me. 
teors m the middle Region, the various Livery of 
the Earth, and the Profuſion of good Things that 
diſtinguiſh the Seaſons, yields a Proſpect which an- 
nihilates all human Grandeur. But when we hare 
| ſeen frequent Returns of the ſame Things, when we 
have often viewed the Heaven and the Earth in all 
their various Array, our Attention flags and our Ad. 
miration ceaſes. All the Art and Magniſicence in 


Nature, could not make us pleaſed u ith the fame | 


Entertainment, preſented an hundred Years ſucceſ. 
x ſively ro our View. 


I am led into this way of thinking, by a Queſtim | 
ſtarted the other Night, diz. Whether it were poſ. 


fible that a Man ſhould be weary of a Fortune and a 
healthy Courſe of Life! My opinion was, that the 
bare Repetitions of the ſame Objects, abſtracted from 


all other Inconveniences, was ſufficient to create in 


our Minds a Diſtaſte of the World; and that the Ab. 
| horrence old Men have of Death, proceed rather from 
a Diſtruſt of what may follow, than from the Proſpect 
of loſing any preſent Enjoy ments. For (as an antient 
Author ſomewhere expreſſes it) when a Man has ſeen 
the Viciſſitudes of Night and Day, Winter and Sum- 
mer, Spring and Autumn, the returning Faces of the 


ſeveral Parts of Nature, what is there farther tod- | 


tain his Fancy here below? 
The Spectacle indeed is glorious, and may bear 
viewing feveral Times. But in a very few Scenes of 
revolving Years we feel a Satiety of the ſame Image. 
the Mind grows impatient to fee the curtain drawn, 
and behold new Scenes diſcloſed, and the Imagination 


is in this Life filled with a confuſed Idea of the next. 


Death, conſidered in this Light, is no more than 


paſſing from one Entertainment to another. If the 
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| by their own Schemes. 


| 2 Voice bawling for Charity, which I thought I had 
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reſent Objects are grown tireſome and diſtaſteful, it 
15 in order to prepare our Minds tor a more exquiſite 
Reliſh of thoſe which are freih and new. It the good 
Things we have hitherto enjoyed are tram ſient, they 
will be ſucceeded by thoſe which the inexhauſtible 


Power of the Deity will ſupply to eternal Ages. If 


the Pleaſures of our preſent State are blended with 


| Pain and Uneaſineſs, our future will conſiſt of ſincere 
unmixed Delight. Bleiſed Hopes! the Thought wherof 
turns the very Imperfections ot dur Nature into Occa- 


ſions of Comfort and Joy. 


But what Conſolation is left to the Man who hath 
no Hope or Proſpect of theſe Ihings? View him in 
that Part of Life when the natural Decay of his Fa- 
culties concurs with the Frequeuer of the fame Ob- 


jects to make him weary of this World, when, like 


a Man who hangs upon a Precipice, bis preſent Situa- 
tion is uneaſy, and the Moment he quits his Hold, he 
is ſure of ſinking into Hell or Annihilation. 

There is not any Character ſo hateful as his who in- 
rents Racks and Tortures for mankind. The Free- 
thinkers make it their Buſineſs to introduce Doubts, 
Perplexities, and Deſpair into the Minds of Men, and 
according to the Poet's Rule, arc moſt juſtly puniſhed 
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Paxixe under Laudgate the other Day, I heard 


ſomewhere heard before. Coming near to the Grate, 
the Priſoner called me by my Name, and deſired I 


| would throw ſomething into the Box: I was out of 


Countenance for him, and did as he bid me, by put- 
ting in half a Crown. I went away, reflecting upon 
the ſtrange Conſtitution of ſome Men, — how - 
meanly » bchave themſelves in all Sorts of Con- 
ditions. 'The Perſon who begged of me is now, 


take it, Fifty: I was well acquainted w__ 
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till about the Age of "Twenty-five; at which Time a 
ue Eſtate fell to him by the Death of a Relation. 

pon coming to this unexpected gocd Fortune, he 
ran into all the Extravagancies imaginable ; was fre. 
quently in drunken Jiſputes, broke Drawers Heads, 
talked and ſwore loud, was unmannerly to thoſe 
above him, and infolent to thoſe below him. I could 
not but remark, that it was the ſame Baſeneſs of 
Spirit which worked in his Behaviour in both For. 
tunes: The fame little Mind was inſolent in Riches, 
and ſhameleſs in Poverty. This Accident made me 
muſe upon the Circumltance of being in Debt in ge. 
neral, and folie in my Mind what Tempers were 
moſt apt to fall into this Error of Lite, as well a 
the Misfortune it muſt needs be to languiſh under 
ſuch Preſſures. As for myſelf, my natural Averfion 


to that ſort cf Converſation which makes a Figure | 


with the Generality of Mankind, exempts me from 
any "Temptations to Expence; and all my Bufinef 
lies within a very narrow Compaſs, which is only to 
give an honeit Man, who takes care of my Eſtate, 
proper Vouchers for his quarterly Payments to me, 
ard obſerve „hat Linen my Laundreſs brings and 
takes away with her once a Week: My Steward 
brings his Receipt ready for my ſigning; and I have 
a pretty Implement with the reſpective Names of 
Shirts, Handkerchiefs, and Stockings, with proper 
"Numbers to know how to reckon with my Laun- | 
dreſs. This being almoſt all the Buſineſs I have in 
the World for the Care of my own Affairs, I amm 
full Leiſure to obſerve upon what others do, with 
relation to their Equipage and Ceconomy. 

When I walk the Street, and obſerve the Hurry 
about me in this Town, | 


Where with like Haſte, thro' different Ways they run: 
Some to undo, and ſome to be undone; 


I fay, when I behold this vaſt Variety of Perſons and 
Humours, with the Pains they both take for the Ac- 
compliſhment of the Ends mentioned in the an 
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Verſes of Den bam, I cannot much wonder at the En- 
deavour after Gain, but am extremely adtoniſhed that 


Men can be ſo inienſi ole of e Duwger of running in- 


to Debt. One woul! thin it impoſſible a Man who 
is zien to contract Debts : oul know, that his Cre- 


ditor has, from that Nlon at in which he tranſgreſſes 


Pay ment, ſo much as t) Deraund comes to in his 
Debtor's Honour, Liber! and Fortune. One would 
think he did not know, that his Creditor can ſay the 
worſt thing imaginable c: him, to wit, That he is un- 


juſt, without Defamatien; an! can ſeize his Perſon 


without being guilty of an alt. Yet ſuch is the 
looſe and abandoned urn ct ſome Nlen's Minds, they 


can live under theſe conſtant Appreheniions, and ſtill 


on to increaſe the Cauſe of ticm. Can there be a 
more low and ſervile Condition, t an to be aſhamed 
cr afraid to ſee any one Man breathing? Yet he that 
is much in Debt, is in that Condit; with relation 
to twenty different People. 'I kere ate indeed Cir- 
cumſtances wherein Men of honett Natures may be- 
come liable to Debts, by ſome unad wied Behaviour 
in any great Point of their Liſe, cr mortgaging a 
Man's Honeſty as a Security for tha: of another, and 
the like; but theſe Inflances are ſo parucular and cir- 
cumſtantiated, that they cannot come within general 


| Conſiderations: For one ſuch Cafe as one of theſe, 


there are ten, where a Man, to keep up a Farce of 


Retinue and Grandeur within his own Houſe, ſhall 


ſhrink at the Expectation of ſurly Demands at his 
Doors. The Debtor is the Creditor's Criminal, and 
all the Officers of Power and State, whom we behold 
make fo great a Figure, are no other than ſo many 
Perſons in Authority to make good his Charge a- 
gainſt kim. Human Society depends upon his hav- 
inz the Vengeance Law allots him; and the Debtor 
owes his Liberty to his Neighbour, as much as the 
1 does his Life to his Prince. 1 

Our Gentry are, rally ſpeaking, in Debt; and 
many Families * — it LEG kind of Method of 
being ſo from Generation to Generation. The Fa- 
ther mortgages when his Son is very young; and th 
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Boy is to marry as ſoon as he is at Age to redeem it, 
and find Portions for his Siſters. This, forſooth, is 
no great Inconventence to him; for he may Wench, 


keep a public Table, or feed Dogs, like a worthy Ez. 


zlijþ Gentleman, till he has out-run half his Eftate, 


and leave the ſame Incumbrance upon his Firtic-born, 


and fo on, till one Man of more Vigour thau ordi 
goes quite through the Eſtate, or ſome Man of Senſe 


comes into it, and ſcorns to have an Eftate in Part. 


nerſhip, that is to ſay, liable to the Demand or Inſult 
of ary Man living. There is my Friend Sir Andrew, 
tho' tor many Years a great and general Trader, was 
never the Defendant in a Law-ſuit, in all the Per- 
plexity of Bulineſs, and the Iniquity of Mankind at 
_ Preſent: No one had any Colour for the leaſt Com- 
plaint againſt his Dealings with him. This is cer- 


tainly as uncommon, and in its Proportion as laudable | 
in a Citizen, as it is in a General never to have ſuf- 


fered a Diſadvantage in Fight. How different from 


this Gentleman is Fack Traepenny, who has been an 2 


old Acquaintance of Sir Andrea and myſelf from 
Boys, but could never learn our Caution. Fack has 
a whoriſh nnrefilted Good-nature, which makes him 


incapable of having a Propri-ty in any thing. Hy 


Fortune, his Reputation, his Time and his D 
ate at any Man's Service that comes firſt. When h 


was at School, he was whipped thrice a Week for 


Faults he took upon him to excuſe others; ſince he 
came into the Butineſs of the World, he has been 
arreſted twice or thrice a Year for Debts he had 
nothing to do with, but as Surety for others: And 
I remember when a Friend of his had ſuffered in the 
Vice of the Town, all the Phyſick his Friend took 
was conveyed to him by Fact, and inſcribed, * A 
'*© Bolus or an Eluctary for Mr. Truegenzy,” Tack 
had a good Eſtate left him, which came to — ; 
becauſe he believed all who pretended to 

upon it. This Eaſineſs and Credulity deſtroy all the 


other Merit he has; and he has all his Life been a 


Sacrifice to others, without ever receiving Thanks, ot 
doing one good Action. 
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J will end this Diſcourſe with a Speech which I 
heard Fack make to one of his Creditors, (of whom 
he deſerved gentler Uſage) after laying a whole Night 
in Cuſtody at his Suit. 8 


SIR, wy e 
« Your Ingratitude for the many Kindneſſes I have 
« done you, ſhall not make me unthankful for the 


„Good you have done me, in letting me ſce there is 


„ ſuch a Man as you in the World. I am obliged 
« to you for the Diffidence I ſhall have all the reſt of 
„my Lite: I fall hereafter trui# no Mar jo fur as to 


be in his Debt.“ | 0 
. SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 82. R. 


DErTRACTIO x. 


> I HAVE not ſeen you lately at any of the Places 


| « where I viſit, fo that I am afraid you are wholly 


« unacquainted with what paſſes among my Part of 
the World, who are, tho' I ſay it, without Con- 
« troverſy, the moſt accompliihed and beſt bred of 
« the Town, Give me Leave to tell you, that I am 
extremely diſcompoſed when I Har Scandal, and 
«+ am an utter Enemy to all Manner 6: Detraction, 
„and think it the greateſt Meanueſs that People of 
Distinction can be guilty of: Fiowever it is hardly 
poſſible to come into Company, where you do not 
find them pulling one another to Pieces, and that 
from no other Provocation, ut that of hearing 
any one commended. Merit, both as to Wit a 
„ Brauty, is become no other than the & on of 
a fer trifling Jeoples Favour, which yo cannot 
„ poſſibl arrive at, if you have really any thing in 
you that is deſerving. What they would bring to 
„ paſs, is, to make all Good and Evil conſiſt in 


Reports. By this "leans Innocents are blaſted 
| © upon their firſt Appearance in Ten; and there 
 * 15 nothiag more require to make a Hung Woman 
* the Object of Envy and Hatred, than to deſerve 

) 5; Love 
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Love and Admiration. This abominable Enden. 


your to ſuppreſs or leſſen every Thing that i 


Praiſe-worthy, is as frequent among the Men a 


the Women. If I can remember what paſſed at a 
Viſit laſt Night it will ſerve as an Inſtance that the 
Sexes are equally inclined to Nefamation, with equal 
Malice, with equal Impotence. Fack Triplett came 
into my Lady Airy's about Eight of the Clock. 


| You know the Manner we fit at a Viſit, and 1 


need not deſcribe the Circle; but Mr. Triple: 
came in, introduced by two Tapers ſupport by 


a ſpruce Servant, whoſe Hair is under a Ca 


my Lady's Candles are all lighted up, and the 
Hour of Ceremony begins : F ſay Tack Triplet 
came in, and finging (for he is really good Com- 


pany) Every Feature, charming Creature, —he went 


on, It is a m urregſenable thing People cannot 29 


"OM peaceably tn fee their Friends, but thiſe Murderers are 


=” 
656 
« 
66 


let looſe. Such a Shape, ſuch an Air! what a G 
avas that as her Chariot paſs'd by mine — My Lady 


berſelf interrupted him; Pray who is this fine Thing 


_ warrant, ſays another, 'tis the Creature I wa: 
telling yaur Ladyſhip of juſt nsw. Yeur were tell 
of ? Tl Fack by” awiſb 7 14 been ſo happy as fe 
come in and heard you, for I have not Wards t ſij 
what ſhe is. But if an agreeable Height, a modeſt 
Air, a Virgin Shame, and Impatience of being be- 
held, amidſt a Blaze of ten 'Thoufand Charms— 
The whole Room flew out—Uh Mr. Triplett /— 


When Mrs. Ly, a known Prude, ſaid ſhe be 
lieved ſhe knew whom the Gentleman meant; but 


ſhe was, indeed, as he civily repreſents her, in- 
patient of being beheld —T hen turning to the Lady 
next to her—T he n unbred Creature you ever ſaw. 
Another purſued the Diſcourſe: As unbred, Ma- 
dam, as you may think her, ſhe is extremely be- 
ly'd if ſhe is the Novice ſhe appears ; ſhe was laſt 
Week at a Ball till Two in the Morning ; Mr. 
Triplett knows whether he was the happy Man that 
took Care of her hime; but—T his was tollowed by 
ſome particular Exception that each Woman — 

6 66 | 


* World; and I am, I confets, ſo fearful of the 
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Room mal to ſome peculiar Crace or Advantage; 
ſo that Mr. Tl was baten trom one Limb and 
Feature to another, till he was f reed to refign the 
whole Woman. In the End, 1 tcok Notice Trip- 
Lt recorded all this Malice in his Hear: ; and ſaw 
in his Countenance, and a certain waygy.i Slitu 
that he deſign d to repeat the Converſauon: 
therefore let the Diſcourſe die, and ſoon after 
took Occaſion to commend a certain Gentleman 
of my Acquaintance fur a Peron ot ſingular Mo- 
deſty, Courage, Integrity, and withal as a Man of 
an entertaining Converiation, to which Advantage 
he had a Shape and lanner peculiary graceful. 
Mr. Triplett, who is a Weman's Man, ſcemed to 
hear me, with Impatience enough, commend the 
Qualitzes of his Mind: He never heard indeed but 
that he was a very honeit Man, and no Fool; but 
for a fine Gentleman, he muit aſk Parden. Upen 
no other Foundation than this Mr. { rplert took 
Occaſion to give the Gentleman's Pedigree, by 
what Methods ſome Part of the Fiiate was ac- 
quired, how much it was beholden to a Marriage 
for the preſent Circumſtances of it: After all he 
could fee vathing but a common Man in his Per- 
ſon, his Breeding, or Underſtanding. | 
„ Thus M. Spe@aror, this unperunent Humour 
of diminiſhing every one who is produced in Con- 
verſation to their Advantage, runs through the 


Force of ill Tongues, that I Fave begged of all 
thoſe who are my Well-wiſhers ner to commend 
me, for it will but bring my Frailties into Exami- 


nation, and I had rather be unobſerved, than con- 


ſpicvous for difputed Perfections. I am confident 
a thcutand yeung People, who »ould have been 
Orna:nents to Society, hav”, from Fear of Scandal, 
never dared to cxert th, ives in the polite Arts 
of Life. Their Lives have paſſed away in an odious 


* Ruſticity, in ſpite of great Advantages of Perſon, 


Genius and Fortune. There is 2 vicious Terror 
of being blamed in ſome well-incl:a'd People, and 
ES « a wicked 
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** a wicked Pleaſure in ſuppreſſing them in others; 
** both which I recommend to your SpeRatorial Wil. 
dom to animadvert upon; and if you can be ſuc. 
*«« ceſsful in it, I need not ſay how much you wil 
% deſerve of the Town; but new Toaſts will owe to 1 


*« you their Beauty, and new Wits their Fame.“ 
| SPECTATOR, Vol, V. No. 344 


 Devorion. 


I. is of the laſt Importance to ſeaſon che Paſſions of 


a Child with Devotion, which ſeldom dies in a Mind 


that has received an early Tincture of it. „ t 
the 


may ſeem extinguiſhed for a while by the Cares o 


World, the Heats of Youth, or the Allurements of 


_ Vice, it generally breaks out and diſcovers itſelf again 
as ſoon as Diſcretion, Conſideration, Age, or Miſ- 

fortunes, have brought the Man to himſelf. The 
Fire may be —— and overlaid, but cannot be 


entirely quenched and ſmothered. 


A State of Temperance, Sobriety, and Juſtice, 
without Devotion, is a cold, lifeleſs, infipid Condi 
tion of Virtue ; and is rather to be tiled Philoſophy 
than Religion. Devotion opens the Mind to great 
Conceptions, and fills it with more ſublime Ideas than 


any that are to be met with in the moſt exalted Sci- 


ence; and at the ſame Time warms and agitates the 
Soul more than fenſual Pleaſure. | 
It has been obſerved by ſome Writers, that Man 
is more diſtinguiſhed from the Animal World by 
Devotion than by Reaſon, as ſeveral Brute Creatures 


diſcover in their Actions ſomething like a faint Glum- 


mering of Reaſon, though they betray in no ſingle 


_ Circumſtance of their Behaviour any Thing that bears 


the leaſt Affinity to Devotion. It is certain, the Pro- 


penſity of the Mind to relig tous 2 the Latural 


Tendency uf the Soul to fly to ſome ſuperior geing 
for Succour ia Dangers and Diſtreſſes, the Gratitude 
to an invifible Superintendent, which ariſes in us upon 
receiving 2n extiaordinary and unexpected good Po- 

x 3 tune, 
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tune, the Acts of Love and Admiration with which 
the Thoughts of Men are ſo wonderfully tranſported 
in meditating upon the Divine Perfections, and the 
univerſal Concurrence of all the Nations under Hea- 
yen in the great Article of Adoration, plainly ſhew 
that Devotion or religious Worſhip muſt be the Eſſect 
of Tradition from ſome firſt Founder of Mankind, or 
that it is conformable to the natural Light of Reaſon, 
or that it proceeds from an Inſtinct implanted in the 
Soul itſelf, For my Part, I look upon all theſe to be 
the concurrent Cauſes ; but which ever of them ſhall 
be aſſigned as the Principle of divine Worſhip, it 


' manifeſtly points to a Supreme Being as the firſt Au- 


thor of it. | SE 
I may take ſome other Opportunity of conſidering 
thoſe particular Forms and Methods of Devotion 
which are taught us by Chriſtianity ; but ſhall here 
obſerve into what Errors even this divine Princi 
may ſometimes lead us, when it is not moderated 
that right Reaſon which was given us as the Guide of 


all our Actions. 


be two great Errors into which a miſtaken De- 


votion may betray us, are Enthuſiaſm and Superſti- 


There is not a more melancholy Object than a Man 
who has his Head turned with religious Enthuſiaſm, 
A Perſon that is crazed, though with Pride of Malice, 
is a Sight very mortifying to human Nature; but 
when the Diſtemper ariſes from any indiſcreet Fervours 
of Devotion, or too intenſe an Application of the 
Mind to its miſtaken Duties, it deſerves our Com- 


paſſion in a more particular Manner. We may how- 


ever learn this Leſſon from it, that ſince De, otion 


itſelf (which one would be apt to think could not be 


too warm) may diforder the Mind, unleſs its Heats 
are tempered with Caution and Prudence, we ſhould 
be particularly careful to keep our Reaſon as cool as 
poſſible, and to guard ourſelves in all Parts of Life 
_ the Influence of Paſſion, Imagination, and 
onſtitution” | 


Devotion, 
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Devotion, when it does not lie under the Check of 
Reaſon, is very apt to degenerate into enthuſiaſm, 
Whei the Mind finds herfelt very much inflamed with 
her Devotions, ſhe is too much inclined to think they 


are not of her own kindling, but blown up by ſome. 
thing Divine within her. It the indulges this Thou 
too far, and humours the growing Paſſion, ſhe at 
flings herſelf into imaginary ——— and Eeſtaſies; 
and when once ſhe fancies herſelf under the Influence 
of a divine Impulſe, it is no Wonder if ſhe flight 
human Ordinances, and refuſes to comply with 
eſtabliſhed Form of Religion, as thinking herſelf di- 
rected by a much ſuperior Guide. | 

As Enthuſiaſm is a Kind of Exceſs in Devotion, 
Superſtition 1s the Exceſs, not only of Devotion, but 
of Religion in general, according to an old Heathen 

Saying, quoted by Aulus Gellinzs, Religentum efſe opor- 
ret, Keligiꝛſum nefas; A Man ſhould be religious, not 
ſuperſtitious; for as the Author tells us, Nigidius ob- 
ſerved upon this Patlage, that the Latin Words which 
terminate in /t generally imply vicious Characters, 
and the having of any Quality to an Exceſs. 

An Enthutiat in Religion is like an obſtinate 
Clown, a ſuperſtitious Man like an inſipid Courtier, 
Enthuſiaſm hath ſomething in it of Madneſs, Super- 
ſtition of Folly. Moſt of the Sects that fall ſhort of 
the Church of Erglard have in them ſtrong Tinctures 
of Enthuſiaſm, as the Roman Catholic — s 
one huge overgrown Body cf childiſh and idle Super- 

ſtitions. . 

The Roman Catholic Church ſeems indeed ire- 
coverably loſt in this Particular. If an abſurd Dreſs 
or Behaviour be introduced in the World, it will ſoon 
de found out, and diſcarded: On the contrary, a 
Habit or Ceremony, though never fo ridiculous, 
which has taken Sanctuary in the Church, fticks in it 
for ever. c G he Biſhop, perhaps, thought it pro- 

to repeat ſuch a Form in ſuch particular Shoes or 
Slipre-s; another fancied it would be very decent if 
ſuch a Part of publick Devotions were performed 
with a Mitre on his Head, and a Croſier in hi _— 
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To this a Brother Vandal, as wiſe as the others, adds 


an antick Dreſs, which he conceived would allude 
very aptly to ſuch and ſuch Myſteries, till by Degrees 
the whole Office has degenerated into an empty Show. 

Their Succeſſors ſee the Vanity and Inconvenience 


of thoſe Ceremonies; but inſtead of reforming, per- 


haps add others, which they think more ſignificant, 
and which take Poſſeſſion in the ſame Manner, and 
are never to be driven out after they have been once 
admitted. I have ſeen the Pope officiate at St. Pejer's, 
where for two Hours together he was bufied in 

utting cn or off his ditferent Accoutrements, accord- 


ing to the different Parts he was to act in them. 


(othing is ſo glorious in the Eyes of Mankind, 
and ornamental to human Nature, ſetting aſide the 
infinite Advantages which ariſe from it, as a ſtrong, 
ſteady, maſculine Piety ; but Enthufiaſm and Super- 


© ſtition are the Weakneſſes of human Reaſon, that ex- 


poſe us to the Scorn and Derifion of Infidels, and 


| fink us below even the Beaſts that periſh. | 


| Idolatry may be looked upon as another Error 
ariſing from miſtaken devotion ; but becauſe Reflec- 
tions on that Subject would be of no Uſe to an Exg- 
4% Reader, I ſhall not enlarge upon it. 
of SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 201. 
In my laſt Saturdays Paper I laid down ſome 
Thoughts upon Devotion in general, and ſhall here 
neu what were the Notions of the moſt refined Hea- 
thens on this Subject, as they are repreſented in 
Plato's Dialogue upon Prayer, entitled, Alcibiades the 
Secend, which doubtleſs gave Occaſion to Fuwenal's 
tenth Satire, and to the ſecond Satire of Perus; as 


the laſt of theſe Authors has almoſt tranſcribed the 


ceding Dialogue, entitled, Alcibiades the Firft, in 
his fourth Satire. gh 

The Speakers in this Dialogue upon Prayer, are 
Socrates and Alcibiades ; and the Subſtance of it (when 
drawn together out of the Intricacies and Digreſſions) 
as follows : 
Secrates 
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| Socrates meeting his Pupil Alcibiades, as he was go. 
ing to his Devotions, and v'erving his Eyes to be 
fixed upon the Earth witn great Seriouſneſs and At- 
tention, tells him, that he had Reaſon to be thought. 
ful on that Occaſion, ſince it was poſſible for a Man 
to bring down Evils upon hianfelf by his own Piayem, 
and that thoſe Things which the Gods ſend him in 
Anſwer to his Petitions might turn to his DeſtruRtion, 


This, ſays he, may not only happen when a Man 


ys for what he knows is miſchievous in its own 
Nature, as Oedipus implored the Gods to ſow Diſſen- 
tion betwcen his Sons; but when he prays for what 


| he believes would be for his Good, and againſt what 
he belie es would be to his Detriment. This the 
Philoſopher ſhews inuſt neceſſarily happen among us, 


ſince moſt Men are biinded with Ignorance, Prejudice, 
or Paſlion, which hinder them from ſeeing ſuch 
Things as are really bencticial to them. For an In- 


ſtance, be aſks Alciviades, whether he would not be 


thoroughly pleaſed and ſatisfied, if that God, to 
whom * was going to addreſs himſelf, ſhould pro- 
miſe i make him the Sovereign of the whole Earth! 
Alcit ales anſwers, that he ſhould doubtleſs look upon 
ſucu a Promiſe as the greateit Favour that — 
beiloued upon him. Socrates then aſks him, if, after 
receiving this great Favour, he would be contented to 
loſe his Life? or if he would receive it though he was 
ſure he thould make an ill Uſe of it? To both which 
Queſtions A/cibiades anſwers in the Negative, Socrater 
then ſhews him, from the Examples of others, how 
theſe might very probably be the Effects of ſuch a 
Bl. Hing. He then adds, that other reputed Pieces of 
goo'! Fortune, as that of having a Son, or procuring 


| the higheſt Poſt in a Government, are ſubject to the 


like fatal Conſequences; which nevertheleſs, ſays he, 
Men ardently detire, aad would not fail to pray for, 
if they thought their Prayers might be effectual for 
the obtaining of them. 
Having eſtabliſhed this great Point, that all the 
moſt apparent Bleſſings in this Life are obnoxious to 
ſuch dreadtul Conſequences, and that no Man knows 


what 
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what in its Events would prove to him a Blefling or a 
Curſe, he teaches Alcibiades atter what Manner he 
_ ought to pray. | 5 | 

fa the firſt Place, he recommends to him as the 
Model of his Devotions, a ſhort Prayer, which a 
Greek Poet compoſed for the Uſe of his Friends, in 
the following Words: O Jupiter, give us thoſe Things 
aubich are good for us, whether they are ſuch T hings as 
eve pray for, or ſuch Things as wwe do not pray far; and 
remove from us thoſe Things which are hurtful, though 
they are ſuch Things as wwe pray fer. 
In the ſecond Place, that his Diſciple may aſk ſuch 
Things as are expedient for him, he ſhews him, that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to apply himſelf to the Study 
of true Wiſdom, and to the Knowledge of that which 
is his chief Good, and the moſt ſuitable to the Excel- 
lency of his Nature. ＋̈ TOY 
In the third and laſt Place he informs kim, that the 
| bet Methods he could make Uſe of to draw down 
Blefſings upon himſelf and to render his Prayers ac- 
ceptable, would be to live in a conſtant Practice of 
his Duty towards the Gods, and towards Men.— 
Under this Head he very much recommends a Form 
of Prayer the Lacedemonians make Uſe of, in which 
they petition the Gods, 20 give them all goed Things fo 
bony as they ⁊uere virtnaut. Voder this Head likewiſe 
| he gives a very remarkable Account of an Oracle to 
the following Purpoſe : 

When the Athezians in the War with the Lacede- 
nonians received many Defeats both by Sea and Land, 
they ſent a Meſſage to the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
to aſk the Reaſon why they who erected ſo man 
Temples to the Gods, and adorned them with fach 
coſtly Offerings ; why they who had inſtituted ſo 
many Feſtivals, and accompanied them with ſuch 
Pomps and Ceremonies; in ſhort, why they who had 
ſlain ſo many Hecatombs at their Altars, ſhould be 
leſs ſucceſsful than the Lacedemonians, who fell fo 
ſhort of them in all theſe Particulars. To this, ſays 
he, the Oracle made the following Reply: I am better 
pleaſed cuil the Prayers of the Lacedemomans, wo» 

e ab 
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n all the Oblations cf the Greeks. As this Praver 


implied and encouraged Virtue in thoſe who made it; 


the Philoſopher proceeds to Heu ho the molt vicious 
Man might be devout, fo far us Victims could make 


him, but that his Citrin gs were regarded by the 
Gods as Bribes, and his Letitioss as Blulpnemivs. He 


 Fkewiſe quotes on this Cecaton two Verſes out of 


Homer, in which the Poet fays, mat che cent of the 1 


Tran Sacrifices was carried up to Heaven by the 
Winds; but that it was not acceptable to the Gods 
who were diſpleaſed with Prian and all his People. 


The Concluſion of this Dialogue is very :emark. | | 


able. Socrates having deterred Al i5iades from the 
Prayers and Sacrifice which he was going to offer, by 
ſetting forth the above-mentioned Difficulties of per. 
forming that Duty as he cught, adds theſe Word, 


We muſt therefore wait till ſuch Time as wwe may lean 


Beau we onaht t behave ourſelves towards the Guds, and | 
towards Men. But when will that Time come, fays 
Al-cibiades, and who is it that will inſtruct us? For J 


would fain ſee this man, whoever he is. It is one, 
fays Socrates, who takes care of you; but as Hae 
tells us that Minerva removed the Miſt from Diomede 
his Eyes, that he might plainly diſcover both God 
and Men; ſo the Darkneſs that hangs upon 


Mind muſt be removed before you are able to diſcem 


what is Good and what is Evil. Let him rewore 
from my Mind, ſays Alcibiades, the Darkneſs, and 
what elſe he pleaſes, I am determined to refuſe no- 
thing he ſhall order me, whoever he is, ſo that I may 
become the better Man by it. The remaining Far af 


this Dialogue is very obſcure : There is 1 


it that would make us think Hacrates hinted at 
when he ſpoke of this Divine Teacher who was to 
come into the World, did not he own that he himſelf 
was in this reſpect as much at a Loſs, and in as great 
Diſtreſs, as the reſt of Mankind. | | 
Some learned Men look upon this Concluſion 2 


Prediction of our Saviour, or at leaſt that Sacra, 


like the High-Prie!t, propheſied unknowtagly, and 


pointed at that Divine Teacher who was to come - 
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the World ſome Ages after him. However that may 
be, we find that this great Philoſopher ſaw, by the 
Light of Reaſon, that it was ſuitable to the Goodneſs | 


of the Divine Nature, to ſend a Perſon into the 
World who ſhould infirut Mankind in the Duties of 
Religion, and in particular, teach them how to pray. 


Whoever reads this Abſtract of P/at''s Diſcourſe on 


Prayer, will, I believe, naturally make this Reflec- 


tion, Lhat the great Founder of cur Religion, as weil 
by his own Example, as in the Form of Prayer which 
he taught his Diſciples, did not only keep up to tho e 
Rules which the Light of Nature had ſuggeſted to 


this great Philoſopher, but inſtructed his Ditciples in 
the whole Extent of this Duty, as well as of all 


others. Fle directed them to the proper Object of 
Adoration, and taught them, according to the third 
Rule above mentioned, to apply themſelves to him in 
their Cloſets, without Show or Oſtentation, and to 
worſuip him in Spirit and in Truth. As the Lacede- 


_ mimians in their Form of Prayer implored the Gods in 


general to give them all good Things fo long as they 
were virtuous; we aſk in particular that or Offences 
may be forgiven, as we forgive thoſe of others. f we 


book into the ſecond Rule which Szcrates has pre- 


ſcribed, namely, That we ſhould apply ourſelves to 
the Knowledge of ſuch Things as are beſt for us, this 
too is explained at large in the Doctrines of the Goſ- 
pel, where we are taught in ſeveral Inſtances to regard 
thoſe Things as Curſes which appear as Bleſſings in 
the Eye of the World; and on the cgntrary, to eſteem 
thoſe Things as Bleſſings, which to the generality of 
Mankind appear as Curſes. Thus in the Form which 
is preſcribed to us we only pray for that Happineſs 
which is our chief Good, and the great End of our 
Exiſtence, when we petition the Supreme Being for 
the coming of his Kingdom, being ſolicitous for no 
other temporal Bleflings but our daily Suſtenance. On 
the other Side, we pray againſt nothing but Sin, and 
againſt Evil in general, leaving it with Omniſcience 
to determine what is really ſuch. If we look into the 
firſt of Socrates his Rules of Prayer, in which he re- 

commends 
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commends the above-mentioned Form of the ancient 
Poet, we find that Form not only comprehended, but 
very much improved, in the Petition, wherein we 
pray to the Supreme Being that his Will may be dane; 


which is of the ſame Force with that Form which our 


Saviour uſed when he prayed againit the moſt pai 
and moſt 1gnominious of Deaths, Nevertheleſs, nat my 
Wil, but thine be done. This comprehenſive Petition 
is the moſt humble as well as the moſt prudent that 
can be offered up from the Creature to his Creator, 
as it ſuppoſes the Supreme Being wills nothing but 
what 1s for our Good, and that he knows better than 
ourſelves what is fo. 1 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 207. L 


If there was no other Conſequence of it, but 

that human Creatures on this Day aſſembled them- 
ſelves before their Creator, without Regard to their 
_ uſual Employments, their Minds at Leiſure from the 
Cares of this Life, and their Bodies adorned with the 
beſt Attire they can beſtow on them; I ſay, were thy 
meer outward Celebration of a Sabbath all that is er- 
pected from Men, even that were a laudable Diſtinc- 
tion, and a Purpoſe worthy the human Nature. But 
when there 1s to it the ſublime Pleaſure of De- 
votion, our Being is exalted above itſelf; and he who 
ſpends a ſeventh Day in the Contemplation of the 
next Life, will not eaſily fall into the Corruptions of 
this in the other ſix. They who never admit Thoughts 
of this Kind into their Imaginations, loſe higher and 
ſweeter Satisfactions than can be raiſed by any other 
Entertainment. 'The moſt illiterate Man who » 


touched with Devotion, and uſes frequent Exerciſes 


of it, contracts a certain Greatueſs of Mind, mingled 
with a noble Simplicity, that raiſes him above thoſe 
| of the ſame Condition; and there is an indelible 


Mark of Goodneſs in thoſe who fincerely poſſeſs it. 


It is hardly poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe; for the 
Fervours of a pious Mind will coatract ſuch a 
Farnefineſs and Attention towards a better Being, B 


will make the ordinary Paſſages of Life go off witha | 


becoming 


| gid Fortune inſolent. 
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becoming Indifference. By this a Man in the "SIS? 
Condition will not appear mean, or in the moſt ſplen- 


As to all the Intricacies and Viciſſitudes under 
which Men are ordinarily entangled with the utmoſt 


Sorrow and Paſſion, one who is devoted to Heaven, 


when he falls into ſuch Difficulties, is led by a Clue 
through a Labyrinth: As to this World, he does not 
pretend to Skill in the Mazes of it, but fixes his 
Thoughts upon one Certainty, that he ſhall ſoon be 
4 it. And we may aſk very boldly, what can 
be a more ſure Conſolation than to have an Hope in 
Death? When Men are arrived at thinking of their 
very Diſſolution with Pleaſure, how tew Things are 
there that can be terrible to them? Certainly nothing 
can be dreadful to ſuch Spirits, but what would make 
Death terrible to them, Falſhood towards Man, or 


| Impiety towards Heaven. To ſuch as theſe, as there 


are certainly many ſuch, the Gratifications of inno- 
cent Pleaſures are doubled even with Reflections upon 
their Imperfection. The diſappointments which na- 
turally attend the great Promiſes we make ourſelves 
in expected Enjoymen:s, ſtrike no Damp upon ſuch 
Men, but only quickea their Hopes of ſoon know- 
ing joys which are too pure to admit of Allay or 
datiety. 5 

It is thought among the politer Sort of Mankind 
an Imperfection to want a Reliſh of any of thoſe 
Things which refine our Lives. This is the Foun- 
dation of the Acceptance which Eloquence, Muſick, 
and Poetry make in the World; and I know not 


uhy Devotion, conſidered merely as an Exaltation 
of our Happineſs, ſhould not at leaſt be ſo far re- 


— as to be conſidered. It is poſſible the very 
quiry would lead Men into ſuch "Thoughts and 
Gratifications as they did not expect to meet with in 
this Place. Many a good Acquaintance has been loft 
from a general Prepoſſeſſion in his Disfavour, and 
a ſevere Aſpect has often hid under it a very agreeable 


There 


Companion. 
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 _ There are no diſtinguiſhing Qualities among Men to 
which there are not falſe Pretenders; but thro” none is 
more pretended to than that of Devotion, there are 
perhaps fewer ſucceſsful Impoſtures in this Kind than 
any other. There is ſomething ſo natively grcat and 
od in a Perſon that is truly devout, that an aukward 

n may as well pretend to be gentcel, as an H 


crite to be pious. Ihe Conſtraint in Words and 


Actions are equally viſible in both Caſes, and any 
Thing ſet up in their Room does but remove the En- 
deavourers the farther off their Pretenſions. But 
however the Senſe of true Piety is abated, there is 
no other Motive of Action that can carry us thro' 
all the Viciſſitudes of Lite with Alacrity and Reſolu- 
tion. But Piety, like Philoſophy, when it is ſuper. 

ficial, does but make Men appear the worſe for it; 
and a Principle that is but half received, does but 
diſtract, inſtead of guiding our Behaviour. When I 
reflect upon the unequal Conduct of Latius, I fee many 


things that run directly counter to his Intereſt; therefore [ 


cannot attribute his Labours for the Public Good to 
Ambition. When I conſider his Diſregard to his For- 
tune, I cannot eſteem him covetous. How then can I 
reconcile his Neglect of himſelf, and his Zeal for 
others? I have long ſuſpected him to be a little piu: 
But no Man ever hid his Vice with greater Caution 
than he does his Virtue. It was the Praiſe of a great 
Roman, that he had rather he, than appear, good. 
But ſuch is the Weakneſs of Lolius, that I dare ſay he 
had r:ther be efteemed irr-ligious than devout. By I 
know not what Impatience of Raill-ry he is wonder- 
fully fearful of being thought too great a Behever. A 
hundred little Devices are made uſe of to hide a Tune 
of private Devotion: and he will allow you any Sul- 
y__ of his being ill employed, ſo you do not tax 

him with being well. But alas! How mean is fuch a 
Behavior? To boaſt of Virtue is a moit riviculous 
Way of diſappointing the Merit of it, but not fo 

itiful as that of being aſhamed of it. tow unhappy 
is the Wretch who makes the moſt aH ute and inde- 
pendant Motive of Action the Cauſe of lerplex ty and 


Inconſtancy! 
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| Inconſtancy! How much another Figure does Cælicola 


make with all who know him! His great and ſuperior 


| Mind, frequently exalted by the Raptures of heavealy 
Meditation, is to all his Friends of the ſame Uſe as if 
an Angel were to appear at the Deciſion of their Diſ- 


tes. They very well underſtand he is as much diſ- 


| — and unbiaſſed as ſuch a Being. He conſiders 


all Applications made to him as thoſe Addreſſes will 


effect his own Application to Heaven. All his Deter- 


minations are delivered with a beautiful Humility ; and 
he pronounces his Decifions with the Air of one who 
is more frequently a Supplicant than a Judge, 

Thus humble, and thus great, is the Man who is 


| mored by Piety, and exalted by Devotion. But be- 
| hold this recommended by the maſterly Hand of a 


great Divine I have heretofore made bold with, 
It is ſuch a Pleaſure as can never cloy or overwork 
the Mind; a Delight that grows and improves under 


Thought and Reflection; and while it exerciſes, does 
alſo endear itſelf to the Mind. All Pleaſures that affect 
the Body muſt needs weary, becauſe they tranſport; 


and all Tranſportation is a Violence; and no Violence 
can be laſting, but determines upon the falling of the 
Spirits, which are not able to keep up that Height of 


| Motion that the Pleaſure of the Senſes raiſes them to. 
And therefore how inevitably does an immoderate 


Lauyhter end in a Sigh, which is only Nature's re- 


| covering 1tfelf after a Force done to it: But the religi- 
| ous Pleaſure of a well-difpoſe1 Mind moves gently, 
| and therefore conftantly. It does not affect by Rapture 


and Ecftafy, but is like the Pleaſure of Health, greater 
and ſtronger than thoſe that call up the Senſes with 


| 4 and more affecting Impreſſions. No Man's 


y is as ſtrong as his Appetites; but Heaven has 


| corrected the Boundleſſneſs of his voluptuous Deſires 
by tinting his Strength, and contracting his Capaci- 
ties 


* 
89 


The Pleaſure of the religious Man is an eaſy 
and a portable Pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about 
in his Boſom, without alarming either the Eye or the 


| Envy of the World. A Man putting all his Pleaſures | 
| Unto this one, is like a Traveller putting all his Goods 
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into one Jewel: the Value is the ſame, and the Co. | 
Tarrex, Vol. IV. No. 211. 


venience greater,” 


DisckgTiox. 


5 1 HAVE often thought if the Minds of Men were 
laid open, we ſhould ſee but little Difference between 
that of the wiſe Man and that of the Fool. There 2e 

infinite Reveries, numberleſs Extravagancies, and a 


* Train of Vanities which pats through both, 
he 


great Difference is, that the firſt knows how to 


pick and cull his Thoughts for Converſation, by 


other lets them all indifferently fly out in Words. This 
ſort of Diſcretion, however, has no place in private 
Converſation between intimate Friends. On ſuch Oe. 
calions, the wiſeſt Men very often talk like the weak. 
eſt; for indeed the talking with a Friend, is nothing 
elſe but thinking laud. | in 

Tully has therefore very juſtly expoſed a Precept de. 
livered by ſome ancient Writers, That a Man ſhould 


live with his Enemy in ſuch a manner, as might leare 


him room to become kis Friend ; and with his Friend 
in ſuch a manner, that if he became his Enemy, it 
ſhould not be in his Power to hurt him. The firſt Part 
of this Rule, which regards our Behaviour towards an 
Enemy, is indeed very reaſonable, as well as very pru- 
dential; but the latier Part of it, which regards our 
Rehaviour towards a Friend, favours more of Cunning 


than of Diſcretion, and would cut a Man off from the 


greateſt Pleaſures of Life, which are the Freedoms of 


Converſation with a Boſom Friend. Beſides that 
when a Friend is turned into an Enemy, and {as the 
Son of Sirach calls him) a Betrayer of Secrets, the 
World is juſt encugh to accuſe the Perfidiouſnels of 
the Friend, rather than the Indiſcretion of the Perſon 
who confided in hin. | 


Diſeretion does nut only ſhew itſelf in Words, but 


in all the Circumitances of Action; and is like an 
Under- 


preſſing ſome, and communicating others; whereas the 
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Under- Agent of Providence, to guide and direct us in 
the ordinary Concerns of Lite. | 
Qualities in the Mind 


There are many more _— a — 
eful as Diſcretion; it is 


this indeed which gives a Value to all the reſt, which 
ſets them at work in their proper Times and Places, 
and turns them to th: Advantage of the Perſon who is 
poſſeſſed of them. Without it Learning is Pedantry, 
and Wit Impertinence; Virtue itſelf looks like Weak · 
neſs; the beſt Parts only qualify a Man to be more 
ſprightly in Errors, and active to his own Prejudice. 
Nor does Diſcretion only make a Man the Maſtee 


of his own Parts, but of other Men's. The diſcreet 


Man finds out the Talents of thoſe he converſes with, 
and knows how to apply them to proper uſes. Ac- 


cordingly, it we look into particular Communities and 


Divifions of Men, we may obſerve that it is the dif- 


| creet Man, not the Witty, nor the Learned, nor the 


Brave, who guides the Converſation, and gives Mea- 
ſures to the Society. A Man with great Talents, but 
void of Diſcretion, is like Poly in the Fable, 
ſtrong and blind, endued with an irreſiſtible Force, 


which for want of Sight is of no Uſe to him. 


—_— a Man has - other Perſections, and wants 
iſcretion, he will be of no great Conſequence in the 
World; but if he has this ſingle Talent in Perfection, 
and but a common Share of others, he may do what 
he pleaſes in his particular Station of Life. 
At the ſame Time that I think Diſcretion the moſt 
uſeful Talent a Man can be Mafter of, I look upon 
Cunning to be the Accompliſhment of little, mean, 
ungenerous Minds. Diſcretion points out the nobleſt 
Ends to us, and purſues the moſt proper and laudable 
Methods of attaining them: Cunning has only private 
ſelfiſh Aims, and ticks at nothing which may make 
them ſucceed. Diſcretion has large and extended 
Views, and like a well-formed Eye, commands a whole 
Horizon: Cunning is a Kind of Short-ſightedneſs, 
that diſcovers the minuteſt Objects which are near at 
Hand, but is not able to diſcern Things at a Diſtance, 
Diſcretion, the more it is diſcovered, gives a greater 
Vol. I. Authority 
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Authority to the Perſon who poſſeſſes it: Cunning, 
when it is once detected, loſes its force, and makes a 


Man incapable of bringing about even thote Events 


Which he might have done, had he paſied only for a 


plain Man. Diſcretion is a Perfection of Reaſon, and 


a Guide to us in all the Duties of Life: Cunning is a 
Kind of Inſtinct, that only looks out after our imme- 
diate Intereſt and Welfare. Diſcretion is only found 
in Men of ſtrong Senſe and good Underſtanding: 
Cunning is often to be met with in Brutes themſelves, 


and in Perſons who are but the feweſt Removes from 


them. In ſhort, Cunning is only the Mimicks of 
Diſcretion, and may paſs upon weak Men in the ſame 
manner as Vivacity 1s often miilaken for Wit, and 
_ Gravity for Wiſdom. 


The Caſt of Mind which is natural to a diſcreet 


Man, makes him look forward into Futurity, and 
conſider what will be his Condition Millions of Ages 
hence, as well as what it is at preſent. He knows 
that the Miſery or Happineſs which are reſerved for 
him in another World, loſe nothing of their Reality 

by being placed at fo great a Diſtance from him. The 
Objects do not appear little to him, becauſe they are 
remote. He confiders that thoſe Pleaſures and Pains 
which lie hid in Eternity, approach nearer to him 
every Moment, and will be preſent with him in their 
full Weight and Meaſure, as much as thoſe Pains and 
Pleaſures which he feels at this very Inſtant. For this 
Reaſon he is careful to ſecure to himſelf that which is 
the proper Happineſs of his Nature, and the ultimate 
Deſign of his Being. He carries his Thoughts to the 
End of every Action, and conſiders the moſt diſtant 
as well as the moſt immediate Effects of it. He ſu- 


perſedes every little Proſpect of Gain and Advantage 


which offers itſelf here, if he does not find it confilt- 
ent with his Views of an Hereafter. In a Word, hu 
Hopes are full of Immortality, his Schemes are large 
and glorious, and his Conduct ſuitable to one who 


knows his true Intereſt, and how to purſue it by pro- 


per Methods. 
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I have, in this Eſſay upon Diſcretion, conſidered 
it both as an Accompliſhment and as a Virtue, and 
have therefore deſcribed it in its full Extent; not 
only as it is converſant about worldly Affairs, but as 


it regards our whole Exiſtence; not only as it is the 
Guide of a mortal Creature, but as it is in al 


the Director of a reaſonable Being. It is in this 
Light that Diſcretion is repreſented by the wiſe Man, 


who ſometimes mentions it under the Name of Diſ- 


cretion, and ſometimes under that of Wiſdom. Ir is 
indeed (as deſcribed in the latter Part of this Paper) 


| the greateſt Wiſdem, but at the ſame Time in the 


Power of every one to attain. Its Adv 


—_ 
infinite, but its Acquiſitions eaſy; or to ſpeak of her 


in the Words of the Apocryphal Writer, whom 1 
quoted in my laſt Saturday's Paper, Wiſdom is 
glorious, and never fadeth away, yet ſhe is eaſily 
ſeen of them that love her, and found of ſuch who 
ſeek her; ſhe preventeth them that ſeek her, in mak 
ing themſelves known unto them. He that ſeeketh 


her early, ſhall have no great Travel, for he ſhall 


find her at her Door. To think therefore of her, is 
perfection of Wiſdom, and whoſo watcheth for her 
ſhall quickly. be without Care; for ſhe goeth about 


| _ ſeeking ſuch as are worthy of her, ſheweth herſelf fa- 


vourably unto them in the Ways, and meeteth them 
in every Thought.” 
RE SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 225. 


DisTRESSES. 


Ars the Mind has been employed on Con- 


tenplitions ſuitable to its Greatneſs, it is unnatural 
to run into ſulden Xlirch or Levity; but we muſt 
lt the Soul ſubſide as ic roſe, by proper Degrees. 
My late Confiderations of the antient Heroes, im- 
preſſed a certain Gravity upon my Mind, which us 
much above the little Gratification received from 
Starts of Humour and Fancy, and threw me into a 
plaling Cadacts., Ia this State of Thought I have 
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been looking at the Fire, and in a penſive Manner 
_ the great Misfortunes and Calamities 
uman Life ; among which there are none | 
t touch ſo ſenfibly as thoſe which befal Perſons | 
inentiy love, and meet with fatal Interrup. 
their Happineſs, when they leaſt expect it. 
ty of Children to Parents, and the Affection 
ts to their Children, are the Effects of In- 
X he Affection between Lovers and Friends, 
founded on Reaſon and Choice, which has always 
xe think, the Sorrows of the latter much more 
pitied than thoſe of the former. The Contem- 
of Diſtreſſes of this Sort, ſoftens the Mind 
of Man, and makes the Heart better. It extinguiſhes 
the Seeds of Envy and Il-will towards Mankind, cor- 
rects the Pride of Proſperity, and beats down all that 
Fierceneſs and Inſolence which are apt to get into the 
Minds of the Daring and Fortunate. 

For this Reaſon the wiſe Athenians, in their Thea- 
trical Performances, laid before the Eyes of the Peo- 
Ap 41 Aff ictions which could befal human 

ife, and inſenſibly poliſh'd their Tempers by ſuch 
1 tations. Among the Moderns, indeed, there 
has aroſe a chimerical Method of diſpoſing the For- 
tune of the Perſons repreſented, according to what 
they call Poetical Juſtice; and letting none be 
py but thoſe who deſerve it. In fuch Caſes, an intel- 
| ligent Spectator, if he is concern'd, knows he ought 
not to be ſo; and can learn nothing from ſuch a Ten- 
derneſs, but that he is a weak Creature, whoſe Paſ- 
fions cannot follow the Dictates of his Underſtanding. 


l 
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It is very natural, when one is got into ſuch a way | j 


of thinking, to recolle& thoſe Examples of Sorrow, 
| which have made the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion upon our 
| Imaginations. An Inſtance or two of ſuch, you'l 
give me Leave to communicate. 
A A young Gentleman and Lady, of antient and bo- 
nourable Houſes in Cornwall, had from their Child- 
hood entertained for each other a generous and noble 
Paffion, which had been long oppoſed by their Friends, 
by reaſon of the Inequality of their Fortunes 7 
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their Conſtancy to each other, and Obedience to 
thoſe on whom they depended, wrought ſo much 
upon their Relations, that theſe celebrated Lovers 
were at Length joined in Marriage. Soon after their 
Nupt.als the Eridegroom was obliged to go into a fo- 
reign Country, to take Care of a conſidetable Fortune 
which was left him by a Relation, and came very op- 
portuaely to improve their moderate Cireuraſtances. 
They received the Congratulations of all the Coun- 
try on this Occaſion; and I remember it was a com- 
mon Sentence in every one's Mouth, Yau fee bow faich- 


ful Love is rewarded. 


He took this agreeable Voyage, and fent home 
every Poit freſh Accounts of his Succeſs in his Af- 
fairs abroad; but at laſt (tho* he deſigned to return 


with the next Ship) he lamented in his Letters that 


Buſineſs would detam him ſome Time longer from 
home, becauſe he would give himſelf the Pleaſure of 
an unexpected Arrival. | 5 
The young Lady, after the Heat of the Day, walk- 
ed every Evening on the Sea-ſhore, near which ſhe 


woman, and diverted herſelf with what QbjeRs they 
m-t there, or upon Diſcourſe of the future Methods 
of Life, in the happy Change of their Circumſtances. 
They ſtood one Evening on the Shore together in a 
t Tranquillity, obſerving the Setting of the 

n, the calm Face of the Deep, and filent 
Hearing of the Waves, which gently roll'd towards 
them, and broke at their Feet; when at a Diſtance, 
the Kinſwomaa ſaw ſomething float on the Waters, 
which the fancied was a Cheſt; and with a Smile told 
her ſhe faw it firit, and if it came aſhore full of 
wels, the had a right to it. They bath jixed their 
ves upon it, and entertained themſelves with the 
dubject of the Wreck, the Couſin ſtili aſſerting her 
Light; but promiſing, if it was a Prize, to give her 
a very rich Coral for the Chil! of vhick ſhe was then 
big, provided the might be God mother. Their Mirth 
ſoon abated, when they oaſerv'd upon the nearer Ap- 
proach, that it was a kuman Body, The young Lady, 
| P 3 whe 
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who had a Heart naturally fill'd with Pity and Con- 
paſſion, made many melancholy Kcflecizons on the 
Occaſion. Who knows (ſaid ſte) but this Man may 

be the only Hope and Heir of a wealthy Houſe; the 


Darling of indulgent Parents, who are now in im. | 


pertinent Marth, and pleafing themſelves with the 
Thoughts of offering him a Bride they have gat 
ready for him? Or, may he not be the Maker ot a 
Family, that wholly depenacd upon his Life : There 
may, for ought we know, be half a Dozen Fatherleſs 
_ Children, and a tender Wife, now expoſed to Poverty 
by his Death. What Pleaſure might he have pro- 
miſed himſelf in the different Welcome he was to 

bave from her and them? But let us go away, tis 
a dreadful Sight! The beſt Office we can do, is to 


take care that the poor Man, whoever he is, may be l 


_ decently buried. She turned away, when a Ware 
threw the Carcaſs on the Shore. Ihe Kinſwoman 
immediately ſhriek'd out, Ch, my Couſin; and fell 
upon the Ground. Ihe unhappy Wife went to help 
| her Friend, when ſhe faw her «wn Huſband at her 
Feet, and dropt in a Su oon upon the Body. An old 
Woman, who had been the Gentleman's Nurſe, came 
out about this Time to call the Ladies in to Supper, 
and found her Child (as ſhe always call'd him) dead 
on the Shore, her Miſtreſs and Kinfwoman both lying 


dead by him. Her loud Lamentations, and calling 


ber young Maſter to Life, ſoon awaked the Friend 
from her Trance; but the Wife was gone for ever. 
When the Family and Neighbourhood got toge- 
ther round the Bodies, no one aſked any Quettion, 
but the Objects before em told the Story. ; 
Incidents of this Nature are the more moving, 
when they are drawn by Perſons concerned in Ihe 
Cal altrophe, notwitchftanding they are often oppteſſed 
beyond the Power of giving them in a dntinet Light, 
2 we gather their Sorrow from their Inability to 


peak it. | 


I have two orig.n2l Letters written both on the 

fame Day, which are to me exquiſite in their ditfe- 

rent Kinds. The Occalion was this: A Cm 
| | wh 


Eye of the Vicar w 
* her Mother, though he ſays, your open Sleeves, 


them. Upon their 
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who had courted a moſt agreeable young Woman, 
and won her Heart, obtain'd alſo ** of her 
Father, to whom ſhe was an only Child. The old 
Man had a Fancy that they ſhould be married in the 
fame Church where he himſelf was, in a Village in 


W-fmreland, and made them ſet out while he was 


hid up with the Gout at London. The Bridegroom 
took only his Man, and the Bride her Maid: "They 
bad the molt agreeable Journey imaginable to the 
Place of Narriaze ; from whence the Bridegroom writ 


— 


the following Letter to his Wite's Father. 


"IK © Mn of a0 


- A FTER a very pleaſant Journey hither, we are 


preparing for the happy Hour in which I am to be 
« your Son. I aſſure you the Bride carries it in tha 
ho married you, much beyond 


„% Pantaloons, and Shoulder-Knot, made a much bet- 
„% ter Shew than the finical Dreſs I am in. However, 
« I am contented to be the ſecond fine Man this Vil- 


lage ever ſaw, and ſtrall make it very merry before 


« Night, becauſe I ſhall write myſelf from thence, 


« The Bride gives her Duty, and is as handſome 


The Villagers were aſſembling about the Church, 


and the happy Couple took a Walk in a private Gar- 
den. The Bridegroom's Man knew his Maſter would 


leave the Place on a ſudden after the Wedding, and 


ſceing him drawing his Piſtols the Night before, took 


this Opportunity to go into his Chamber and charge 

| Ewan: from the Garden they 
went into that Room; and after a little fond Raillery 
on the Subject of their Courtſhip, the Lover took up 


2 iſtol, which he knew he had unloaded the Night 


biore, and preſented it to her, ſaid, with the moſt 
| FS 5 graceful 
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praceful Air, while ſhe looked ploaſed at his agreeable 

lattery, Now, Madam, repens. of all thoſe Cruelties 
you have been guilty of to me; conſider before you 
die how often you have made a poor Wretch freeze 
under your Caſement; you ſhall die, you Tyrant, 
8 die, with all thoſe Inſtruments of Death and 


ruction about you; with that enchanting Smile, 


thoſe killing Ringlets of your Hair, —Gire Fire, faid 


ſhe, laughing. — He did ſo, and ſhot her dead. Who 


can f| his Condition? But he bore it fo patiently 


as to call up his Man. The poor Wretch entered, and 
his Maſter locked the Door upon him. Mail, ſaid he, 
did you charge theſe Piſtols? He anſwered, Ves. 
Upon which he ſhot him dead with that remain 
After this, amidſt a thouſand broken Sobs, piercing 
Groans, and diſtracted Motions, he writ the following 
Letter to the Father of his dead Miſtreſs : . 


« SIR, 


60 1 WHO two Hours ago told you truly I was the 


« happieſt Man alive, am now the moſt miſerable. 
« Your Daughter lies dead at my Fect, killed by my 
« Hand, through a Miſtake of my Man's charging 
„ my Piſtols 44 to me. Him have I mur 
for it. Such is my Wedding Day. — I will imme- 
« diately follow my Wife to her Grave: But before [ 
„% throw myſelf upon my Sword, I command my 
«« DittraCtion ſo far as to explain my Story to you. 
1 fear my Heart will not keep together till I have 
«+ ſtabbed it. Poor good old Man! — Remember, he 
that killed your Daughter died for it. In the Ar- 
«© ticle of Death I give you my Thanks, and pray 
* for you, though I dare not for myſelf. If it be 
*« poſſible, do not curſe me.“ 

| 'TaTLER, Vol. II. No. 82. 


It is prettily obſerved by ſomebody concerning the 
great Vices, that there are three which give Pleaſure, 
as Covetouſneſs, Gluttony, and Luſt; one, which 
tales of nothing but Pain, as Envy; the reſt have 2 
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Mixture of Pleaſure and Pain, as Anger and Pride. 
But when a Man conſiders the State of his owa Mind, 


aut whi.n every Member of the Chriſtian World is 
ſuppot: at this Time to be employed, he will find 
that the bel Defence ag. inſt Vice, is preſerving the 
worthieſt Fart of his own Spirit pure from any 
Ottence agamt it. There is a Magnanimi hich 


mies us 19k upon ouricives with Ditdain, after we 


hi.e been betrayed by ſudden Deſire, Opportunity of 
Gain, the Abſence of a Perſon who cxcells us, the 
Fault of a Servant, or the ill Fortune of an Adverſary, 
into d Graithcarion of Luſt, Covetouſneſs, Envy, 
Kaye, or Pride; when the more ſubl:me Part of our 
Soul is kept alive, and we have not repeated Infir- 
mities till they are become vicious Hahits. | 
Ihe Vice of Covetouſneſs is what enters Y 
into the Soul of any other; and you may have "= 


Men, otherwiſe the moſt a,;reeable Creatures in the 


Worb, fo fied with the Deſire of being richer, that 
they ſhall artle at indifferent Things, and live in a 
continual Guard and Watch over themielves, from a 
remote Fear of Expence. No pious Man can be ſo 
circumſpect in the Care of his Conſcience as the co- 
vetous lan is in that of his Pocket. 

If a Man woult preſerve his own Spirit, and his 
natural Approbation of Lizher and more worthy Pur- 
ſuits, he could never ſall into this Littleneſs, but his 
Mind would be ſtiil open to Honour and Virtue, in 
ſpite of Infirmuies and Relapſes. But what extremely 
diſcourages me in my Precautions as a Cuardian is, 
that there is an univerſal Defection from the Admira- 
tion ot Virtue. Piches and outward Splendor have 
taben up the Place of it; and no Man thinks he is 
mean, it he is not pocr. But, alas! this drſpicable 
Spirit dobaſes our very Being, and makes our Pathons 
tale a new Turn from their natural Bent. 

It was a Cauſe of great Sorrow and Melancholy to 
me ſome Nights ago at a Play, to fee a Cr ud in the 


Habits of the Gentry of E-r/a:4, ſtupid to the no- 


dleſt Sentiments we have. Ihe Circumſtance hap- 
P'S pencd 
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pened in the Scene of Diſtreſs betwixt Piercy and Auro 
Bullen: One of the Centinels who ſtood on the Stage 
to prevent the Diſorders which the moſt un mannerly 
Race of young Men that ever were ſern in any Age 
frequently raiſe in public Aſſemblies, upon Fiercy's 
beſeeching to be heard, burſt into "Tears; upon which 
the greateit Part of the Audience fell into a loud and 
ignorant Laughter ; which others, who were touched 
with the liberal Compaſſion in the poor Fellow, could 
hardly ſuppreſs by their Clapping. But the Man, 
without the leaſt Confuſion or Shame in his Counte- 
nance for what had happened, wiped away the 'Tears, 
and was ſtill intent upon the Flay. "The Dittrefs fill 
riſing, the Soldier was ſo much moved, that he was 
_ obliged to turn his Face from the Audience, to their 
no {mall Merriment. Pircy had the Gallantry to 
take Not... of this honeſt 1;cart; and, as I am told, 
gave him a Crown to help him in his Affliction. It 
is certain this poor Fellow, in his humble Condition, 
had ſuch a lively Compaſlion as a Soul unwedded ta 
the World; were it otherwiſe, gay Lights and Dreſſes, 
with Appearances of People of Faſhion and Wealth, 
to which his Fortune could not be familiar, would 
have taken up all his Attention and Admiration. 
It is every Thing that is praiſe-worthy, as well as 
pure Religion (according to a Book too ſacred for me 
to quote) & wijit the katherlefs and Mid aus in their 
Affliction, and to keep bimſelf unſpotte from the Warld. 
very Step that a Man makes beyond moderate and 
reaſonable Provifion, is taking ſo much from the 
Worthineſs of his own Spirit; and he that is entirely 
fet upon making a Fertune, is all that while undoing 
the Man. He muſt grow deaf to the Wretched, 
eſtrange himſelf from the Agrecable, learn Hardneſs 
of Heart, diſreliſn every "I hing that is noble, and 
terminate all in his deſpicable Sciſ. Indulgence in any 
one immoderate Defire or Appetite engrotles the whole 
Creature, and his Life is ſzcrificed to that one Deſire 
or Appetite; but how much otherwiſe is it with thoſe 
that preſerve alive in them fometking that adorns their 
Condition, 
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Condition, and ſhe«s the Man, whether a Prince or 


a Beggar, above his Fortune, 

I have jut nov recorded a Foot Soldier for the 

litei Man in a Brinſb Audience, from the Force of 
— untainted with the Singularity of an ill- 
apf lied Education. A good Spirit, that is not abuſed, 
can add new Glories to the higheſt State in the World, 
as well as give Beauties to the meaneſt. I ſhall exem- 
plity this by inſerting a Prayer of Harry the Fourth 
ct arc juſt before a Battle, in which he obtained 


an intire Victory. 


66 O LORD of Hoſts, who can fee through the 
«« thickeit Veil, and cloſeſt Diſguiſe, who vieweſt 
« the Pottom of my Heart, and the deepeſt Deſigns of 
« my Fnemies, who hait in thy Hands, as well as 
« h-tcre thine Eyes, all the Events which concern 
„human Life, if thou knoweit that my Reign will 
« promote thy Glory, and the Safety of thy People, 
if thou knoweſt that I have no other Ambition in 
*« my Soul, but to advance the Honour of thy holy 
Name, and the Good of this State, favour, O great 
God, the Juftice of my Arms, and reduce: i the 

„Rebels to acknowledge him whom thy ſacred De- 
* crees, and the Order of a lawful Succeſſion, have 
« made their Sovereign: But if thy good Providence 
* has ordered it otherwiſe, and thou ſeeſt that I ſhall 
prove one of thoſe Kings whom thou Ln in thine 
% Anger, take from me, O merciful God, my Lite 
* and my Crown, make me this Day a Sacrifice to 
«© thy Will, let my Death end the Calamitics of France, 
„and kt my Blood be the laſt that is ſpilt in this 

„ Quarrel.” 8 | 1 


The King uttered this generous Prayer in a Voice, 
and wit) a Countenance, that inſpired all who heard 
and beheld him with like Magnanimity : Ihen turn- 
ing to the Squadron, at the Head of which he de- 
fined to charge, My Fellow-Soldiers,”” ſaid he, 
* as you run my Fortune, ſo do I yours; your 
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*« Safety conſiſts in keeping well your Ranks; but if 

* the Heat of the Action ſhould force you to Dif. 
* order, think of nothing but rallying again ; if you 
* Joſe the Sight of your Colours and Standards, look 
round for the white Plume in my Beaver; you ſhall 
** ſee it wherever you are, and it ſhall lead you to 
* Glory and to Victory... 1 
The Magnauimity of this illuftrious Prince was 
r by a firm Reliance on Providence, w hich 
inſpired him with a Contempt of Life, and an Aſlu- 


rance of Conqueſt. His Generous Scorn of Royalty, 


but as it conſiſted with the Service of God, and 
Good of his People, is an Inſtance that the Mind of 
Man, when it is well diſpoſed, is always above its 
Condition, even though it be that of a Monarch. 


Guarviax, Vol. I. No. 19 


Divine NarTure. 


I WAS Yeſterday about Sun-ſet walking in the open 


Fields, till the Night inſenſibly fell upon me. I at 


firſt amuſed myſelf with all the Richneſs and Variety 
of Colours, which appeared in the Weſtern Parts of 
Heaven: In proportion as they faded away, and went 
out, ſeveral Stars and Planets appeared one after ano- 
ther, till the whole Firmament was in a Glow. The 
Blueneſs of the her was exceedingly heightened and 
enlivened by the Seaſon of the Year, and by the Rays 
of all choſe Luminaries that paſſed through it. The 


Galea» appeared in its moſt beautiful White, To 


complete the Scene, tie ſull Moon roſe at length in 
chat cloutcd Majeſty, which Milian takes Notice of, 


and opened to the Fve a new Picture of Nature, 


which was more fine]; ſhaded, and diſpoſed among 
| ſofter Lights, than that which the Sun had before 
diſcovered to us. 3 
As |[ was ſurveying the Moon walking in her 
Brightneſs, and tak ing her Progre's among the Con- 
ſtellations, a Thought roſe in me which I believe 
very often perplexcs and diſturbs Men of ſerious and 

Y 4 con- 
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_ contemplative Natures ; Davis himſelf fell into it in 


that Reflection, When I conſider the Heavens the 
« Work of thy Fingers, the Moon and the Stars 
« which thou haſt ordained ; what is Man that thou 


| «© art mindful of him, and the Son of Man that thou 
„ regardeſt him!“ In the fame Manner, when I con- 


ſidered that infinite Hoſt of Stars, or, to ſpeak more 
Philoſophically, of Suns, which were then ſhining 
upon me, with thoſe innumera\le Sets of Planets or 
Worlds, which were moving round their reipe:yre 
Suns; when 1 full enlarge the Idea, and ſuppoſed 
another Heaven of Suns and Worlds rifing {tl above 
this which we diſcovered, and theſe till enlia htened 
by a ſuperior Firmament of Lutainarics, which are 
planted at ſo great a Diſtance, that they may appear 
to the Inhabitants of the former as the Stars do to us; 


| in ſhort, while 1 purſued this I hought, I could not 
but reflect on that little infignificiat Figure which 1 
myſelf bore, amidſt the Immenſity of God's Works. 


Were the Sun, which enlightens this Part of the 


Creation, with all the Hoſt of planetary Worlds that 


move about him, utterly extinyuiſhed and arnihilated, 


they would not be miſled more than a Grain of Sand 


upon the 3ea-Shore, The ſpace they poſſeſs is fo ex- 
ceedingly little in Compariſon of the Whole, that it 
would icarce make a Laut in the Creation. The 
Chaſm would be imper-eptible to an Eve, that could 
take in the whole Compaſs of Nature, and paſs from 
one End of the Creation to the other; as it is poſſible 


there may be ſuch a Senſe in ourſelves hereafter, or in 


Creatures which are at preſent more exalt*d than our- 


ſel 5s. We fee many Stars by the Help of Glaſles, 
which we do not diſcover with our naked Eyes; aad 
tte finer dur i ele copcs, tre more ſtill are our Diſ- 
coveries. Huygenius carries ths thought fo far, that 


he does not think it 1unpoil.>le there may be Stars 
whoſe Light has not yet travcll-d down to us, fince 
their firic Creation. There is no Queſtion but the 
Univerſe has certain Bounds ſet to it; but when we 
conſider that it is the Work of inſiaite Power, prompt- 
ed by infiaite Goodneſs, with an infinite Space to _ | 
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it ? 

To return, therefore, to my firit Thou: ht, I could 
not but look upon inyſelf with fecret Horror, as 2 
Being that was not worch the ſinailcit Regard of one 
who had ſo great a Work under his Den, and Sy 
intendency. I was atrail of being overlooked amid 


the Immenũty of Nature, and lon among = infinite 


Variety of Creatures, wich in all Pro n Dility, fwarm 
throng! all theke nnin-aturavie Regions of F atter. 

In order to recover myſelt from his iortifying 
Thought, I confidercd that it tœo its Kite from thote 
narrow Conceptions, which we are apt to entertain of 
the Divine Nature. We ourclves + 2:0ut attend to 
many dift:rent Obj:ets at the ſame line. If we are 
careful to inſpect ſome Things, we muic of courſe 


neglect others. This iiaperfection, which we obſerve - 
in ourſelves, is an Impertection that cleaves in ſome 


Degree to Creatures of the higheit Capuriti-s, as they 


are Creatures, that is, Beings of linite and limited 
Natures. Ihe Preſence of 2 created Being | is con- 
fined to a certain Meaſure of Space, and confequentiy 


his Obſervation is It inte to a certain Number f Ob- 
jects. Ihe Sphere in which we move, and act, and un- 
derſtand, is of a wider Circumference to one Creature 
than another, according as we riſe one above another 
in the Scale of Exiſtenct. hut the wideit of theſe our 
Spheres bas its Circumference. V hen ther-fore we 
reflect on the Divine Nature, we arc {o uſed and ac- 
cuſtomed to this Impertection in ourſelves, that we 
cannot forbear in ſome Mea{ure afcribing it to him in 
whom there is no Shadow of Impertection. Our Rea- 


ſon indeed aſiures us that his Attribures are infinite, | 


but the Poorneſs of our Conceptions is ſuch, that it 
cannot forbear ſetting Bounds to every Thing it con- 
templates, till our Rea on comes. again to our S uc- 


cour, and throws down all thoie little Prejudices 


which riſe in us unayares, and are natural to the 


Mind of Man. 


We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melan- 


choly I hought, of our omg overluoked by our 
Maker 


itſelf in, how can our Imagination ſet any Bounds to 
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Maker in the Multiplicity of his Works, and th. In- 
finity of thoſe Objects among which þ: ſeems to be 
inceiiaatly employed, it we contider, in the firſt Place, 
tat he is Omnipreſent; aud, in the ſecond, that he is 


| Omniicient. 


If we conſider him in his Omnipreſence, his Being 
paſles through, actuates and ſupports the w hule Frame 


of Nature. His Creation, and every Part of it, is 


full of him. '"Lhere is nothiag he bas made, that is 
ather fo diſtant, fo little, cr ſo inconſiderable, which 


he Goes not elieni.ally inhabit. is Subitance is with- 


in the Subilance ot every Boing, whether material, or 


immaterial, and as intimately preſent to it, as that 


being is to iti ft, It would be an Impcrlection in him, 
were he able to remove out of one Place into another, 
or to withdraw himſelf from any Ihing he has created, 

P a. ; 1 2 . 8 4 
or from any Part of that Space which is diffuſed and 
ſpread abroad to Infiuity. In ſhort, to ſpeak of him 


in the Language of the old Philoſopher, he is a Being 
| whoſe Centre is every where, and his Circumtcrence 


no where. | . ; os 
In the ſecond Place, he is Omniſcicat as well as 
Omnipreſent. His Omniſcierrce indeed neceſſarily and 
naturally flows tro! his Cmnipreſence,; he cannot but 


be conſcious of every Motion that arifes in the whole 


material World, which he thus effentially pervades, 


and of every Thought chat is ſtirring in the intellectual 


World, to every Part of which he 1s thus intimately 
united. Several Moraliics have conhdered the Creation 
as the Temple of God, which he has built with his 
own Hands, and which is filled with his Preſence. 


Others have conſidered infinite Space as the Receptacle, 


or rather the Habitation of the Almighty: But the 
nobleſt and moſt exalted Way of conſidering this in- 
finite Space is that of Sir {/aac Newtur who calls it the 
Senf.rium of the Godhead. Brutes and Men have their 
Ser/ori-la, or little Ser:/orivens, by which they apprehend 
the Preſ:nce and perceive the Actions ct a few Objects, 
that lie contiguous to them. Their Knowledge and 
Obſervation» turn within a very narrow Circle, But 
a God Almighty cannot but perceive and know La. 
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Thing in which he reſides, intinite Space gives Room 
to intinite Knowledpe, and is, as it were, an Orgaa to 
Omnitcience. 1 | | 

M ere the Soul feparate from the Body, and with one 
Glance of 1 hou zh inbuld ſtart by yond the Bounds of 
the Creation, ſhould it for MIhors of Years continue 


is Progieſs through Incune Spare with the ſame 


Activitv, it would itil find itſelf within the t.mbrace 


of its Creator, and enc-mpatied round with the Im- 
menſity of the Godhzad. While we arc in the Body, 


he is not leis preſent with us, becauſe hie is concraled 
from us. O that I kney where. might had him! 
ſays job. Behcli I go forward, but he is not there; 
and backward, but 1 cannot percei-e him: On the 


Left Hand, where he dos work, but I cannot behold 


kim: He hideth bimſelf on the eight Hand that | can. 


vaniſh-s, He cannot but regard every ii.gg that 
has Being, eſpecially fuch of his Creatures who tear 


not ſee him. In ſhort, Reaſon as elt as Revelation 
aſſure us, that he cannot be abſent from us, notwith- 
ſtand ing he is undifcov.re.: by us. = 
In this Con ſideration of God Almight;'s Omnipte- 


ſence and Omn! cience, every uncomfortable Thought 


_ they are not regarded by him. Ie is privy to all 
| their Thoughts, and to that Anxiety cf Heart in 


particular, which is apt to trouble them on this Oc- 
cafion; For, as it is impofluble he would overlook 


av of his Creutures, {9 we may be con{ident that he 


r gar e, wht an rye of Mercy, th fe who endeavour 


to cc un nend themſ.lves to hi: Notice, and in an 


vunfcigned Hu witty of Heart think themſclves un- 


worthy that he ſhould be zaindtul of hem. 
Srreraron, Vol. VIII. No. 565. 
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Cenſure, Diſcutem, and Contempt which ſome 
voung Fellows meet wth from Particular Perſons, 


tor te reaſonable Methods they take to av Od them 


in genetnl. Uhis is by appearmg in a better Dreſs, 


than may ſeem to a Kelauon Tegula:ly confriient 


with a ſwall Fortune; and therefore m. eccation a 


Judgement Ot a ſuitable Extra, agunce in other Par- 
: Put the Diia)vanra, e with which the Nan 


of narrow Circumionces acts and ipeal's, is fo teel- 


ingly ſet forth iu a little Book calic4 tt): Chriſtian 


| Hero, that the appearing to be other ite is not only 
pardonable, but neceflary. Every che knows the 
Hurry of Concluſions tliat are made in Contempt of 


a Perſon that appears to he calamitous, which makes 


it very excuſable to prepare one's ſelf for the Com- 


y of thoſe that are of a ſuperior Quality and 
3 by appearing to be in a better Conditien 
than one is, ſo far as ſuch Appearance hai not 


* make us really of worſe, 


« Tt is a Juſtice due to the Character of one who 
ſuffers hard Reflections from any particular Perion 
upon this Account, that ſuch Perſons would en- 
gaire into his Manner*of ſpending his Lim; of 
which, tho' no forther Information can be had han 
that he remains ſo many Hours in his Chamber, yet 


it this is cleared, to imagine that a reaſonable Ctea- 


ture wrun/ ae a narrow Fortune dues not make 


the beſt U ſe of this | etirement, would be a Con- 


cluſion extremely uncharitable. From what has, 
or will be ſaid, I hope no conſequence can be ex- 
torted, implying, that I Would Fave any young 
Fellow ſpend more 'I ine than the common Leiſure 


Which his Studies require, or more Mony than 
his Fortune or Allowance may admit of, in the 


Purſuit of an Acquaintance with his Fetters; tor as 
to bis Time, the groſs of that ought to be ſacred 


to more ſubſtantial Acquiſitions; for each irrevo- 


cable Moment of which he ought to believe he ſtands 
religiouſly accountable. And as to his Dreſs, I 
ſhall engage wyſelf no further than in the modeſt 
Defence of two Plain-Suits a Year: For * 


etly 
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the few good Acquaintance he has, and prevent 
aining any other? As the Appearance of an ealy 

— is neceſſary towards making one, I dont 
* know but it might be of Advantage a 


fectly ſatisfied in Eatrapulus's Contrivance of making 


a Mzhxk of a Man, by preſenting him with lac'd 
and embroider'd Suite, I would by no means be 
thought to controvert the Conccit, by inſinuating 
the Advantages of Foppery. It is an Aſſertion 
which admits of much Proof, that a Stranger of 
tolerable Senſe drefs'd like a Gentleman, will be 


better received by thoſe of Quality above him, than 


one of much better Parts, whoſe Dreſs is regulated 
by the rigid Notions of Frugality. A Man's Ap- 


4 tails within the Centure of every one that 
ees him; his Parts and Learning very few are Judges | 
of; and even _ theſe few, they can't at firſt be 
_ 8 


well intruded; for Policy and Good - Breeding will 


counſel him to be reſe rved among Strangers, and o 
ſupport himſelf only by the common Spirit of Con- 


verſation. Indeed among the Injudicious, the Words 


* Delicacy, Idiom, fine Images, Structure of Periods, 


Genius, Fire, and the reit made uſe of with a fru- 


gal and comely Gravity, will maintain the Figureof 


immenſe Reading, and the Depth of Criticiſm. 


« All Gentlemen of Fortune, at leaſt tile young and 


middle aged, are apt to pride themſelves a little too 
much upon their Dreſs, and conſequently to value 
others in ſome meaſure upon the ſame Conſideration. 
With what Confuſion is a Man of figure obliged to 
return the Civilities of the Hat to a Perſon whoſe 
Air and Attire hardly intitle him to it? For whom 


' nevertheleſs the other has a particular Eſteem, though | 
he is aſhamed to have it cb 


* manner. It muſt be allowed, that any young Fellow 


allenged in ſo publick a 


that affects to dreſs and appear genteely, might "1th 
artificial Management ſave ten Pounds a Year; as 


inſtead of fine Holland he might mourn in Sackcloth, 
and in other Particulars be proportionably ſhabby: 


But of what Service ſhould this Sum be to avert any 
Misfortune, whilſt it would leave him deſerted by 
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throw into one's Diſcourſe certain Exclamations 
avout Ba$-5r94, and to ſhew a marvelous Surpriſe 
upon its Fall, as well as the molt affected Uriumph 


upon its Riſe. The Ven-ration and Reſpect which 
the Practice of all Ages has preſerve to Appear- 


ances, w.thout doubt lagreited to our "Frateſmen 


that wiſe and politick Cuſtom, to apply and recom- 
mend theinſelves to the Public by all thoſe Decora- 


tions upon their Sign-poſts and Houſes, which the 


moſt eminent Hands in the Neighbourhood can fur- 


niſn them with. What can be more attractive to a 
Man of Letters, than that immenſe Eru lition of all 
Ages and Languages, which a ſkilful Bookſoller, 
in coujunction with a Painter, ſhall image upon his 
Column and the Extremities of his Shop? The ſame 
Spirit of maintaining a handſome Appearance reigns 


among the grave and folid Apprentices of the Law 


(here I could be particularly dull in proving the 
Word Apprentice to be ſignificaat of a Barriſter) and 
you may eaiily diftinguiſh who has molt lately made 
his Pretenſions to Bulineſs, by the whiteſt and moſt 
ornamental Frame cf his Window: If indeed the 
Chamber is a Ground Room, and has Rails before 
it, the Finery is of Neceſſity more extended, and 
the Pomp of Buſineſs better maintained. And what 
can be a greater Indication of the Dignity of Dreſs, 
than that burdenſome Finery, which is the regular 
Habit of our Judges, Nobles, and Bithops, with 
which upon certain Days we ſee them incumbered? 
And though it may be ſaid, this is awful, and ne- 


_cellary for the Dignity of the State, yet the wiſeſt 
of them have been remarkable, before they arrived 
* at their preſent Stations, for being very av-ll Adres d 
 Perjins, As to my own Part, I an near thirty; and 


ünce | left School have not been idle, which is a 
mo:lera Phraſe foc having ſtudied hard, I brought 
off a clean Syttem of Moral Philoſophy, aud a toter- 


able Jargon of Metaphyſicks from the Univerſity; 
ſince that, I have been engaged in the clearing Part 


of the perplex'd Stile and Matter of the Law, which 


* ſo hercditarily deſcends to all its Profeſſurs. To all 


winch 
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„which ſevere Studies J have thrown in, at prope 
*« interims, the pretty Learning of the Clailicks, 

Notwithitanding which, I am what Shak-/pear calls, 
4 Fell:rw f ns tark or Lilelilvad; which makes me 
underitand tlie more fully, that ſince the regular 
Methods of making Friends and a Fortune by the 
mere Porce of a Proteflion is io very flow and un- 
certain, a Man fluid take all reaſonable Opportu- 


that Time and Chance which is ſaid to happen to 
every Man,” 5 
| SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 360. I. 


Daix IRS. 


INo vie ae incurable i thoſe which Menan 


apt to glory in. One would wonder how Druaken- 
neſs mould have the good Luck to be of this Number, 

Hnarcharſ;s, being invited to a Nach of Drinking at 
_ Corinth, demanded the Frize very — , 


eauſe he was drunk before any ot ihe reſt of the Com» | 


pany; for, 1avs he, when we run a Race, he who at- 
rives at the Goal firit is intitlcd to the Reward : On 
the contrary, in this thirity Generation the Honour 
falls upon him who carrics off the greatett Quantity 
of Liquor, and knocks down the reit of the Con- 


pany. I was the other Pay with honeit Wl n 


the WV/ifi-Saxon, who was reckoning up how much 
Liquor had past thro' him in the laic twenty Yean 
ot his Lite, which, according to his Computation, 


amounted to twenty-three Hogtheads ct Cctober, tour 


Tons ot Port, half a Kilderkin of ſmall Beer, nine- 
teen Barrels of Cyder, and three Claues of Cham» 
zue: beſides which he had afiited at four huadred 


wis of Punch, not to mention vips, Daus, d 


Whets without Number. I qu tion not but every 
Reader's Memory will ſuggeſt to hin ſeveral an- 
bitious young Men, who are as vain in this Particular 
28 ili Funnel, and can boaſt of as glorious Exploit. 
Our ".iodern Philoſophers obſerve, that there 8 


ptt.es, by enlarging a good Acquamtance, to coun = 
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Decay of Moiſture in the Globe of the Earth. 
This they chiefly aſcribe to the Growth of Vegetables, 
which incorporate into their own Subitance many fluid 
Bodies that never return again to their former Nature; 
But with Submiſſion, they ought to throw into their 
Account thoſe innumerable rational Beings which ferch 
their Nouriſhment chiefly out of Liquids; eſpecially 
when we conſider that Men, com with their Fel- 


| low Creatures, drink much more than comes to their 


Share. | 
hut howerer highly this Tribe of People think 
of themſelves, a drunken Man is a ter Monſter 
than any that is to be found among all the Creatures 


which God has made; as indeed there is no Charac- 
ter which appears more deſpicable and deformed, in 
the Eyes of all reaſonable Perſons, than that of a 
Drunkard. Bonoſus. one of our own Coun "Ip 
who was addicted to this Vice, having fet up fora 
Share in the Roman Empire, and being defeated in a 
great Battle, hanged himſelf. When he was ſeen by 
the Army in this melancholy Situation, notw1 1 
ing he had behaved himſelf very bravely, the common 
Jett was, that the Thing they ſaw hanging upon the 


Tree before them, was not a Man, but a Bottle. 


This Vice has very fatal Effects on the Mind, the 
Body and Fortune of the Perſon who is devoted to 
it. 


In regard to the Mind, it firſt of all diſcovers every 
Flaw in it. The ſober Man, by the Strength of Rea- 
ſon, may keep under and ſubdue every Vice or Folly 
to which he is moſt inclined; but Wine makes every | 
latent Seed ſprout up in the Soul, and ſhew itſelf; it 
gives Fury to the Paffons, and Force to thoſe Ob- 
= which are apt to produce them. When a you 
ellow complained to an old Philoſopher that his 


Wife was not handſome. Put leſs Water in your 
Wine, ſays the Philoſopher, and you'll quickly make 
ber ſo. Wine heightens Indifference into Love, Love 
into Jealouſy, Jealouſy into Madneſs. It often 
turns the Good-natured Man into an Ideot, and the 
Cholerick into an Aſſaſũn. It gives Bitterneſs to Re- 
| ſentment, 
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ſentment, it makes Vanity inſupportable, and dif 
every little Spot of the Soul in its utmoſt Deformity. 

Nor does this Vice only betray the hidden Faults 
of a Man, and ſhew them in the moſt odious Co. 
lours, but often Occafions Faults to which he is not 
naturally ſubject. Thefe is more of Turn than of 
Truth in a Saying of Seneca, that Drunkenneſs does 


not produce but diſcover Faults. Common Experience 


teaches the contrary. Wine throws a Man out of him. 
ſelf, and infuſes Qualities into the Mind, which ſhe is 
2 Stranger to in her ſober Moments. Ihe Perſon you 
conv with, after the third Bottle, is not the ſame 
Man who at firſt fat down at the Table with you, 
Upon this Maxim is founded one of the prettieſt fay. 

ings I ever met with, which is inſcribed to Pub. 


uus Syrus, Qui ebrium ludificat ledit abſentem ; He who 


Jett upon a Man that is drunk, injures the Abſent. 


Thus does Drunkenne ſs act in direct Contradiftion | 
to Reaſon, whoſe Buſineſs it is to clear the Mind of 
every Vice which is crept into it, and to guard it 


againſt all the Approaches of any that endeavours to 
make its Entrance. But befides theſe ill Effects which 
this Vice produces in the Perſon who is actually un- 
der its Dominion, it has alſo a bad Influence on the 
Mind even in its ſober Moments, as it inſenfibly 
weakens the Underſtanding, impairs the Memory, 
and makes thoſe Faults habitual which are produced 
by frequent Exceſſes. 3 

1 SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 569. 


A Method of 2 one's Time agreeably is 2 
Thing ſo little ſtudied, tha 

of our young Gentlemen, (eſpecially of ſuch as are at 
2 Diſtance | Ann thoſe of the firſt Breeding) is drink- 


ing. This Way of Entertainment has Cuſtom of its 


Sice; but as much as it has prevailed, I believe there 
have been very few Companies that have been guilty 
of Exceſs this Way, where there have not ha 

more Accidents whici make againſt, than for the 
Continuance of it. It is very common that Events 
ariſe from a Debauch, which are fatal, and 2 


t the common Amuſement 
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fach as are diſagreeable. With all a Man's Reaſon 
and good Senſe avout bim, bis Tongue is apt to utter 
Things out of meer Gaiety of Heart which may diſ- 
pleaſe tis beſt Friends. Who then would truſt him- 
{lf to the Power of Wine, without ſaying more 
againit it, than that it raiſes the Imagination and de- 
preſſes the Judgment? Were there only this fingle 
Conſideration, that we are leſs Maſters of ourſelves 
when we drink in the leaſt Proportion above the Exi- 
gencies of Thirſt; I fay, were this all that could be 

objected, it were ſufficient to make us abhor this 

Vice. But we may go on to fay, that as he who 

drinks but a little is not matter of himſelf, ſo he who 

drinks much is a Slave to himſelf. As for my Part, 
[ ever eſteem'd a Drunkard of all vicious Perſons the 

moſt vicious: For if our Actions are to be weigh'd, 
and confider'd according to the Intention of them, 
what can we think of him who puts himſelf into a 
Circumſtance wherein he can have no Intention at all, 
but incapacitates himſelf for the Duties and Offices of 
Life, by a ſuſpenſion of all his Faculties? If a Man 
conſiders that he cannot under the Oppreſſion of Drink 
be a Friend, a Gentleman, a Matter, or a Subject; 


chat he has ſo long baniſhed himſelf from all that is 


dear, and given up all that is ſacred to him, he would 
even then think of a Debauch with Horror: But 
when he looks till further, and acknowledges, that 
he is not only expelled out of all the Relations of 
Life, but alſo liable to offend againſt them all, what 
Words can expreſs the Terror and Deteſtation he 
would have of ſuch a Condition ? And yet he owns 
all this of himſelf who fays he was drunk laſt Night. 
As I have all along perſiſted in it, that all the Vi- 
cious in general are in a State of Death, ſo I think I 
may add to the Non-Exiſtence of Drunkards, that 
they died by their own Hands. He is certainly as 
guilty of Suicide who periſnes by a ſlow, as he that 
1s diſpatched by an immediate Poiſon. In my laft 
Lucubration I propoſed the general Uſe of Water- - 
gruel, and hinted that it ab not be amiſs at this 


very Seaſon : But as there are ſome, whoſe Caſes, in 
7 regard 
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regard to their Families, will not admit of Delay, I 
have uſed my Interett in ſeveral Wards of the City, 
that the wholefoine Reſtoraiive above-mentioned 
de given in Tavern-Kitchens to all the Morni 
Draught-men within the Walls when they call for 


Wine before Noon. For a further Reſtraint and 


Mark upon ſuch Perſons, I bave given Orders, that 
in all the Offices where Policies are drawn upon Lives, 
ſhall be added to the Article which prohibits that the 


Nominee ſhouid croſs the Sea, theſe Words, Provided | 


alfſh, That the abue-mentioned A. B. ſhall not drink l. 
fore Dinner during the Term mentioned in this Indenture. 


i I am not without Hopes but by this Method I ſhall 


bring ſome unſizeable Friends of mine into Shape, and 
Breadth, as well as others who are languid and con- 
ſumptive, into Health and Vigour. Moſt of the Self. 
Murderers whom I yet hinted at, are ſuch as preſerve 
a certain Regularity in taking their Poiſon, and make 


it mix pretty well with their Food: But the moſt con- 
ſpicuous of thoſe who deſtroy themſelves, are ſuch as ' 


in their Youth fall into this Sort of Debauchery, and 
contract a certain Uneaſineſs of Spirit, which is not to 

be diverted but by Tippling as often as they can fall 
into Company in the Day, and conclude with down- 


right Drunkenneſs at Night. Theſe Gentlemen _ 


never know the Satisfaction of Youth, but ſkip the 
| Years of Manhood, and are decrepit ſoon after 

are of age. I was Godfather to one of theſe old F 
L»ws. He is now three and thirty, which is the Grand 
ClimaRerick of a young Drunkard. I went to viſit 
the crazy Wretch this Morning, with no other Pur- 
poſe but to rally him under the Pain and Uneaſinefs 

ol being ſober. 


But as our Faults are double when they affect others 


beſides ourſelves, fo this Vice is ſtill more odious in 2 


married than a fingle Man. He that is the Huſband 


of a Woman of Honour, and comes home overloaded 
with Wine, is ſtill more contemptible in Proportion to 


the Regard we have to the unhappy Confort of his 


Beſtiality. The Imagination cannot ſhape to irſelf any 
Thing more monſtrous and unnatural than rr 
5 acities 
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liarities between Drunkenneſs and eg 3 The 
wretched Aftrea, who is the Perfection Beauty 
and Innocence, has long been thus condemned for 


Life. The Romantick Tales of Virgins devoted to 


the Jaws of Monſters, have nothing in them fo ter- 
rible as the Gift of Afræa to that Bacchanal. 

The Reflection of ſuch a Match as ſpotleſs Inno- 
cence with abandoned Lewdneſs is what puts this 


Vice in the worſt Figure it can bear with regard to 


others; but when it 1s looked upon with reſpect only 
to the Drunkard himſelf, it has Deformities enough 
to make it diſagreeable, which may be ſummed up in 
a Word, by allowing, that he who reſigns his Reaſon, 
is actually guilty of all that he is liable to from the 
Want of Reaſon. 


Tarrzz, Vol. IV. No. 241. 


DuELLING. 


Au. Gallantry and Faſhion, one would imagine, 


ſhould riſe out of the Religion and Laws of that Na- 
tion wherein they prevail; but alas! in this Kingdom, 
gay Characters, and thoſe which lead in the Pleaſire 
and Inclinations of the faſhionable World, are ſuch 


as are readieft to practiſe Crimes the moſt abhorren to 


Nature, and contradictory to our Faith. A Chriſtian 
and a Gentleman are made inconſiſtent Appellations of 
the ſame Perſon; you are not to expect eternal Life, 
if you do not forgive Injuries, and your mortal Life 
is uncomfortable, if you are not ready to commit a 
Murder, in Reſentment for an Afﬀront: For | 
Senſe as well as Religion 1s ſo utterly baniſhed the 
World, that Men glory in their very Paſſions, and 
purſue Trifles with the utmoſt Vengeance; fo little do 
they know that to forgive is the 1oſt arduous Pitch 
Human Nature can arrive at: A Coward has often 
fought, a Coward has often conquered, but a Corvard 


reer gate. The Power of doing that flows from 


a Strength of Soul conſcious of its own Force; whence 
it draus a certain Safety, which its Enemy is not of 
Vol. I. Q- TCon- 
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Conſideration enough to interrupt; for 'tis peculiar in 
the Make of a brave Man to have his Friends ſeem 
much above him, his Enemies much below him. 


Vet though the Neglect of our Enemies may, fo 
intenſe a Forgiveneſs as the Love of them is not to 


be in the leaſt accounted for by the Force of Conſtitu- 
tion, but is a more ſpiritual and refined Moral intro. 
duced by him who died for thoſe that perſecuted him; 
yet very juſtly delivered to us, when we confider our. 
ſelves Ottenders, and to be forgiven on the reaſonable 
Terms of forgiving ; for who can aſk what he will not 
beſtow? Eſpecially when that Gift is attended with a 
Redemption from the cruelleſt Slavery to the moſt ac. 
ceptable Freedom: For when the Mind is in Contem- 
plation of Revenge, all its Thoughts muſt ſurely be 
tortured with the alternate Pangs of Rancour, Envy, 
Hatred, and Indignation ; and they who profeſs a 
Sweet in the Enjoyment of it, certainly never felt 
the conſummate Bliſs of Reconciliation : At ſuch an 
Inftant the falſe Ideas we received unravel, and the 


Shyneſs, the Diſtruſt, the ſecret Scorns, and all the | ] 


baſe Satisfactions Men had in each others Faults and 
Misfortunes, are diſpelled, and their Souls appear in 
| their native Whiteneſs, without the leaſt Streak of 
that Malice or Dittaſte which ſullied them: And per. 
rv Actions, which (when we looked at 
oblique Glance with which Hatred doth 


haps thoſe 
them in of 
always fee Things) were horrid and odious ; when ob- 


ſerved with honeſt and open Eycs, are beauteous and 
ornamental. 5 

But if Men are averſe to us in the moſt violent De- 

, and we can never bring them to an amicable 

| Temper, then indeed we are to exert an ohſtinate Op- 

poſition to them; and never let the Malice of our 

nemies have ſo effectual an Advantage over us, a 

to Eſcape our Good-will: For the neglected and de- 


ſpiſed Tenets of Religion are ſo generous, and in ſo 


| tranſcendent and heroic Manner diſpoſed for publick 
Good, that tis not in a Man's Power to avoid theit 
Influence; for the Chriſtian is as much inclin'd to 


and as nothing is above theſe, ſo nothing below t 
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your Service when your Enemy, as the moral Man 
when your Friend. | | 

But the Followers of a crucified Saviour muſt root 
out of their Hearts all Senſe that there is any Thing 
great and noble in Pride or Haughiinels of Spirit; 
yet it will be very dithcult to fix that idea in our 
Souls, except we can think as worthily of ourſelves, 
when we practiſe the contrary Virtues ; we mutt learn 
and be convinced, that there is ſomething ſublime and 
heroic in true Meekneſs and Humility, for they ariſe 
from a great, not a grovelling Idea of Things; for as 
certainly as Pride proceeds from a mean and narrow 
View of the little Advantages about a Man's ſelf, fo 
Meekne(s is founded on the extended Contemplation 
of the Place we bear in the Univerſe, and a juſt Ob- 
ſerration how little, how empty, how wavering are 
our deepeſt Reſolves and Counſels. And (as to a well 
taught Mind) when you've ſaid an haughty and proud 
Man, you have ſpoke a narrow Conception, little 
Spirit, and defpicable Carriage; ſo when you have 
ſaid a Man's meek and humble, you have acquainted 
us that ſuch a Perſon has arrived at the hardeſt Taſk 
in the World, in an univerſal Obſervation round him, 
to be quick to fee his own Faults, and other Men's 
Virtues, and at the Height of pardoning every Man 


| fooner than himſelf; you have alſo given us to under- 


ſtand, that to treat him Kindly, ſincerely and reſpect- 
fully, is but a mere juſtice to him that is ready to do 
us the ſame Offices. This Temper of Soul keeps us 
always awake to a juſt Senſe of Things, teaches us 
that we are as well a-kin to Worms as to Angels; 

Pole 
It keeps our Underſtanding tight above us, ſo that all 
Things appear to us great or little, as they are in Na- 
ture and the Sight of Heaven, not as they are gilded 


or ſullied by Accidents or Fortune. 


It were to be wiſhed that all Men of Senſe would 
think it worth their while to reflect upon the Dignity 
of Chriſtian Virtues, it would poſſibly enlarge their 
Souls into ſuch a Contempt cf what Faſhion and 
Prejudice have made honourable, that their Duty, 
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| Inclination, and Honour, would tend the fame Way, 
and make all their Lives an uniform Act of Religion 
and Virtue. 
As to the great Cataſtrophe of this Day, on which 
the Mediator of the World ſuffered the greateſt In. 
dignities and Death itſelf for the Salvation of Man- 
kind, it would be worth Gentlemen's Conſideration, 
whether from his Example it would not be proper to 
kill all Inclinations to Revenge; and examine whether 
it would not be expedient to receive new Notions of 


. what is Great and Honcurable. 


This is neceſſary againſt the Day wherein he who 
died ignominiouſly for us, thall deſcend from Hea- 
« yen to be our Judge, in Majeſty and Glory.” How 
will the Man who ſhall die by the Sword of Pride and 
Wrath, and in Contention with his Brother, appear 
before him, at whoſe Preſence Nature ſhall be in 
% an Agony, and the great and glorious Bodies of 
„Light be obſcured; when the Sun ſhall be darken- 
«+ ed, and the Moon turned into Blood, and all the 
Powers of Heaven ſhaken ; when the Heavens them- 
« ſelves ſhall paſs away with a great Noiſe, and the 
« Elements diſſolve with fervent Heat; when the 
« Earth alſo, and all the Works that are therein, 
„ ſhall be burnt up?” | | 
We may juſtly damp in our Minds the diabolical 
Madneſs, which prompts us to decide our petty Ani- 
moſities by the Hazard of Eternity, is, that in that 
one Act the Criminal does not only highly offend, but 
forces himſelf into the Preſence of his Judge, that is 
certainly his Caſe who dies in a Duel. I cannot but 
repeat it, he that dies in a Duel knowingly offends 
God, and in that very Action ruſhes into his offended 
Preſence. Is it poſlible for the Heart of Man to con- 
ceive a more terrible Image than that of a departed 
Spirit in this Condition? Could we but ſuppoſe it has 
but juſt left its Body, and ftruck with the terrible Re- 
flection, that to avoid the Laughter of Fools, and 
being the Byword of Ideots, it has now precipitated 
tel? into the Den of Demons, and the Howlings of 
eternal Deſpair, how willingly now would it _ the 


by Foudneſs towards myſelf fo far, as to attempt 
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Imputation of Fear and Cowardice, to have one Mo- 
ment left not to tremble in vain ? | 
The Scriptures are full of pathetical and warm Pic- 


tures of the Condition of an happy or miſerable Fu- 


turity; and, I an confident, that the frequent read- 
ing of them would make the Way to an happy Eter- 
nity ſo azrecable and pleaſant, that he who tries it 


will find the Difficultics, which he before ſuffered in 


ſhunning the Alluremeats of Vice, abſorpt in the 
Pleaſure he will take in the Purſuit of Virtue: And 


how happy muſt that mortal be, who thinks himſelf 
a 


in the Favour of an Almighty, and can think of 
Death as a Thing which it is an Infirmity not to 


5 GuarDIan, Vol. I. No. 20. 


 Epucartion. 


Na wt. lob Word 
that occurs to me in our Language that which is un- 
derſtood by Indoles in Latin. The natural Diſpoſition 
to any particular Art, Science, Profeſſion or Trade, 


1s very much to be conſulted in the Care of Youth, 


and ſtudied by Men for their own ConduR, when 


they form to themſelves any Scheme of Life. It is 


wonderfully hard indeed, for a Man to judge of his 
own Capacity impartially ; that may look great to me 
which may appear little to another, and I may be carried 


Things too high for my Talents and Accompliſh- 
ments: But it is not, methinks, ſo very difficult a 
Matter to make . ment of the Abilities of others, 
eſpecially of thoſe who are in their Infancy. My 
Common- Place Book directs me on this Occafion to 
mention the Dawning of Greatneſs in Al xander, who 


being aſked in his Youth to contend for a Prize in the 


Olympick Games, anſwered he would, if he had Kings 
to run againſt him. Caſſius, who was one of the Con- 
ſpirators againſt Cæſar, gave as great a Proof of his 
Temper, when in his Childhood he {truck a Play-fel- 
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lou, thre Son of Hu, tor ſaving his Father was Maſe. 
tor of the Ayman I. le. Scipio 15 reported to have an- 
twered (when torn Platterers at Supper were aſking 
him what the Komar: theuld do for a General after 
his Death) take M Min was then a very Boy, 
and bad given no ankai cs of his Valour; but it was 
.vifible to oe, frum the Manners of the Youth, that 
be had a *.u! formed for the Attempt and Execution 
of great Undertakings. I mui! conteſs, I have v 
otten wich much Sorrow bewailed the Misfortune of 
the Children of Great Britain, when I conſider the 
ignorince and Undiſceming of the Generality of 
Schoolmaſters. 'i ie boaſted Liberty we talk of, is 
but a mean Keward for the long Servitude, the many 
Heart-aches and "errors, to which our Childhood 1s 
expoſed in going through a Grammar-School : Many 
of theſe ſtupid "I yrants exerciſe their Cruclty without 
any Manner of Diſtinction of the Capacities of Chil- 
dren, or the Intention of Parents in their Behalf. 
There are many excellent Tempers which are worthy 
to be nouriſhed and cultivated with all poſſible Pi- 
ligence and Care, that were never deſigned to be ac- 
quainted with Ariſterle, Trily, or Virgil; and there 
are as many who have Capacities for underſſanding 
every Word thoſe great Perſons have writ, and yet wer? 
not born to have any Reliſh of their Writings. For 
want of this common and obvicus diſcerning in thoſe 
who have the Care of Youth, we haic ſo many hun- 
dred unaccountable Creatures every Age whipped up 
into great Scholars, that are for ever near a right Un- 
deritanding, and will never arrive at it. Iheſe are 
the Scandal of Letters, and theſe are generally the 
Men who are to teach others. 'I he Senſe of Shame 
and Honour is enough to keep the World itſelf in order 
without corporal Puniſt.ment, much more to train-the 


Minds of uncorrupted and innocent Children. It hap- 


ns, I doubt not, more than once in a Year, that 2 
d is chaſtiſed for a Block head, when it is good Ap- 
henfion that makes him incapable of knowing what 
dis Teacher means: A briſk Imagination very often 
may ſuggeſt an Error, which a Lad could not have 
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fallen into, if he had been as heavy in cenjecturing 


as his Matter in explaining: Put there is no Mercy 
even towards a wrong Interpretation of his Mieauing, 
the Sufferings of the Scholar 's Body are to rectity the 
Miſtaizes ef his Mind. : | 

I am confident that no Boy, who will not be al- 
lured to Letters without Blows, will ever be brought 
to any Thing with them. A great or good Mind 
muit neceſſarily be the worſe for ſuch Indignities; 
and it is a fad Change to loſe of its Virtue for the 
Improvement of its Knowledge. No one who has 


gone through what they call a great School, but muſt 


remember to have ſeen Children of excellent and in- 


2 Natures (as has afterwards appeared in their 


lanhood). I fay no Man has pailed through this 


Way of Education, but muſt have ſeen an ingenuous 


Creature expiring with Shame, with pale Looks, be- 
ſeeching Sorrow, and filent Tears, throw up its honeſt 


Eyes, and kneel on its tender Knees, to an inexorable 


Blockhead, to be forgiven the falſe Quantity of a 
Word in making a Latin Verſe: The Child is pu- 
niſhed, and the next Day he commits a like Crime, 
and ſo a third with the ſame Conſequence. I would 


fain ak any reaſonable Man, whether this Lad, in 


the Simplicity of his native Innocence, full of Shame, 
and capable of any Impreſſion from that Grace of Soul, 


was not fitter for any Purpoſe in this Life, than after 


that Spark of Virtue is extinguiſhed in him, tho' he is 
able to write twenty Verſes in an Evening? 

Sencca ſays, after his exalted way of thinking, As 
* the immortal Gods never learnt any Virtue, tho” 
« they are endued with all that is good; ſo there. are 
* ſome Men who have ſo natural a Propenſity to what 


they ſhould follow, that they learn it almoſt as ſoon 


as they hear it.” Plants and Vegetables are culti- 
vated into the Production of finer Fruit than they 
would yield without that Care; and yet we cannot 
entertain Hopes of producing a tender conſcious Spirit 
into Acts of Virtue, without the ſame Methods as is 


uſed to cut Timber, or give new Shape to a Piece of 
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It is wholly to this dreadful Practice that we may 
attribute a certain Hardneſs and Ferocity which ſome 
Men, tho' liberally educated, carry about them in 
all their Behaviour. To be bred like a Gentleman, 

and puniſhed like a Malefactor, muſt, as we fee it 
does, produce that illiberal Saucineſs which we fee 
ſometimes in Men of Letters. 

The Spartan Boy who ſuffered the Fox (which he had 
ſtolen and hid under his Coat) to eat into his Bowels, 
I dare ſay had not half the Wit or Petulance which 
we learn at great Schools among us: But the glorious 
Senſe of Honour, or rather Fear of Shame, which he 
demonſtrated in that Action, was worth all the Learn- 
Ing in the World without it. 
It is, methinks, a very melancholy Conſideration, 
that a little Negligence can ſpoil us, but great Induſ- 
try is neceſſary to improve us; the moſt excellent Na- 
| tures are ſoon depreciated, but evil Tempers are lo 

betore they are exalted into Habits To help 
this by Puniſhments, is the ſame thing as killing a 
Man « cure him of a Diſtemper: when he comes is 
ſuffer Puniſhment in that one Circumſtance, he is 
brought below the Exiitence of a rational Creature; 
un is in the State of a Brute that moves only by the 
Admonition of Stripes. But ſince this Cuſtom of 
elucating by the Laſh, is ſuffered by the Gentry of 
Ereat- Britain, I would prevail only that honeit heavy 
Lads may be diſmiſſed from Slavery ſooner than — 
are at preſent, and not whipped on to their fourtcent 
or fificenth Year, whether they expect any Progreſi 
from them or not. Let the Child's Capacity be forth- 
with examined, and he ſent to ſome mechanick May 
of Life, without reſpect to his Birth, if nature de- 
ſigned him for nothing higher: Jet him go before he 
has innocently ſuffered, and is debaſed into a Derelic- 


tion of Mind for being what it is no Guilt to be, 4 
plain Man. I would not here be ſuppoſed to have 
faid, that our learned Men of either Kobe, who have 
been whipped at School, are not ſtill Men of noble 
and liberal Minds; but I am ſure they had _ 
| muct 
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that Infamy. 

SPECTATOR, Vol, II. No. 157. T. 


I I conſider an human Soul without Education, like 
Marble in the Quarry, which ſhews none of its inherent 


Beauties, till the Skill cf the Poliſher fetches out the 


Colours, make the Suriace ſhine, and diſcovers every 


ornamental Cloud, Spot, and Vein that runs through 
the Body of it. Education, after the ſame manner, 
when it works upon a noble Mind, draws out to View 
every latent Virtue and Perfection, which without ſuch 
Helps, are never able to make their Appearance. 

it my Reader will give me Leave to change the Al- 
luſion ſo ſoon upon him, I thall make uſe of the ſame 
Inſtance to illuſtrate the Force of Education, which 
Arift3:le has brought to explain his Doctrine of Sub- 
ſtantial Forms, when he tells us, that a Statute lies 
hid in a Block of Marble; and that the Art of the 
Statuary only clears away the ſuperfluous Matter, and 


removes the Rubbiſh. The Figure is in the Stone, the 
_ Sculptor only finds it. What Sculpture is to a Block 
of Marble, Education is to an human Soul. The Phi- 
loſopher, the Saint, or the Hero, the Wiſe, the Good, 


or the Great Man, very often lie hid and concealed in 
a Plebeian, which a proper Education might have dif- 


interred, and have brought to Light. I am therefore 


much delighted with reading the Accounts of ſavage 


Nations, and with contemplating thoſe Virtucs which 
are wild and uncultivated; to fee Courage _ it- 


ſelf in Fierceneſs, Reſolution in Obſtinacy, Wiſdom 
in Cunning, Patience in Sullenneſs and Deſpair. 
Men's Paſſions operate variouſly, and appear in dif- 


ferent Kinds of Actions, according as they are more or 


leſs rectity d and ſway d by Reaſon. When one hears 
of Negroes, who upon the Death of their Matters, or 


upon changing their Service, hang thernſelves upon the 


next Tree, as it frequently happens in our merican 
Plantations, who can forbear admiring their Fidelity, 
tho? it expreſſes itſelf in ſo dreadful a manner? What 
might not that ſavage m_— of Soul, which appears 
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in theſe poor Wretches on many Occaſions, be raiſed 
to, were it rightly cultivated ? And what Colour of 
Excuſe can there be for the Contempt with which we 
treat this Part of our Species? "That we ſhould not put 
them upon the common Foot of Humanity, that we 
ſhould only ſet an inſignificant Fine upon the Man who 
murders them; nay, that we ſhould as much as in us 
lies, cut them off from the Proſpects of Happineſs in 
another World as well as in this, and deny them that 
which we look upon as the proper Means for attaining 
it? 7 
Since I am engaged on this Subject, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a Story which I have lately heard, and 
which is fo well atteſted, that I have no Manner of 
Reaſon to ſuſpect the Truth of it. I may call it a Kind 
of wild Tragedy, that paſſed about twelve Years ago 
at St. Chriſtopher's, one of our Brit; Leeward Iſlands. 
The Negrues who were the Ferſuns concern'd in it, 
were all of them the Slaves of a Gentleman who is now 
in England. 5 CE 
Ibis Gentleman, among his Negroes, had a young 
Woman, who was look'd upon as a moſt extraordinary 
Beauty by thoſe of her own Complexion. He had at 
the fame Time two young Fellews wi.o were likcwiſe 
Negroes and Slaves, remarkable for the Comelineſs of 
their Perſons, and for the Friendſl:ip which they bore 
to one another. It unfortunately happen'd, that both 
of tem fell in Love with the Female Negroe above- 
mentioned, who would have been very glad to have 
taken either cf them for her Huſband, provided they 
could agree betu cen themſelves which ſhould be the 
Man. Bur they were both ſo paſſionately in Love with 
her, that neither of them would think of gaining ber 
without his Fricnd's Content. Ihe "Torments of theſe 
two Lovers were the Diſcourſe of the Family to 
which they belonged, who could not forbear — 
the ſtrange Complicaticn of Faſſions which perplexc 
the Hearts of the peor Negroes, that often dropped 
Expc-fici.s cf the Uneaſineſs they underwent, and how 
iapoſſi': it was for either of them ever to he happy. 
After a long Struggic cetween Love and FRED 
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Truth and Jealouſy, they one Day took a Walk to- 
gether into a Wood, carrying their Miſtreſs along with 
them: Where, after abundance of Lamentations, they 
ſtabbed her to the Heart, of which ſhe immediately 
died. A Slave who was at his Work not far from the 
Place where this a'toniſhing Piece of Cruelty was com- 
mitted, hearing the Shrieks of the dying Perſons ran to 


ſee what was the Occaſion of them. He there diſcover- 


ed the Woman lyiag dead upon the Ground, with the 
two Negroes on each Side of her, kiſſing the dead 
Corpſe, weeping over it, and beating their Breaſts in 
the utmoit Agonies of Grief and Deſpair. He imme- 
diately ran to the Erglyb Family with the News cf 


what he Lad ſeen; who upon coming to the Place ſaw 


tne Womin dead, and the two Negrocs expiring by 
her with Wounds they had given themſelves. 
We ſee in this amazing Inſtance of Barbarity, what 


range Diſorders are bred in the Minds of thoſe Men 


wavie Paſſions are not regulated by Virtue, and diſci- 
plined by Reaſon, Tho' the Action which I have re- 
cited is in itſelf full of Guilt and Horror, it proceeded 
trom a Temper of Mind which might have produced 
very noble Fruits, had it been informed and guided by 
a ſuitable Education. ; 

It is therefore an unſpeakable Bleſſing to be born in 
thoſe Parts of the World where Wiidom and Knowledge 


flouriſh; tho' it 'muſt be confeſs'd, there are, even in 


theſe Parts, feveral poor uninſtructed Perſons, who are 
but little above the Inhabitants of thoſe Nations of 
which I have been here ſpeaking; as thoſe who have 
had the Advantages of a more liveral Education, rite 
ahove one another by ſeveral different Degrees of Per- 
tection. For to return to our Statue in the Block of 
Marble, we ſee it ſometimes only begun to be chipped, 
ſometimes roughhewa, and but juſt ſketched into an 
human Figure; ſometimes we ſce the Man appearing 


diſtinctly in all his Limbs and Features, ſome.:mes we 


find the Figure wrought up to a great Elegancy, but 
ſcliom meet with any to which the Hand of a Phidias 
or Praxizcles could not give ſeveral nice Touchings and 
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Diſcourſes of Morality, and Reflection _ human 


Nature, are the beſt Means we can make uſe of to im- 
prove our Minds, and gain a truer Knowledge of our- 
{clves, and conſequently to recover our Souls out of 
the Vice, Ignorance, and Prejudice, which naturally 
cleave to them. I have all along profeſt myſelf in this 
Paper a Promoter of theſe great Ends; and I flatter 
my ſelf that Ido from Day to Day contribute ſomething 
to the poliſhing of Men's Minds; at leaſt my Defign is 
laudable, whatever the Execution may be. I muſt 
confeſs I am not a little encouraged in it by many 
Letters which I receive from unknown hands, in A 
| Probation of my Endeavours; and muſt take this Op- 
portunity of returning my Thanks ro thoſe v ho write 
them, and exculing myſelf for nut inſerting ſeverul of 
them in my Papers, which I am ſenſible would be a 
_ very great Ornament to them. Should I publiſn the 
Praiſes which are ſo well penned, they would do Honour 
to the Perſons who write them, but my publiſhing of 
them would I fear be a ſufficient Inſtance to the World 
that I did not deſerve them. _ 8 
Seiter res, Val. HEL No. 21. C. 
1 ſhall give the following Letter no other Recom- 
mendation, than by telling my Readers that it comes 
from the ſame Hand with that of laſt Thur/days 


SIR, 


m0 I SEND you, according to my Promiſe, ſome 
« farther Thoughts on the Education of Youth, in 
„ which I intend to diſcuſs that famous Queſtion, 
« Whether the Education at a publick School, or under a 
% private Tutor, is to be preferr d? ans 
« As ſome of the greateſt Men in moſt 2 have 
« been of very different Opinions in this Matter, I 
« ſhall give a ſhort Account of what I think may be 
«« beſt urged on both Sides, and afterwards leave every 
« Perſon to determine for himſelf. 3 
« It is certain from Suctonius, that the Romans 


1 thought the Education of their Children a Buſiacſs 
properly 
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«« properly belonging to the Parents themſelves; and 
« Fluarch, in the Life of Marcus Cato, tells us, that 
« as ſoon as his Son was capable of Learning, Cato 
« would ſuffer no Body to teach him but himſelf, 
« though le had a Servant named Che, who was an 
excellent Grammarian, and who taught a great 
„% many other Youths. | e 
« (Gn the contrary, the Cree: formed more in- 
„ clincd to public Schools and Seminarics. | 
« A private Education, promiſes in the firſt Place 
| « Virtue and good Breeding ; a public School, manly 
| „ Affyrance, and an early Knowledge in the Ways of 
| +. the Workd. . | 
«« Mr. Lye, in his celebrated Treatiſe of Eauca- 
ian, conteſſes that there are Inconveniences to be 
teared on both Sides: I/, ſays he, I keep my San at 
* hone, he is in danger of becoming my ycung Maſter : If 
ſeud him Abroad, it is ſcarce p'jſable to keep him from 
«« the reigning Contagim of Rudeneſs and Vice. He will 
«« perhaps be more innocent at Home, but more ignorant of 
« the Morld, and more /heepiſh evhen he comes Abroad. 
„However, as this learned Author aſſerts, that Vir- 
« tue is much more difficult to be attained than 
„Knowledge of the World, and that Vice is a more 
ſtubborn, as well 2s a more dangerous Fault than 
« Sheeptſhneſs, he is altogether for a private Educa- 
„ tion; and the more ſo, becauſe he does not ſee 
«« why a Youth with right Management, might not 
« attain the ſame Aſſurance in his Father's Houſe, as 
| at a public School. To this End he adviſes Pa- 
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n | rents to accuſtom their Sons to whatever ſtran 
, | « Faces come to the Houſe; to take them with them 
1 „when they viſit their Neighbours, and to engage 
: | « them in Converſation with Men of Parts and 
e „ Breeding. 8 e 
I elt may be objected to this Method, that Con- 
de «« yerſation is not the only Thing neceſſary, but that 
7 1 « unleſs it be a Converſation with ſuch as are in ſome 
1 % Meaſure their Equals in Parts and Years, there 
ns * can be no room for Emulation, Contention, and 
al] „ ſeyeral of the moſt lively Paſſions of the Mind; 
ly Be . « which, 


«c 


in thoſe little deminaries. 
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which, without being ſometimes moved by theſe 


O 


Means, may poſlibly contract a Dullazſs and In- 
ſenübility. | 

One of the greatelt W riters our Nation ever 
produced obſerves, hat a Boy who forms Parties, 


and makes himſclt Popolar in a School or à Col. 


eve, woull act the ſame Part with equal Eaſe in a 


Scnate, or a Privy-Council: And Mr. Ofprn, 


ſpeaking like a Man verſed in the Ways of the 
We I, arms, that the well lay ing and carrying 


oo of a Deitgn to rob an Orchard, trains up a 


Youth inicnſibly to caution, Secrecy, and Circum— 

ſpection, and fits him for Matters of greater Impor— 

tance, 

* In ſhort, a private Education ſeems the mot 
natural Method for the forming of a virtuous Man ; 

a public Education tor the m aking a Ilan of Bube 


ine ſs. The firſt would furnich our a good Sevject 


for Plats's Republic, the latter a Member foe Fl 


Community over-run, with Artitice and Corrup- 
tion. 


« It muſt however, be confeſſed, that a Perſon at 
the Head of a public School, has ſometimes ſo 


many Boys under his Direction, that it is impoli- 
ple he ſhould extend a due b roportion of his Care 


to each of them. 'i his is however, in reality, the 
Fault of the Age, in which we often ſce twenty 
Parents, who though each expects his Son ſhould 
be made a Sc holar, 2 are not contented altogether to 
make it worth while tor any Man of a liberal Edu- 
cation to take upon him tae Care of their Inſtruc- 
tion. 

* Jn our great Schools indeed this Fault has been 


Olf late Years rectined, fo that we have ar preſent 


not only in enious Men for the chief Matters, but 


ſuch as have proper Uſhers and Atliſtants under 
them. I muſt nevertheleſs own that for want 
of the ſame Encouragement in the Country, we 


have man!” a promiſing Genius {polled and abuſed 
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J am the more inclined to this Opinion, having 
myſelf experienced the Uſage of two Rural Mal: 


ters, each of them very untit for the Truſt they 


took upon them to diſcharge. The firſt impoſed 
much more upon me than my Parts, though none 
of the Weakeſt, could endure; and uſed me bar- 
barouſly for not performing Impoſſibilities. The 
latter was of quite another Temper; and a Bay, 
who would run upon his Errands, waſt his Coffee- 
pot, or ring the Eell, might hare as little Conver- 
ſation with any of the Claſſicks as he thought ht. 
J kave known a Lad of this Place excuſed his Ex- 
erciſe for alli!ing the Cook-maid ; and remember a 


neighbouring Gentleman's don was among us five 


Years, moſt of which Jime he employed in airing 


compound for my Faults, by doing any of thee 
elegant Othces, and was accordingly the bett Scho- 
lar, and the worſt uſed of any Boy in the School. 


„ ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe with an Advan- 


tage mentioned by Quin, as accompanying a 
public Way of Education, which I have not yet 
taken notice of; namely, that we very often con- 
tract fuch Friendſhips at School, as are a Service to 
us all the following Parts of our, Lives. 


I ſhall give you, under this Head a Story very 
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well known to ſeveral Perſcns, and which you may 
depend upon as a real Truth. 
« Every one who is acquainted with 17 fminfler- 
Scheol, knows that there is a Curtain which uſed 
to be drawn acroſs the Room, to ſeparate the upper 
School from the lower. A Youth happened by 
ſome Miſchance, to tear the above-mentioned Cur- 
tain: The Scverity of the Maſter was too-well 
known for the Criminal to expect any Pardon for 
fuch a Fault; ſo that the Boy, who was of a meek 
Temper, was terrified to Death at the Iheughts of 
his Appearance, whea his Friend, who fat next to 
him, bade him be ot good Cheer, for that he would 
take the Fault on himfelf. He kept his Word ac- 
corcingly. As ſoon as they were grown up to be 
„Men, 
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Men, the Civil War broke out, in which our two 
Friends took the oppoſite Sides, one of them fol- 
lowed the Parhament, the other the royal Party, 

« As their Tempers were different, the Youth, 
who bad torn the Curtain, endeavoured to raiſe 
himſelf on the Civil Lift, and the other, who had 


borne the Blame of it, on the Military: The ſirſt 
ſucceeded fo well, that he was in a ſhort Time 


made a Judge under the Protector. The other was 
engaged in the unkappy Enterprife of Penrudduck 
and Grave in the Weit. I tuppoſe, Sir, I need not 
acquaint you with the Event of that Undertaking, 
Every one knows that the Royal Party was routed, 
and all the Heads of them, among u hom was the 
Curtain Champion, impr:{oned at Exeter. It hap- 
pened to be his Friend's Lot at that time to 
the Weſtern Circuit: The Trial of the Kebels, as 
they were then called, was very ſhort, and nothing 
now remained but to pais Sentence on them ; when 
the Judge hearing the Name of his- old Friend, and 
obſerving his Face more attentively, which he had 
not ſeen for many Years, aſked him if he was not 
formerly a WW:/tmirfter Scholar? By the Anſwer he 
was ſoon convinced that it was his former gene- 
rous Friend; and, without ſaying any thing more 
at that Time, made the beſt of his Way to London, 
where, employing all his Power and Intereſt with 
the Protector, he ſaved his Friend from the Fate 
of his unhappy Aſſociation. | 
The Gentleman whoſe Life was thus preſerved by 
the Gratitude of his School-fellow, was afterwards 
the Father of a Son, whom he lived to ſee pro- 
moted in the Church, and who till deſervedly fills 
one of the higheſt Stations in ĩt. RE: 
 SPECTAToOR, Vol. IV. No. 313. X. 
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The Gentleman who obliges the World in general, 


and me in particular, with his 1 houghts upon Educa- 


tion, has juſt ſent me the following Letter. 


l 
1 TAKE the Liberty to ſend you a fourth Letter 


upon the Education of Youth. In my laſt I gave 


you my Thoughts about ſome particular Taſks, 
which I conceived it might not be amiſs to mix 


with their ufual Exerciſes, in order to give them | 


an early Seaſoning of Virtue; I ſhall in this pro- 
poſe ſome others, which I fancy might contribute 
to give them a right Turn for the World, and en- 

able them to make their Way in it. : 
The Deſign of Learning is, as I take it, either to 


render a Man an agreeable Companion to himſelf, 
and teach him to ſupport Solitude with Pleaſure, or 
it he is not born to an Eſtate, to ſupply that DefeR, 
and furniſh him with the Means of acquiring one. 


A Perſon who applies himſelf to Learning with the 


firſt of theſe Views, may be ſaid to ſtudy for Orna- 


ment, as he who propoſes to himſelf the fecond, 
properly ſtudies for Uſe, Ihe one does it to raiſe 


himſelf a Fortune, the other to ſet off that which 


he is already poſſeſſed of. But as the far greater 
Part of Mankind are included in the latter Claſs, 
I ſhall only propoſe ſome Methods at preſent for 
the Service of ſuch who expect to advance them- 
ſelves in the World by their Learning: In order to 


which I ſhall premiſe, that many more Fſtates have 


been acquired by little Accompliſhments than by 
extraordinary ones; thoſe Qualities which make 
the greateſt Figure in the Eye of the World, not 
being always the moſt uſeful in themſelves, or the 
moſt advantageous to their Owners. 
« 'The Poſts which require Men of ſhining and 
uncommon Parts to diſcharge them, are ſo very | 


few, that many a great Genius goes out of the 


* World without ever having had an Opportunity to 
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exert itſciſ; whereas Perſons of ordinary Endo- 
ments meet with Occaſions fitted to their Parts 
and Capacities every Day in the common Occur- 
renccs of Lite, — 

Jam acquainted with two Perſons who were 


formerly School-telows, and have been good 


Friends ever ſince. One of them was not only 
thought an impenetrable Blockhead at School, but 


ful maintained his Reputation at the Univerſity; 
the other was the Pride of his Maſter, and the 


moſt celebrated Ferion in the College of which he 
was a Member. Ihe Man of Genius is at pre- 
tent buried in a Country Farſonage of eightſcore 
Pounds a Year; while the other, with the bare 


* Abilities of a common Scrivener, has got an Eſtate 


of above an hundred thouſand Pounds. | 


TE fancy, from what I have ſaid, it will almoſt 


appear a doubtful Caſe to many a wealthy Citizen, 
whether or no he ought to wiſh his Son ſhould be 


a great Genius; but this I am ſure of, that no- 


thing is more abſurd than to give a Lad the Edu- 
cation of one, whom Nature has not favoured wich 


any particular Marks of Diſtinction. 
„Ihe Fault therefore of our Grammar Schools is, 


that every Boy is puſhed on to Works of Ge- 
n:us; whereas it wonld be far more advantageous 


tor the greateit Part of them »» be taught ſuch lit- 


tle practical Arts and Sciences as do not require any 
great Share of Parts to be Maſter of them, and yet 
may come often into Play during the Courſe of a 
Man's Life. b | : - 

duch are all the Parts of practical Geometry. 


I have known a Man contract a Friendſhip with 


a Miniſter of State, upon cutting a Dial in his 
Window; and remember a Clerg\man who got 
one of the beit Beneſices of the Veit of England, 


by fettling a Country Geatleman's Affairs in ſome 
| Method, and gi ing him an exact Survey of his 
Etſtate. 


„ While I am upon this Subject, [ cannot forbear | 
mentioning a Particular which is of Uſe in every 
f ee « Station 
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tation of Life, and which methinks every Nlaſter 
f.onld teach his Schelats: I mean the writing of 
tglij5 Letters. lo this End, inttead of per- 
being them with Late ͤ Epil, Themes, and 
Verſes, there wight be a punctual Correſpenderce 
eftabliſl.ed between two Boys, who miglit act in 
any unaginary Parts of Bufinets, or be allowed 
ſometimes to give a Range to their own Faxcics, and 
communicate to each otter whatever Trifles they 
thought fit, provided neither of them ever failed at 


the appointed Time to anſwer his Correſgondent's 


Letter. | 


A believe I may venture to affirm, that the ge- 
66 


nerality of Boys would find themſelves more ad- 


vantaged by this Cuſtom, when they come to be 


Men, than by all the Greek and Latin their Matters 
can teach them in ſeven or eight Years. 


Abe want of it is very vifible in many learned 
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Perſons, who, while they are admiring the Stylus 
of Dem:ſcheres or Cicero, want Phraſes to expreſs 
themſelves on the moſt common Cccaſion. I have 
ſeen a Letter from one of thoſe Latiu Orators, 
which would have been deſervedly laughed at by a 


common Attorney. | 


«© Under this Head of Writing I cannot omit Ac- 
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counts and Short-kand, u hich are learned with lit- 
tle Pains, and very properly come into the Number 
of ſuch Arts as I have been here recommending. 

% You muſt doubtleſs, Sir, obſerve, that I have hi- 
therto chiefly inſiſted upon theſe Things tor ſuch 
Boys as do not appear to have any thing extraordi- 


nary in their natural Talents, and conſequently 


are not qualified for the finer Varts of Learning ; 
yet I believe I might carry this Matter full far- 
ther, and venture to aſſert, that a Lad of Genius 
has ſometimes Occaſion for theſe little Acquire- 
ments, to he, as it were, the Fore-runners of his 
Parts, and to introduce him into the World. 
„ Hiitory is full of Examples of Perſons, who, 
though they have had the largeſt Abilities, have 
been obliged to infinuate themſelves in the Fa- 
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your of great Men by theſe trivial Accompliſh- 


* ments; as the complete Gentleman in ſoine of 
* our modern Comeà ies, makes his firit Advances to 
his Miſtreſs under the Diſguiſe of a Painter, or a 


Dancing-Vaiter. 5 | 
Difference is, that in a 1 ad of Cenius theſe 
are only ſo many Accompliſhments, v}t:ch in ano» 
ther, are Eſſentials; the one diverts himſelf with 
them, the other works at them. In ſhort I look 
upon a great Genius, with theſe little Additions, 


in the ſame 14 as I regard the Grand Seignior, 


who is obliged by an expreſs Command in the Al- 


coran, to learn and practiſe ſome Handicraft Trade. 
Though I need not hare gone for my Inſtance far- 
ther than Germany, where ſeveral Emperors have 


done the ſame Thing. Leopold the laſt worked in 
Wood; and I have * there are ſeveral handi- 


craft Works of his making to be ſeen at Viera, fo 


neatly turned, that the beſt Joiner in Europe might 


ſafely own them, without any diſgrace to his 


Profeſhon. 


I would not be thought by any thing I have 


ſaid, to be againſt improving a Boy's Genius to the 
utmoſt Pitch it can be carried. What I would en- 


deavour to ſhew in this Eſſay, is, that there may 
be methods taken to make Learning advantageous 


even to the meaneſt Capacities.” - 
© SPECTAToR, Vol. V. No. 353. X. 


As I walked t'other Day in a fine Garden, 
and obſerved the great Variety of Improvements 


in Plants and Flowers beyond what they otherwiſe 
would have been, I was naturally led into a Re- 
flection upon the Advantages of Education, or 


modern Culture; how many good Qualities in 
the Mind are loſt, for want of the like due Care 
in nurſing and ſkilfully managing them; how Vir- 
tues are choaked, by the Multitude of Weeds 
which are ſuffered to grow among them; how ex- 
cellent Parts are often ſtarved and uſcleſs, by being 


* planted in a wrong Soil; and how very _—_ . 
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« theſe moral Seeds produce the noble Fruits which 


might be expected from them, by a neglect of pro- 


« per Manuring, nec-flary Pruning, and an artful 
Management of our tender Inclinations and firit 
«« Spring of Lite: Theſe obvious Speculations made 
* me at length conclude, that there is a Sort of ve- 
«« getable Principle in the Mind of every Man when 


be comes into the World. In Infants the Seeds lie 


buried and undiſcovered, till after a while they 


_ * ſprout forth in a kind of rational Leaves, which are 


* Words; and in due Seaſon the Flawers begin to 


appear in a Variety of beautiful Colours, and all 
«* the gay Pictures of youthful Fancy and Imagina- 
„tion; at laſt the Fruit knits, and is formed, which 


« is green, perbaps, firit, and ſour, unpleaſant to the 
« Taite, and not tit to be gathered; ri by due 
Care and Application, it diſcovers itfelf in all no- 


* ble Productions of Philoſophy, Mathematicks, cloſe 


« Reaſoning, and handſome Argumentation. And theſe 


% Fruits, when they arrive at juit Maturity, and are 
of a good Kind, afford the moſt vigorous Nouriſh- 
„ ment to the Minds of Men. I reflected further on 

the intellectual Leaves before-mentioned, and found 


„ almoſt as great a Variety among them as in the ve- 
«« getable World. I could eaſily obſerve the ſmooth 
„ mining Italian Leaves; the nimble French Aſpen 
always in Motion; the Greet and Latin Evergreens, 


« the Spaniſh Myrtle, the Ergh/s Oak, the Scotch 


« Tniſtle, the [ri Shambrogue, the prickly German 
% and Dutch Holly, the Poliſb and Ruſſian Nettle, be- 
«« fics a vaſt Number of Exoticks imported from 
« A/ta, Africa, and America. I ſaw ſeveral barren 


„ r1,ats, which bore only Leaves, without any Hopes 


« of Flower or Fruit; The Leaves of ſome were 
« fragrant and well-ſhaped, of others ill-ſcented and 
« jrregular. I wondered at a Set of old whimſical 
„ Botanilts, who ſpend their whole Lives in the con- 


_ « templation of ſome withered A. Coptic, Ar- 


& minian, or Chineſe Leaves, while others made it 
« their Buſineſs to collect in voluminous Herbals all 
« the ſeveral Leaves of ſome one Irer. The Flow- 
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ers aTord a moſt diverting Entertainment, in a 
*« wondertul Variety of Figures, Colours, and Scenes; 
„ however, mott of them withered ſoon, or at beit 
are but J:ucls. Some profeiſed Floritts make 
«© them their conſtant Study and Employment, and 
„ defpiſe all Fruit; and now and then a few fanct- 
« ful People ſpend all their Time in the Cultivaticn 
« of a ſingle tulip, or a Carnation : But the moſt 
«« agreeable Amuſement ſeems to be the well-chooſe- 
ing, mixing, and binding, together theſe Flowers 
in pleaſing Noſegays to preſent to Ladies. The Scent 
4 of [talian Flowers is obſerved, like their other 
«« Perfumes to be tco ftrony, and to hurt the Brain; 
« that of the French with glaring, gaudy Colours, yet 
„ faint and languid; German and Northern Flowers 
« have little or no Smell, or ſometimes an unpleaſant 
«© one, The Antients had a Secret to give a lalting 
« Beauty, Colour, and Sweetneſs to ſome of their 
«© choice Flowers, which flouriſh to this Davy, and 
„ which few of the Moderns can effect. Theſe are 
becoming enough and agreeable in their Seaſon, 
and do often handſomely adorn an Entertainment, 
but an over-fondneſs of them ſeems to be a Diſ- 
«« eaſe. It rarely happens to find a Plant vigorous 
enough, to have (like an Orange-tree) at once 
beautiful ſhining Leaves, fragrant Flowers, and de- 
licious nouriſhing Fruit.” | I 
Werren, Vol VL No. 455- 


J tave lately been caſting in my Thoughts the ſe- 
veral Unhappineſſes of Life, and comparing the Infeli- 
cities of old Age to thoſe of Infancy. The Calami- 
ties of Children are due to the Negligence and Miſ- 
conduct of Parents, thoſe of Age to the paſt Lite 
wh'c! led to it. I have here the Hiſtory of a Boy 
and a Girl to their Wedding-day, and think I cannot 
give the Reader a livelier Image of the infipid Way 
_ which Time uncultivated paſſes, than by entertaining 
with their authentic Epittles, exprefling all that was 
remarkable in their Lives, till the Period of their Life 
above mentioned. The Sentence at the Head of this 
| N Paper, 
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Paper, which is only a warn Int:rrogation, It 5; 
there in Naiure h dear as Mat men Children ts him ? 


is all the Reflection I ſhell at preteat make on thoſe 


who are negligent or cruel in the Education of them. 
Mr. SpECTAaTOR, 


40 1 AM now entering into my one and twentieth 


«© Year, and do not know that I had one Day's tho- 


rough Satisfaction fince I cam to Years of any Re- 


„ flection, till the Time they ſay others loſe their 


Liberty, the Day of my Marriage. I am Son to a 
„Gentleman of a very great Eltate, who reſolved to 


keep me out of the Vices of the Age ; and in order 


« to it, never let me ſee any Thing that he thought 
„ could give me the leaſt Pleafure. At ten Years 
* old I was put to a Grammar-ſchool, where my 


« Maſter received Orders every Poſt to uſe me very ſe- 


« yerely, and have no regard to my having a great 
« Eſtate. At Fifteen I was removed to the Univer- 
« fity, where J lived, out of my Father's great Diſ- 
„ cr:tion, in ſcan lalous Poverty and Want, till 1 


was big enough to, be married, and I was ſent for 


*« to ſee the Lady who ſens you the underwritten. 


« When we were put together, we both. conſidered 
that we could not be worſe than we were in taking 
one another, and out of a Nefire of Liberty entered 


„ into Wedlock, My Father fays I am now a Man, 
and may ſpeak to him like another Gentleman. 


Mr. Spec, 1 
10 1 GREW tall and wild at my Mother's, who is a 


« gay Widow, and did not care for ſhewing me, till 


about two Years and a half ago; at which Time 
my Guardian Uncle ſent me to a Boar ling-School, 
* with Orders to contradict me in nothing, for I had 
been mĩſuſed enough already. I had not heen there 
* above a Moath, when being in tne Kitchen, I ſaw 


* ſome Oatmeal on the Dreſſer; I put two or three 
“ Corns in my Mouth, liked it, ole a Handful, 


«© went 
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went into my Chamber, chewed it, and for 'Two 
Months after never failed taking Toll of every 
Penny worth of Oatmeal that came into the Houſe ; 
But one Day playing with a 'T'obacco-pipe between 
my Teeth, it happened to break in my Mouth, and 
the ſpitting out the Pieces left ſuch a delicious 
Roughneſs on my Tongue, that I could not be ſa- 
tisfied till I had champed up the remaining Part of 
the Pipe. I forſook the Oatmeal, and ſtuck to the 


Pipes three Months, in which Time I had diſpenſed 


with thirty-feven foul Pipes, all to the Boles; they 
belonged to an old Gentleman, Father to my Go- 
verneſs — He locked up the clean ones. I left off 
_ of Pipes, and fell to licking of Chalk. I 
was ſoon tired of this; I then nibbled all the red 
wax of our laſt Ball Tickets; and three Weeks 
after, the black Wax from the Burying Tickets of 
the old Gentleman. Two Months after this I 
lived upon Thunder-bolts, a certain long, round 
bluiſh ns, which I found among the Gravel in 


our Garden. I was wonderfully delighted with 


this ; but Thunder-bolts growing ſcarce, I faſtened 
Tooth and Nail upon our Garden-wall, which I 
ſtuck to almoſt a Twelvemonth, and had at that 
Time peeled and devoured half-a-Foot towards our 
Neighbour's Yard. I now thought myſelf the hap- 
pieſt Creature in the World, and I believe in my 
Conſcience, I had eaten quite through, had I had 
it in my Chamber; but now I became lazy, and 
unwilling to nir, and was obliged to ſeek Food 
nearer Home. | then took a itrange hankering 
to Coals; I fell to ſcranching 'em, and had al- 
ready conſumed, I am certain, as much as could 
have dreſſed my Wedding-Dinner, when my Un- 
cle came for me Home, He was in the Parlour 


with my Governeſs, when I was called down. I 


went in, fell on my Knees, for he made me call 


him Father; and when I expected the Bleſſing I 


aſked for, the good Gentleman, in a Surprize, turns 
himſelf to my Governeſs, and aſks, whether this 
(pointing to me} was his Daughter? This 1 
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he is the very Picture of Death. My Child was 
a plump-fac'd, hale, freſh-c lour'd Girl; but this 
Hoks as if ſhe was halt-ſtacred, a mere Skeleton. 
My Governeſs, ho is r:wly a good Woman, aſ- 


ſured my Father 1 had wanted for nothing; and 


withal told bim, was contiuuaily eating ſome 


Iraſu or other, and that I was almoſt eaten up 


with the green die kn is, her Orders being never to 
croſs me. But this maguitied bur little on my Fa- 


ther, who preſent'y in a Kind of Per, paying for 


my board, took me home with him. 1 had not 
been long at Home, but one Swdzy at Church (I 
r all nev.r forget i) I ſaw a young neighbouring 
Gentl.m n that plea'ed m hugely, I Eked him of 


all len | ever ſaw 11 my Lite, and began to wiſh 
I could be as plating to hun. "The very next Day 
he came, w:th his Father, a viſiting to our Houſe. 
We were left alone together, with Directions on 


both Sides to be in Love with one another, and in 


three We ks Time we were married. I regained 
my former Health and Complexion, and am now 


as happy 4s the Day is long. Now, Mr. Spec, I 


deſire ydu would find out fome Name for theſe 


craving Dumſels, whether dignified or diſtinguiſhed 
under ſome or all of the following Denominations 
(to wit) Traſh-caters, O.tmoal-cl exvers, 4 wt emp- 


ers, Chalk-lickers, Man- uibbiers, Chal- ſcruuc hers, 


Mall- pecle s, or Gravel=diggers : And, good Sir, do 
your utmoſt Endeavour to prevent them, by ex- 
pofing this unaccountavle Folly, fo prevailing 
among the young ones of our dex, who may not 


meet with ſuch good Luck as, 


SIR, &c. 


BND OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


Book: N. Bliſhed for C. and G. K-arfler, Fleet $tr:e7, 


The PunLirenen of theſe Two Volumes has juſt 
printed in Two Volumes likewiſe, (price Six Shillings) 
The BrauT1ts of the RAuBLER, IoL ER, Apvin- 
TURER, ConxoissEuR, and Wong p. 3 
Which may be had with the Beauties of the Spec- | 
tator, Tatler, and Guardian, or ſeparately, 


Aso THE FoLLowinG PRODUCTIONS: | 
RECREATION for YOUTH. A uſeful ard 
entertaining Epitome of Geography and Hio. raply. | 
The frit Part compriſing a General View of the | 
feveral Empires, Kingdoms, Republics, States, re- 
markable [{lands, Mountains, Seas, Rivers, and Lakes; 
with their Situation, Extent, Capital, Population, 
Produce, Arts, Rgligion, and Commerce : including 
the Diſcoveries of Capt. Coox, and others. The fe- {| 
cond Part including the Lives of the moſt famous Men | 
who have flouriſhed in Great Brain, and its _ 
dencies. By Joann PaTEkrSON SERVICE, 38. 6d. 


« The title page of-this book ſufficiently ſpeaks its con- 

« tents. The uſefulneſs of theſe kind of compendiums has 
been long admitted, and it is but juſtice to acknowledge 
++ that the preſent volume contains a great variety of enter- 
++ taznuyent and information, aud will be found ſerviceable 
** to thoſe for whole ule is is compiled. The ſecond part is 
* an abridgement of the Biographical Dictionary, in twelve 
* volumes octavo, mentioned in a former magazine; and 
the preſent Compiler has judiciouſſy omitted many per- 
* ſons, who, from their inſignificance, or want of character, 
„did not deſerve a place iu that otherwiſe very meritoriaus 
„publication | 5 | 

Vide the Review, July, 87. 


Addreſſed to Hearts of Senffvility, 

The BEAUTIES of STERNE, containing the moſt | 
intereſting and entertaining parts of that elegant and | 
much-admired writer, particularly the fiories of Le- 
fevre, Corporal Trim, Trim's Brother, the Fille de 
Chambre, Dead Aſs, Maria, the Sword, the Starling, 
the Sermon on a bad Conſcience, the Hiſtory of a } 
Watch-Coat, ſeveral familiar Letters to Eliza and 
others, and a variety of Anecdotes ; to which is ad- 
ded his Life. The ninth edition, very much enlarged, 

and ornameuted with ſeveral plates, price 38. 6d, 
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